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ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE. 

SIXTH EDITION. 

SPECTATOie. 

'*Very few will read 'Abel Drake's Wife' without eager interest, or 
lay it down without feeling that the writer, despite his deficiencies, is a 
man of original power. The truth is he can create, not merely describe ; 
can produce before us beings whom we recognise and sympathise with, 
and feel we can comprehend." 

ATHENMUM, 

" To all who take pleasure in the study of human nature, to all who are 
capable of recognising true nobility, even in the person of a poor factory 
girl, or in detecting one of ' nature's gentlemen ' in the disguise of an 
humble adventurer, this work will be heartily welcome. We have sel- 
dom met with a book so thoroughly true to life, so deeply interesting in 
its detail, and so touching in its simple pathos, as 'Abel Drake's Wife.' " 

HIRELL. 

SECOND EDITION. 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, _ 

" • Hirell,' apart from its dramatic vigour and idyllic grace, abounds 
with life-like portraitures — some sketched with a vigour verging on 
coarseness, others dainty as a poet's dream. . . . The movement is 
vigorous and brisk, reminding one of the elastic tread of youth on moun- 
tain heather — the air, meanwhile, redolent with the fragrance of crushed 
herbs, and musical with the song of birds, and the sky sufi^ed with ever- 
changing colours." 

ATHENAEUM, 

" Nobody, who appreciates a novel in proportion as it is well devised 
and well written, and reflects real life as in a faithful mirror, will fail to 
thank us for recommending ' Hirell ' to them .with this avowedly un- 
qualified praise." 

MORNING POST, 

*' On the whole, whether we regard the originality of the author's con- 
ception, his dramatic instinct, and his power of developing some of the 
strongest passions that stir the human breast, we must regard ' Hirell ' 
as a novel of extraordinary merit — one of those rare contributions to the 
circulating library over which the reader likes to linger, and to many of 
whose chapters he will return with unsated appetite." 

SPECTATOR. 

"It is a powerful novel ; . . . a tale written by a poet. . . . Mr. 
Saunders always writes the best kind of descriptive English — English 
as simple as cultivated talk — but rising now and then into strength and 
fervour," 
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" It is, however, with Hirell, the heroine, that th.? author has taken 
most pains, with most success. There is no part of the book more in- 
teresting than the description of Hirells struggle between ' love and 
duty,' and the paling of the pure flame of her passion before the still 
purer sunlight of her faith. And this struggle is brought within the 
range of our mere human sympathies by the alloy of spiritual pride 
which helped her faith to conquer. " 

DAILY NEIVS. 

" ' Hlrell ' is a novel of great thought and considerable power. The 
writer, indeed, has so vividly conceived the central figures of his romance, 
that they seem in the end to possess him and the reader, to act under 
impulses of a sort of intelligent fate, and not by the will or the direction 
even of the brain from which they have sprung, Greater praise than 
this we could scarcely give a book. . . . The chief actors command 
and rivet the author's attention, as they certainly will that of every in- 
telligent reader of this robust and suggestive novel." 



ISRAEL MORT, OVERMAN. 

SECOND EDITION. 

SA TURD A Y RE VIE IV. 

"It is unquestionably a powerful and striking novel ; the leading 
character, rep)ellant as he may be, is drawn with force, originality, and 
consistency ; nor is there any lack either of dramatic ability or of effec- 
tive situations. . . . There is quite excitement enough in the succession 
of separate incidents to carry the reader on in enjoyment from the be- 
ginning to the end,' 

T/MES, 

" Conceived with no little power and originality. . . . Knowing how 
important to him is the stake in the game he has to play, wc cannot 
withhold our admiration from the skill, courage, and constancy with 
which Israel plays it." 

A THEN^ VM. 

"Mr. Saunders' book is more than a novel, though regarded in that 
light it possesses abundant interest ; but as the narrative of the warfare 
carried on between man and nature in the bowels of the earth, this min- 
ing story is most powerful." 

GLOBE. 
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almost sublime combination of tyranny and cunning." 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE SUMMONS. 




ELEGRAM— « ir^;w Joseph Wade, The Lodge, 
Sunning Vale, to Wade Concannon, 15, Wykeham 
Crescent, Oxford, 

^^ You will return at once, ot never.'' 



There lies within no great distance of London a region 
that may be roughly described as one of large mansions 
and little parks ; a sort of social preserve for the higher 
metropolitan gentry and state officials ; who, desiring a 
country — in addition to their town — residence, without 
having too far to go in their migrations from one to the 
other, found there a great perfection of soil, air, and trees, 
with vicin%e to ©ne of our most distinguished racecourses, 
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and to the grandest of all the homes of royalty. They came, 
saw, and were conquered by the many advantages of the 
neighbourhood, and settled and prospered accordingly. 

For many miles the ground in all directions is so 
thoroughly occupied in this way that the few villages that 
do exist are discovered with difficulty, and lost again be- 
fore one is quite sure of having reached them ; so few and 
scattered are the humbler dwellings, and so charmingly 
are they embowered ; nestling at every point of vantage 
against the larger properties to which they mostly belong. 
They look as if the owners of the mansions and parks had 
said to themselves collectively, when they first took 
possession, — 

" We want no hangers-on of any sort about us here, 
except the labourers and others who are indispensable j 
but those we do have we'll make comfortable." 

The roads are noble, kept in perfect order, and always 
appear to be little used. They are at the same time so 
finely and picturesquely wooded, have such long stretches 
of hedgerow teeming with wild flowers, and present so 
many unexpected openings into forest scenery, wild 
enough for the " noble savage " still to run there in com- 
fort, if we could only catch one to put in it, that poets, 
artists, and men and women of cultivated taste, in wander- 
ing along them, forget at times they are roads ; and have 
only to accommodate and humour the eyesight and the 
faith a little to believe themselves in a kind of Arcady, 
somewhat trimmed. 
It is towards this neighbourhood that Wade Concannon, 
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I he recipient of so harsh and inexplicable a summons 
from his uncle, guardian, and sole living relative, is hurry- 
ing in wonder, excitement, and alarm. 

What could have happened to cause one of the kindest 
and most indulgent of men to send such a message ? 

He reminds himself, with shame and regret, of the 
long time passed since his last visit to his home. But 
then he had written regularly; and Mr. Wade's letters in 
answer have been unchanged in their tone of sympathy 
and kindness. And yet, on reflection, it appears to him 
that his uncle's letters have recently become shorter ; and 
on the heels of this discovery comes the further one that 
he (Concannon) must have mistaken or treated too lightly 
passages of serious reproof, that when read seemed only 
playful banter or good-natured irony, intended simply for 
his amusement. 

Something fresh and dangerous, there must be I Can 

he have discovered ? Concannon*s face, pale at all 

times, now became of the hue of death at the supposition, 
which, even in thought, he could not put into words. 

As the train that takes him to within two or three 
miles of his home is rattling along, the softened sunlight 
of the pleasant summer day falls upon his features, and 
brings into prominence some noticeable characteristics. 

It is a finely-shaped oval head and face, with neither 
beard nor whiskers, but a very full moustache of the 
purest brown ; its simple shape aiding greatly the general 
nobleness of the countenance. 

Yet, looking closer, one is greatly puzzled to see how 
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two opposing qualities seem to struggle for mastery in its 
expression ; the one delicate almost to effeminacy, the 
other strong even to virile excess. 

A similar contrast is repeated in his age, for he is only in 
his twenty-fifth year, while looking at least ten years 
older ; a young man still, but with all the bloom and 
freshness of youth lost apparently for ever. 

Being alone in the carriage, feeling his head grow hot, 
while his feet are like ice, he rises to pace [to and fro 
between the open windows, holding by the high cane 
network of the compartment for small articles of luggage; 
but is so affected by giddiness that he is compelled to drop 
back heavily into his seat 

" I am worn out by want of sleep ! That is all. 
And yet I am alarming myself by new subjects of fear." 

The train stops at his station, "where he takes a fly. 
But, moved by the desire to learn something before 
venturing into his uncle's presence as to the cause of 
his displeasure, he dismisses the vehicle at the cross 
roads, a quarter of a mile from the lodge ; preferring, as 
he tells the driver (an old acquaintance), to surprise the 
people at home by appearing suddenly among them, 
without the customary warning given by the great bell at 
the gates. 

Before these he soon stands. They are of bronze 
open work, touched every here and there with gold, 
and shut in a lodge, which is in itself extremely pretty, 
while its peculiarity is that it seems rather a novel and 
gigantic stand for flowers, than a place of residence for a 
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gardener and his wife (who is the gate-keeper), and their 
little family. Flowers are all about its feet ; the windows 
are crowded with flowers ; the eaves drop flowers ; the 
elegant chimney stack is garlanded with flowers ; while 
the air for some distance round is perfumed with the 
scent of flowers, those of stocks and mignonette being 
pertinaciously obtrusive and despotic over all the rest. 

And Concannon does not now ring the bell, but 
prefers leisurely to move to and fro, while glancing first 
at the lower, then at the upper window, expecting to be 
seen. Nor is he disappointed. The upper casement 
opens, sending a shower of pink rose blossoms floating 
about in the wandering breeze. A woman's face appears 
inside, round, rosy, middle-aged, flushed with pleasure, as 
she cries out, — 

" Oh, Mr. Concannon, is that you ? I'll be down in a 
minute, sir ! " She goes, and immediately reappears at 
the door, hurrying to let him in, 

" Well, Mrs. Branch, how are your two little ones ? 
Do they flourish like the green bay tree? Or, better 
still, like the flowers your husband provides so plentifully 
for you ? Surely he is the most magic-working of gar- 
deners. If I were to take up his vocation, leaves might 
prosper, but never the blossom ! He gets both. Fortu- 
nate man ! — he has solved the problem of life." 

So said Mr. Wade Concannon as she unclosed the 
gates ; and having begun with a laugh, while he ended 
with a sigh, he scarcely noticed her fluttering words of 
answer, but quickly added in a low tone, — 
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" My uncle has sent for me somewhat hurriedly. He's 
not ill ? " 

" Oh no, sir ! he*s quite well." 

As the young man scanned inquisitively the woman's 
face, he thought to himself that if his relative had been ill, 
her tone and look could hardly be more grave. What 
did it all portend ? 

" Going to be married, perhaps — why not ? he's only 
sixty — and so settle my business in life. Eh, Mrs. 
Branch ? " 

" Oh no, sir ! " she said again. 

And again he laughed; and the lodge-keeper laughed 
in sympathy with what seemed the light-heartedness of 
her young master ; who, however, put yet a third and a 
fourth question — in tones of increasing anxiety. 

" Is he at home ? " 

" Oh yes, and anxiously expecting ot you." 

" And you really don't know why I am so suddenly 
sent for ? " 

"No, sir — that I don't!" The words seemed decisive — 
not so the hesitating manner of their utterance. " No, 
indeed, sir," she repeated, " unless it be, as me and my 
good man think, it's because you have been so long away." 

*'Is it so long?" 

" Almost a year." 

" So it is ! I forgot that just now while thinking " 

Here Mr. Wade Concannon stopped, and changed the 
subject, — 

" A portmanteau, an easel, and other things, will 
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reach you by-and-by. Let them be brought up at once. 
May I steal a rose?" he added, with the most innocent 
air possible ; so that Mrs. Branch, who was studying his 
face and thinking to herself how thin it was and how 
unlike his old self, got confused ; and lost for a moment 
between his request,, her husband's prohibition against 
cutting flowers for anybody, and her secret wonder what 
could ail the young master, could only say, — ► 

" Oh, please do I " And then, a moment later, she 
saw him walking briskly away with his trophy towards 
the house, which could not be seen from the lodge. 

The briskness, however, soon ceased; and as Mrs. 
Branch, whose eyes still followed him, noticed the change, 
an indefinable half-idea came into her mind tliat the 
cheery walk, the upr^ht frame, were, like the laughs and 
the jests, all " put oa" 

But why? What for? To that query there was for 
her no possible answer, unless, indeed, it might be found 
in her comment as she turned to go into the lodge, where 
her two children were trying which could scream most 
loudly for her return, — 

" God bless me I Why, he must be in love — and she 
won't have nothing to say to him. Oh, dear ! Oh, 
dear ! " 

It was some time before he reached the house ; indeed 
it appeared at one time doubtful if he would reach it 
at all ; for when he came to the hollow where the road 
descends steeply, he stopped at the bottom, knowing he 
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was unseen, and sat down on the ferny bank at one 
side, as if to pick a prematurely-blossoming harebell he 
saw waving in loneliness to the breeze, but in reality to 
ask himself whether he might not evade this interview, 
go back to the place he had come from, and thence write ; 
say he was unwell, and beg for a few days* postponement, 
when he would hurry homewards at the earliest moment 
of recovery. And although it was hardly possible he 
could, even in the secret agitation of his mind as to the 
meaning of this summons, have acted upon so unmanly 
an idea, he felt relieved as he saw he need no longer 
trouble himself on the matter; Mrs. Branch had seen 
him, that was enough : evasion was no longer possible. 

Ascending the other slope he saw the house before 
him. Once more the halting, fatigued gait, and the 
slow rate of progress were dismissed with a sudden and 
painful effort, as he moved forwards and began eagerly 
to scan the windows in search of any outlooking face. 
But he saw only the walls and windows of the plain 
modern mansion ; the large globe-like conservatory on 
the right, glittering in the sunshine with intolerable 
radiance ; the long range of glass houses on the left in 
just as dense a shade; and the porch, the only con- 
spicuous ornament of the mansion, boldly projecting, 
supported by handsome pillars, under which passed 
the well-gravelled, almost white road, for the carriages of 
visitors. Nowhere could he see a human face or form, 
such as he coveted to meet with before seeing his uncle, 
in the hope of discovering some clue to the mystery that 
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SO Strangely troubled him, and which Mrs. Branch had 
not been able to solve. 

Presently he reached a road that curved away on the 
right from the principal one ; and, passing through an 
arched avenue of close, low-growing trees, led directly to 
the back of the house. 

He halted a moment just within its grateful shelter, 
as if he were asking whether he should follow the principal 
road, where he was entirely open to observation from the 
windows, and where his uncle might at any moment 
appear, looking for him ; or whether he should take this 
other and secluded way where his uncle might even now 
be waiting, pacing to and fro in the cool shade of the place. 

This had been originally made for the servants and 
tradespeople ; but as Wade Concannon well knew, was 
also used invariably by Mr. Joseph Wade in his solitary 
walks, rides, and drives : — a trait, among many similar 
traits, of his simple habits and kindly, familiar feeling 
for his dependents that became noticeable in a neighbour- 
hood that was more aristocratic in its forms and cere- 
monial observances than the aristocracy itself, to which 
some of its inhabitants belonged, and to which all assumed, 
in a sort of undemonstrative, well-bred way, to belong. 

The darkness succeeding the long glare he had been 
exposed to, was in itself a sufficient answer to the query 
as to his route. The relief was so sweet, he went on. 
And he found its pleasantness grow upon him so much 
that it required an effort to make up his mind to leave it 
at the other end. 
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Several times he did what he had imagined Mr. 
Joseph Wade doing — he paced to and fro ; till finding 
not the resolution he waited for, but irresolution growing 
more and more with each moment's delay, he murmured 
to himself, — 

"Fool that I am to be so alarmed before I know if 
there be any occasion for alarm 1 It must be, as the 
woman said, he is hurt and offended at my seeming 
neglect and long absence, and at other matters, which, 
I must confess, may have justly disappointed him. With 
these I can deal. And they must be all! This constant 
fear is idiotic, and will bring about the very thing I 
dread if I do not stop at once, and assume what no doubt 
is quite true, that my uncle knows nothing more " 

He did not, even in thought, finish the sentence, 
for he heard steps behind him; and turning, saw a man 
with his luggage, somewhat heavily laden ; and he was 
struck with the absurdity that they had reached their 
destination so nearly together. 

"While I think, and feel, and fool away my time, he 
acts! Is it not to such men life is given? Is it not 
from men like me life is taken away?" He sighed 
deeply, but from that moment the irresolution, the weak- 
ness vanished ; and something like strength and direct 
purpose became ascending powers. 

In a few minutes he was in the court-yard, met 
Jonathan, Mr. Wade's valet ; asked him, as if casually, 
why he had been sent for, and found, as before, inability 
to answer; coupled, however, with a manner that did 
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not seem to anticipate any kind of unpleasantness or 
trouble. 

But then Jonathan — the comfortable, the well-fed, 
and the handsomely clad — never did anticipate such 
things ; but smiled life away, till trouble had the impu- 
dence to come to his own doors, when nobody could be 
more clamorous for the world's pity and help ; as the 
young Concannon had found on more than one occasion, 
with some cost to his purse, generosity, and good sense. 

The next moment, who should appear at the door but 
the owner of the place 1 The man whom Wade Con- 
cannon loved better than any other man in the world — 
better, far better, than he loved himself; but whom, just 
now, he only the more feared because of his love and 
reverence for him; and because of a perilous something 
in his own breast that he dared not expose, yet which 
might be discovered in spite of him. 

A look was exchanged, grave on the one side, wistful 
on the other. Then the hands were simultaneously 
outstretched, and locked in the old embrace ; and for a 
few moments there was a sense of rest, and peace, and 
hope on both sides. 

And as they entered the house together, the hand ot 
the elder rested on the shoulder of the younger; who 
seemed to go back in heart through many years ; and 
feel himself once more a happy, earnest, innocent boy ; 
listening with delight, to the loving and wise talk, ever so 
felicitously applied, of the man to whom he owed every 
blessing life had afforded. 




CHAPTER II. 




WHAT THE SUMMONS MEANT. 

R. JOSEPH WADE took his nephew to the 
bedroom so long left tenantless, but which looked 
as bright and fresh as if it had never for a day 
been unoccupied or uncared for. He assisted in the un- 
packing of the luggage, and in the setting up of the easel, 
and it was only when all was in perfect order, he said, — 

" You are anxious, no doubt, to hear why I sent for 
you in such peremptory terms ; and it was my intention 
for both our sakes to have explained myself at once, in 
the hope that we might the better enjoy our dinner 
afterwards, and give it a chance of good digestion. But 
you are weary, and need rest and refreshment : that I can 
see. So let us put off serious matters till after the meal, 
and then begin." This was said with a melancholy 
smile flickering over Mr. Joseph Wade's face, as if he 
tried determinedly to believe all would be well in the end, 
but hardly succeeded in his aim. 

" No, sir," said Concannon, " I would prefer to listen 
to you at once." 
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*' Indeed?" responded Mr. Wade, looking pleased; 
but once more uncertain, as he saw the painfully resolute 
look in his nephew's face. 

He sat down on a couch that stood before a low 
window, whence there was a fine view of the park, 
and he invited Concannon to sit by his side. 

"No, sir," responded the young man with a smile, 
" if I am here as a suspected criminal, it is but fitting 
that I should appear at some sort of bar of justice, say 
just as I stand, behind my chair — thus ! Let me add, 
that it is impossible I or any man could desire a more 
worthy judge ! " 

** Guilty or not guilty?" demanded Mr. Joseph Wade ; 
not unwilling to fall into his nephew's humour ; which at 
least promised an easier entrance for both into the dis- 
cussion they both feared. 

" Guilty, sir, of many things I am sorry for ; but not 
guilty, I think, of any crime that you will hold as sufficiently 
serious to have summoned me specially here to answer." 

There was a little pause after this, which [ended in 
Mr. Joseph Wade's taking from his pocket four letters, 
and opening and looking at them sadly. Then he was 
about to hand them to Concannon to read, but changed 
his mind, and laid them on the sofa by his side. 

" You were too young to remember the death of your 
mother, my sister ; and you were, I think, only just enter- 
ing on your fifth year when your father died." 

"I remember him well, and his great affection for 
me." 
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" Do you know that although he died penniless, and 
I had to pay his debts, I considered myself, after all, 
as the obliged of the two parties to the transaction; 
for he had something precious to leave me, his all, in 
leaving me you — you an orphan, I a childless man?" 

** Only vaguely, sir, have I heard of these things." 

**And as you grew older I grew more grateful to 
God. I had manifold reasons for so doing. You 
were blessed — so it seemed — with every gift that human- 
ity most yearns for — health, beauty, and strength in 
your person ; while your mental faculties made your early 
education a constant delight to me ; made your subse- 
quent school progress brilliant ; and finally took you to 
the highest honours a student can dream of — for you won 
a double first from your university ; and I read exult- 
ingly in every paper I came across your name and the 
brief particulars of your family and career, mine being 
inextricably bound with your own." The speaker ceased ; 
and the listener bending low his head, knew how great 
was the emotion that caused the silence, and which 
almost equally overpowered him. 

" Such, then, was your entrance upon life. Fitted for 
any and every career, and actuated, I am bound to say, 
by motives and aims that promised equal benefit to your 
fellow-men and to yourself. Five years have passed, and 
what have you to show — I do not say to me, but to God 
— to your own conscience ? " 

** Nothing ! " murmured the young man in a choking 
voice. " Nothing, sir — as yet." 



I 
i 
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"Take these letters. Read them at your leisure. 
No, please, not now. I will give you their pith while 
you glance simply at the dates. Those you perceive are 
respectively four years ago — tliree years ago — two months 
ago— while the fourth is yet but a few hours* old." 

"I see, sir," said Concannon, as he glanced at the 
letters, and recognised the handwritings. 

"This, the earliest, informed me you had resigned your 
commercial appointment in the great house of Barton 
Brothers, where you were ultimately to become a partner 
with my capital. 

"The second is to a similar purport regarding your 
resignation of the post of attachk at St. Petersburg; 
and so bringing to an end all my hopes for you of a 
diplomatic career. 

" The third is from a friend of yours and mine, in- 
forming me your picture is not in the Academy exhibition, 
and that he had learned it was in the list of the rejected ; 
a fact you did not think proper to make known to me, 
even though I told you I was in expectation of seeing 
you here soon ; and of then accompanying you to share 
in the pleasure of seeing you an artist. 

"The fourth and last is from Lord Waring, received 
but yesterday, and enclosing one to you, which you had 
better read: — 

^^ House of Lords^ 2 am, 

'* Dear Concannon,^ — ^While personally I very much 
Jregret to be obliged to seek another private secretary, and 
While I am utterly unable to divine the reason of your 
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failure, the fact of failure is so obvious, and has been so 
brought home to me (for the second time) just now by 
one of my colleagues, who has to-night suffered severely 
in the Commons through my being obliged to pass with- 
out examination, under great pressure of work, and 
urgent necessities of speed, a letter I instructed you to 
write for me, that I have no choice but to send you this, 
through your uncle, with my best wishes for your welfare. 

** Please return at once the papers relating to your 
Oxford Mission, now ended. 

" Yours sincerely, 

** Waring. 

'* P.S. — Your report just now to hand. It seems so 
good and so much to the purpose, that I cannot but 
lament to have had to write such a letter, and to still 
feel obliged to send it*' 

Concannon put the letter on the table before him, and 
with his hand resting on it, neither spoke nor moved. 

Mr. Wade saw how deeply he was affected, and could 
not himself for some time proceed calmly. 

" The loss of Lord Waring's influence, which, in cei** 
tain eventualities of your success, he had promised me, 
involves of course the loss of your only chance of entering 
Parliament ? " 

" It is all true, sir — too true ! " 

" Three times, I notice, you have 'resigned.' Resignation 
is an easy, indulgent word ; it means, I presume, failure 
anticipated ? " 
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" Yes, sir." 

" With your patrons and yourself? " 

"Yes." 

" Do you now perceive why I sent for you ? *' 

"Partly, sir." 

"Listen, then. For this may be the last time I shall 
ever so address you." 

" I hope not, sir." 

" I hope not too. I pray to God this day shall not end 
with so great a calamity for me ! " 

" What is it, sir, you wish — ^that I can do ? " asked 
Concannon, after a long and most painful silence on the 
part of his uncle — a silence that the young man found 
he must break. 

" Can you doubt my wish ? I want some explanation. 
I want to know what is the meaning of these failures, 
one after the other, and all so inexplicable. Are you 
in debt ? " 

" No, sir ; you have been too generous to make that 
honestly possible." 

"Are you in love ? " 

" I have never yet seen the woman I have seriously 
thought to marry," said Concannon. 

" Have you any false friends — who are deluding you 
from the paths of duty, and abusing the sacred name of 
friendship ? '* 

Concannon noticed the increasing harshness of the tone, 
but he simply replied — 

''I havebut one friend in the world, and desire no other." 

3 
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The emotion in Mr. Joseph Wade's face showed he 
perfectly understood who that friend was ; and the hope 
that was fast dying out again revived. 

" Tell that friend, then, what is the matter. Give me 
your confidence. Speak to me as to your father — as to 
your friend — as some day you may want to talk to the 
wife of your bosom. In the name of God I charge you 
to tell, me honestly. Let me see if it is yet too late to 
restore all things to their former state, or to one, at least, 
that may be equivalent. Come, boy, I have something 
to say to you — some crumbs of comfort — if you only fairly 
set me going." 

The changing colours, the painful hues on Wade Con- 
cannon's cheek were for some time his only answer; 
and his uncle really began to think he would presently be 
relieved by some revelation into the mystery that en- 
veloped the young man's life, who was, he thought? 
preparing to speak. 

But, if so, the impulse quickly died ; and, in its place, 
a bold counter-move was attempted to break through 
the terrible dilemma : — 

" I think, my dear uncle, the essential thing is my 
indifferent health." 

*' You have no known disease ? " 

" Certainly not." 

"Have you consulted any doctor? '* 

**No, sir.'* 

" We will call in mine to-morrow." 

" No, sir, I do not need him ! " cried Concannoq 
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with passionate vehemence. Conscious of this, he carefully 
moderated his tone as he went on : — " Time and your 
continued kindness will, I doubt not, do everything for 
me. I shall be more careful in the future. Health is 
a possession a young man never thinks of till he is in 
danger of losing it I mean to recover myself. I do, 
indeed I Once more trust me." 

" You ask me that seriously ?." 

** As God sees my heart, I do ! " 

" And hopefully ? " 

" Yes." 

"Then I will try to trust you, as you say, once more — I 
will indeed ! Give me your hand." 

Holding that hand, and making its owner sit down 
by his side, Mr. Joseph Wade continued : — 

'*I think you have somewhat comforted me, and 
certainly you have left me in a position to say what I 
feared I should be obliged to leave unsaid, or say 
it only to the increase of your trouble and my own. 
The Rev. Mr. Gillow is dying. The doctor tells me 
he will probably linger on a few months or so, but no 
longer. His doom is fixed. The living is, as you know, 
in my gift. It enjoys a good income — a capital house 
and garden, and is near me. I have never forgotten your 
first desire to go into the Church; and it was a great dis- 
appointment when you changed your view, and decided 
on trying a commercial career. Come back to that 
earlier; view. You are already so fully prepared that a 
f^w w^eks will do all that remains ; and my friencj Bishop 
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Johnstone will only be too glad to ordain you at the 
earliest possible moment" 

" I cannot, sir ! I cannot I I cannot ! " cried Con* 
cannon with increasing vehemence, forgetting everything 
but the effect on his own mind of the proposal 

*• Why ? " asked Mr. Joseph Wade, rising from his 
seat; and for the first time giving way to looks and 
gestures of anger. 

" I am not worthy ! " 

" Evasion, sir ! Unmanly evasion ! Well, I have 
little more to say. In the morning I shall again demand 
an answer. Woe be to you if you again refuse ! " 

Not another word would he utter in answer to Wade 
Concannon's broken voice, and appeal for a few weeks* 
delay ; but left him abruptly, and himself forced back 
the latter*s interposing arm, and closed the door between 
them. 




CHAPTER III. 



A DREAM REVERIE. 



jiTjiTARDLY any phenomena could be more inter- 
Jl^JL esting to a student of human nature than the 
double current or double series of currents that 
characterised the habitual life of Wade Concannon. 

Often in the same moment, commonly in the same 
hour, when those influences had power over him that 
have landed him in such a slough of despond, would 
other and antagonistic ones spring from his better and 
healthier nature, but which in the conflict that ensued 
had generally to succumb. 

How low his heart sank as his uncle left him alone in 
his room, words would fail to express ; but the intensity 
of the depression had scarcely begun to pass away, 
before he saw that he must dress for dinner, while 
expecting each moment to be called. 

It was a fresh shock to find that he was kept from his 
uncle's table for the first time in his life. Jonathan came in 
with a tray in his hand and a table-cloth on his arm, bustling 
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and smiling as though it was not only the most natural, 
but also the pleasantest thing in the world for his young 
master to dine alone. Perhaps, however, Jonathan was 
thinking of the advantages his own society would confer. 

" They can't understand us youths, these elderly gents," 
he said, with a delicious air -of making himself at home ; 
while apparently only intending to perform that office 
for Mr. Concannon. 

The young man tried to laugh, and knowing how 
Jonathan had been spoiled in his twenty years' service 
with Mr. Wade, made no remark on the familiarity, or 
on the youthfulness of the man who was just over forty 
years of age. 

" Thank you," he said to him, " for thinking of me ; 
but I must beg you to take away what you have brought. 
I can eat nothing.'* And no doubt he spake but as he 
felt at the momfent. 

It shocked him to think of eating and drinking now. 
He had found it impossible to do either for many hours 
before meeting his relative, when he had only suspense 
and possibilities of danger to endure. Since then the case 
was sadly altered. He and Mr. Wade had met, and he 
was slowly realising the worst of his previous fears. 

At the same time his appetites were still intact, though 
rapidly deteriorating under the influences of his habitual 
life. He was, in fact, hungry and thirsty. Jonathan 
guessed as much, and waited. Presently, the appetising 
odourof the soup, and the broiled chicken, and the curling 
delicate slices of bacon that assailed his senses, as 
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Jonathan, with a broad grin, removed the covers in suc- 
cession in order that his young master might anticipate 
the good things he had brought, drove away for the moment 
all thoughts of the inconsistency, though not all con- 
sciousness of the ludicrous aspect the affair would present 
to any bystander who knew the whole truth — as happily 
Jonathan did not. So, after some awkward hesitation, 
he ate and drank heartily. 

He had not yet learned, what time would painfully 
teach him, that the habits of his life were breaking 
down all that was sound and substantial in character 
alike for grief or gladness; so that it became only too 
easy to pass from one to the other, while turning neither 
to the beneficent uses for which Nature designed them. 

It was a charming little dinner, confined to few things, 
but perfect alike in detail, combination, and completeness. 
Concannon thoroughly enjoyed it 
. " Master wrote down with his own hand exactly what 
you were to have," remarked the watchful and appreciative 
Jonathan. 

*'My uncle, I suppose, dines at a later hour ? " 

"Oh no, he's dining now." 

" What 1 while you are occupying yourself here I Pray 
go to him at once. I can wait upon myself. I am 
used to doingso." 

" Oh no," said Jonathan, with an ineffable smile of 
superiority. " That was his express order. He wanted 
little for himself, he said, and if he didn't get that it 
didn't much matter. Funny gentleman ! " 
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Time was when Concannon would have so sternly 
rebuked this style of talk as not only to send the seem- 
ingly eternal smile out of Jonathan's face, but to make 
its return a slow and vexatious process. 

Now, however, he was in no mood to read anybody 
lectures. Conscience told him he needed rather to 
receive than to impart; while experience and shame 
warned him to raise no disputes that might bring himself 
into question even with a valet. 

Apart from this instinctive fear, he was deeply touched 
by his uncle's words and behaviour, which brought 
vividly back all the effect of their late interview. 

He wanted to get rid of Jonathan ; he wanted to be 
alone; but he also wanted to keep some of the old 
friendliness that had existed from boyhood between 
them ; for he could not tell how soon even such help as 
the valet's might be needed, and become precious as the 
only medium between his uncle and himself. ^ 

So Jonathan was simply reminded that the things 
were done with. 

"Shall I leave the decanter and a glass?" asked 
Jonathan, when all else was cleared away from the cloth. 

" No I " said Concannon, with loud and unnecessary 
decision, as, perhaps he himself thought ; for, as Jona- 
than was going across the floor with them he added, 
** You may as well leave them." 

Fancying he saw Jonathan's face a little clouded, he 
said maliciously, — 

" You didn't intend to finish the decanter for me ? " 
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" Oh lud, sir," grinned Jonathan, " how like you that 
is!" 

" And how like you the other thing is ! " rejoined 
Concannon. 

" Well, I won't deny I do like a glass of sound wine, 
and I'm not partickler to the vintage. I hope you found 
the sherry good, I haven't yet tasted it myself." 

The hint was rather strong, but was submitted to; 
Jonathan was told to pour out a glass for himself, which 
he did, and drank it off with gusto, and seemed to 
revel in it lingeringly afterwards, before opening his 
heart. 

" I see things is a little queer, Mr. Concannon, be- 
tween you and the governor. But we'll pull you through. 
You may depend on me." 

"You are very good," said Concannon drily, as he 
rose and opened the door ; a seeming compliment that 
so affected Jonathan he would have become still more 
demonstrative, but that as he turned to say something 
just outside, his eyes met only the broad blank of the 
door, which had been instantly but quietly closed on him. 

" That ass will become a nuisance impossible to put up 
with ! " exclaimed Concannon. 

The valet and the annoyance he had caused were, how- 
ever, soon forgotten, as the young man found himself in 
the solitude of his chamber reviewing the late scene with 
his uncle. 

One passage in Lord Waring's letter had greatly struck 
him, and he now repeated it to himself: — 
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"'While I am unable to divine the reason ot your 
failure ! ' He has, then, been speculating on it Why ? 

** He remembers perhaps my collegiate success — my 
ambition — perhaps even recalls incidents in which I 
seemed to play my part in manly fashion in electioneer- 
ing and other affairs, therefore assumes I have naturally 
my full share of worldly, intellectual, and scholarly ability, 
and then finds they are useless all — I fail ! God help 
me ! He is right. I have once more failed. 

" One by one I am having for ever closed against me 
the doors which were accustomed to open before I 
knocked. 

" Failure ! Failure ! Failure ! Nobody knows why. 
Do I know myself?" 

And then he found himself once more face to face with 
all his old troubles. 

How they seemed to take shape in half-human forms, 
and to come in troops, flocking into his brain, borne on 
the fumes of the wine ; of which, however, he had yet 
partaken only with studied moderation ! And how ma- 
liciously they appeared to inquire whether he liked the 
new state of things they had brought him to ! How they 
revelled in the enjoyment of his enjoyment — if enjoyment 
it were ! Well, they had prepared the home, and natur- 
ally came to welcome him as he took possession. And 
then to all these — his feverish fancies — ^tbere was added 
yet another. He thought he heard one of them speaking 
to him, as deputed by the rest, and asking him with 
devilish glee what he proposed to do in the morning 
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when his uncle would demand a final answer ? He only 
had till the morning. Let him mind that ! 

He did mind, till he found himself in such a seething 
chaos of pain and remorse, shame, doubt, irresolution, 
and despair, that he threw himself on the bed, and strove 
to shut out everything the world contained but sleep. 

Finding that hopeless, he rose, went to the table, and 
filled the glass with wine and held up the contents 
between him and the light of the lamp : — 

" Why have I failed ? Canst thou answer me. Angel or 
Devil, Guardian or Tempter; who makest this, thy hearths 
ruby blood, so sweet, precious, irresistible ? Tell me, or I 
will swear to drink no more ! " 

After a pause he rises to take a few turns up and down 
the room, but again finds the exertion so fatiguing after, 
as he chooses to think, his "recent hard work in the 
business of his mission," — his no longer, as he bitterly re- 
minds himself — that he goes back to the couch, and sits 
there in a long and gloomy reverie. 

But by degrees the reverie passes into sleep. But at 
what particular moment the one ended and the other 
began — or when actual thought ceased, and dreaming 
supervened — or whether the two merged into each other, 
one now assuming supremacy, and then the other, just 
as tendency to sleep or to wakefulness predominated, 
Concannon never afterwards could satisfactorily make out. 
Enough to say that what he passed through in a single 
half-hour was destined to play a noticeable part among 
the influences that would affect his whole future life. 
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His mind, naturally an imaginative one, while full of 
the fancies that prompted his invocation to the Angel or 
Devil, Guardian or Tempter, and which would remain 
with him as the last of his conscious impressions before 
sleep, presently became aware he was in some awful 
invisible presence ; and although his flesh crept, and his 
hair stirred at first, he soon came to feel no fear ; for 
when it spake the voice was so soft, and low, and pene- 
trating, so full of gentleness and sympathy, that he 
yearned for fuller communion. 

This at last came, and a remarkable dialogue ensued : — 

The Voice. "Well?" 

Concannon, "Alas, it is not well ! Delude me no 
longer with pleasant-sounding words." 

The Voice, " What if I can make the words things ? 
Transform their pleasant sound to still more pleasant 
sense ? " 

Concannon, " You cannot I That at least I have dis- 
covered." 

The Voice. " How ? " 

Concannon, "By following your guidance right into 
this slough of despond." 

The Voice, "Ay, but how did you follow? In the 
faith that can remove mountains, or in the doubt that 
ever presages failure ? Was it mere appetite, or rational 
conviction beside, that led you on ? When I seemed in 
the darkness of your spirit to fail you or mislead you, 
did you confide all to me, try me as a friend desires to 
be tried ? " 
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Concannon, " No ; I wished to stop in time. I have 
done so." 

The Voice, ** And with happier results ? '* 

Con cannon, " No ; fiend that you are ! You know 
that only too well.*' 

The Voice, " Perhaps I am not so omniscient as you 
think. Tell me. The tedium of life you felt weigh so 
heavily, has that gone ? " 

Concannon, ** Mocking spirit, no !" 

The Voice, "Yet /sent it away." 

Concannon, "To return later infinitely worse." 

The Voice, " Is it so now ? " 

Concannon, "Yes." 

The Voice, **Try then once more my infinitely better 
against your ' infinitely worse/ and see which is master. 
You are pale. Your hands tremble, and at times clutch 
convulsively as if seeking the friendly aid you reject. 
Yet I tell you that your colour shall come back, life dance 
through all your veins, your hands be able to grasp friend 
or enemy in fitting embrace, if ^" 

Concannon, " — If only I will drink once more at your 
bidding. Away, deluding fiend ! I will not ! " 

The Voice, " I have erred, then, in thinking you 
needed me. That is well, and I am content. The in- 
explicable craving you used to feel, and which I alone 
could understand and allay; the instinctive desire for 
something to stir and excite the languid faculties into 
vigorous action, which I strove not unsuccessfully to 
satisfy, and which you said gave you glimpses of a 
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finer life — enjoyment with only agreeable effort for its 
attainment — all these — this vague craving — this instinc- 
tive need for external aid to activity — these glimpses 
of a fairer life — all these then you no longer feel, or 
you have found more effective means of gratifying 
them ? That too is well, very well ! Let me then 
rejoice with you. Let me sit at your feet while I learn 
from you how I may more wisely than before minister to 
the happiness of your less fortunate brethren — the rest of 
mankind. Speak then ! 

" What ! Silent ! Must I then, like a huxter in the 
mart, trumpet forth the value of my wares ? If so, ask 
yourself beforehand what object I, or beings like me, can 
have to gain if not the Truth ? Listen. You are well- 
read. Recall, then, the practice of the world from its 
earliest manhood. Glance over the innumerable races 
of men, from the Greek who was in his own person much 
of all that he delighted to figure imaginatively as his 
gods, himself a demi-god, down to the rudest and most 
ignorant of Barbarian tribes, and what do you find? 
What, but everywhere and in every age, my worship — 
my altars — in grateful acknowledgment of ceaseless 
blessings. 

" Think of your poets : next in number and signifi- 
cance to their songs of love, come their hymns and odes 
to me. Think of the philosophers : how few are there 
I cannot reckon as my disciples. Think of your 
scientific men : do they not, even now as ever, practically 
labour to make me welcome to those who distrust me, 
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and to enhance the faith and love of all who unhesi- 
tatingly confide in me ? 

" Ah, my friend, are you wiser than the Greeks, wiser 
than the poets, wiser than the philosophers, wiser than the 
scientific men ? Are you even >viser than the unsophisti- 
cated instincts of the cultureless multitude of your kind, 
who have little else to guide them ? 

"You sigh, you groan, the burden is heavy — I can 
make it light. Ah, yes ! Once more I see conviction 
growing. No, do not answer me. I hear in advance all 
you would say. Come ! Pour out a glass of wine. You 
need not drink ! " 

Concannon, " I will not. But, to show I fear you not, 
there is the wine ! '* 

The Voice. '* Do you mark the foam-bubbles on the 
surface?'* 

Concantion. " Ay.'* 

The Yoke. " What do they mean ? '* 

Concannon. '* They are foam-bubbles. Is not that 
enough ? " 

Tlie Voice. " No ; they bid you consider how all the 
coveted things of the world, obtained with so much labour 
and worry and pain, are but bubbles. They bid you be 
content to know that in bursting them as you drink, you 
get at that which the world's bubbles never give — the 
divine liquor below. Drink, then, foolish man, and be- 
come wise ! Drink, and like the grape itself, which dies 
only to pass into a new and more glorious spiritual life 
*— prefiguring man's own destiny, mortality to-day, im* 
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mortality through seeming death to-morrow — you, as you 
drain the nectar to the last drop, shall feel its soul pass 
into your soul — give you comfort inestimable — inspire 
you, open to you a kingdom of the brain, surpassing 
while it lasts all the kingdoms of the earth." 

Concannon. " Ay, while it lasts ! ** 

The Voice, "My good friend, things in this world 
have their price. My price is patience and faith. When 
your happiness ceases for a time, you can still have it in 
recollection. Be easy. Be patient. The dark hours 
will pass. Again will come the power with the desire. 
Once more you will have only to enjoy. 

" Ah me, fortunate man that you are in all but the not 
thinking so ! Your guardian is rich. As his sole heir 
you are, or will be, rich too. Why not take then all that 
wealth can give in the love of women, in art, in leisure, in 
every imaginable kind of enjoyment ? Come, drink, and 
doubly crown thyself: once now in anticipation, once 
later in the reality, and in the strength I will bestow ! '* 

Concannon, " I obey ! I will drink ! ** 

Suddenly the dream-reverie was broken : how. Con- 
cannon knew not ; but he started to his feet in a state ot 
extreme agitation, through the sudden contact of the 
actual world, as he saw it reflected in his own chamber, 
with the shadowy and awful world in which it seemed he 
had so long been. 

Recovering himself as the recollection of the Tempter 
and the Temptation came back to him, he was so struck 
with his own vivid impressions of the dialogue, that he 
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sat down and \vrote the details just as he happened to re- 
member them, without order or sequence ; and then finally 
shaped them, with all possible fidelity to the truth, into 
the form in which they have been laid before the reader : 
his own helplessness and impotence in the dialogue be- 
coming more and more unpleasantly conspicuous to him 
at every step. 




CHAPTER IV. 




"the portrait of a gentleman," 

GAIN Concannon tried to sleep ; wooing it by all 
the artifices he had become master of in his many 
combats with the restlessness that affected him 
nightly. For to such a state of things had the unhappy 
man brought all the bounty that Heaven had showered 
upon him in his earlier days. 

For an hour or more he strove, but he was beaten ; 
so he rose, wetted a large handkerchief, and bound it 
round his forehead. He then unpacked a picture he had 
brought among his luggage, and placed it on the easel, 
and stood before it a long time in earnest study. 

" *The Portrait of a Gentleman,' I called it wh^n I sent 
it so hopefully to the Academy. Thank God, I did not 
put his name ! Else he might have found it is failure I 
am now connecting with him, instead of— as in the outset 
of life — something we both felt to be glory ! 

" It is a good picture I I swear it is a good one ! — 
while yet I see the faults that caused its rejection. Had 
my judges been men who looked more to the intrinsic 
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quality discoverable in the work, than to those exact but 
superficial qualities that affect the popular estimate of a 
picture as a whole, they would have welcomed it and 
welcomed me. Why not work on it now, and for him ? 
It may please him. At least he will be an indulgent 
critic.** 

He prepared his palette ; and managed to get a good 
light from the lamp, and began. 

** * The Portrait of a Gentleman ! ' How happyj and 
yet how accidental was that title I An enemy desiring 
to be just, might say of him, * He is a geptleman, and — 
nothing more I* 

" Is that true ? I look upon him here, in my own 
rendering, and I see a thoughtful face, a cultured face, a 
kindly face, but with no particular strength below either, 
aspect — full of character up to a certain point — charac- 
terless beyond. Whatever a gentleman ought to be, he 
is. And with that keynote one understands him — under- 
stands his truthfulness, honour, and generosity — under- 
stands all the pleasant courtesies and gracefulnesses of 
his daily life ! 

*^ Strange ! I had no such modified thoughts of him when 
I took the sketches, fiom which at a later time I painted 
this. Has my eye, my perception, or my hand been weak 
or false ? Have they rendered him unworthily ; or is the 
picture true, and therefore explanatory of underlying weak- 
nesses in him, that I have at times made answerable for 
my own weakness, when looking about to relieve myself 
from blame and reproach too heavy to be quietly borne ? 
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" Unmanly thought ! Let him be what he will, I love 
and revere him, and only scorn myself for finding in his 
indulgence of me as a boy a parricidal kind of weapon 
with which to strike 1 " 

For an hour or more Concannon worked. Then he 
began to feel greatly fatigued, but borne up by a new 
thought that this portrait of his uncle might yet be the 
instrument of salvation. 

For already he was meditating flight He was quite 
resolved not to incur so dreadful a charge as the cure of 
souls while his own soul proved to be so much more 
than he knew how to manage. So he was asking himself 
whether it would not be wise to depart in the early 
morning ; and appeal by letter to his uncle's kindness for 
a few weeks' grace, while he strove to see his way to re- 
turn, and obey him in all things. He thought such a 
prayer, so urged, could hardly be refused a second time. 

By some extraordinary combination of ideas of which 
he was perfectly unconscious, he went to the decanter, 
poured out and drank a glass of wine; then a second, and 
drank that ; and then a third, and drank that ; and it was 
only when he saw he had nearly emptied the decanter 
that he recollected what he had done ; and for a moment 
stood there, looking as if he were the very guiltiest 
creature in dl creation. 

And even after that he poured out the remainder into 
his glass ; but by an effort of will that seemed to bring 
drops of perspiration to his forehead, he poured it back 
again ; took the decanter and glass to the landing outside 
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his door, placed them on the dinner- tray that had been 
left there, and returned to his room. 

Once inside, he locked the door in a kind of frenzy, 
as against a deadly and pursuing foe. And then he 
sat down on the nearest chair, dropped his hands to his 
knees, and stayed for some time staring at vacancy, 

A tap at the door disturbed him and made him rise 
hurriedly to his feet, and assume an attitude of uncon- 
cern. 

" Come in ! " he ejaculated, forgetting he had fastened 
the door, till he heard a vain attempt to enter. He 
turned the key, and Jonathan came in on tiptoe. The 
valet shut the door after him, with an excess of safe pre- 
caution, and then drew from his pocket a letter. 

*' This has just come by post, and not knowing what 
might be in it, I thought it best to keep it out of the 
governor's eyes.** 

Concannon took the letter, but so obviously waited 
for Jonathan to go before opening it that the latter said, — 

" Aha! a word to the wise. You want to be alone ? " 

"I do!" 

" Ay, ay I I understand the ways of young gents — and 
the ways of their young ladies too ! " 

" Do you see in the superscription of this letter the 
refined touch of beauty ? " asked Concannon mockingly, 
as he held up a villanous-looking scrawl. 

'* No, but there are go-betweens " 

" Like you ! Jonathan, once for all, I am sick of this ! 
I am my uncle's nephew under any and all circumstances. 
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If you remember that we shall get oa If not, then— 
not I " 

. Under this attack Jonathan experienced so great a 
collapse that the young man added, — 

" You are a good fellow at heart; but my uncle is spoil- 
ing you.. Now, if I ever do succeed him, I don't want a 
spoiled servant. Take the hint and go i " Jonathan did 
take the hint, and went. And Concannon recovered his 
spirits, as he found he had not yet become quite an 
incapable. 

He now examined his letter, first from the outside, of 
which he could make nothing; then from the inside, 
where he read with surprise as follows : — 

"HONERED SiRR, 

" Remembering as ow you was at the bel ringin last 
yer, and ow you henjiyed yourself and mad al abote you 
henjiy thereselves, I thot you mite like to be hinformed 
ther is to be on Juli the secnd a metin of bel ringrs from 
sevrel paroches rownd and it is hexpected that som of 
Collage Youthes from London will com down to witnes 
the tryal of scill — and haltogethere ther is hexpected a 
Werry joUi party. 

" Thinkin sirr of you, I ad the lucke to fal in with a 
man who sayd you wer a rich gentleman's sun — and that 
he coud tel me wher you livd and yore rite name— wich 
he did — and so I sot down and rote this at wunce to tel 
you. So noe more at present from yores to commande 

"Humphrey Clarke 
"belringr. 
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" p. S. — I am hout of cash jest now and so can't go uti- 
les yore honore woud send a trifel to take me doune and 
bring me back, care of the Peel of Bells, St. Clements 
Lane, London," 

Concannon's cheek flamed as he read this. He knew 
nothing of the writer, but he certainly had been at that 
last year's meeting of the bell-ringers. 

And not only then, but every year for four years pre- 
viously. He had found in them — so he chose to think — 
and not in them only — a safety-valve for those long-re- 
pressed desires which made his daily existence a torment. 
But that the invitation should reach him just now, when 
all things warned him away from danger, startled him. 
He twisted the letter into a roll, and lighted it at the gas, 
and watched It burning, till the very last spark died out, 
when he exclaimed emphatically, and as if relieved, — 

" There's an end of that ! " 

"I have heard," he said to himself in his thoughts, 
wlien roused from the lethargy which had again over- 
taken him, " that when certain evil elements get into the 
frame and appear immovable, there is a remedy — a des- 
perate one — consisting of an increase of those very same 
elements ; till, like a dammed-up reservoir, overcharged, 
the whole bursts through their environment, and are dis- 
charged to the last drop. 

"Is it an instinct of safety, or a terrible temptation to 
new danger, that makes me think of this to-night, and just 
after reading that bell-ringer's letter ? " 
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Again Jonathan interrupted him with a hurried tap, 
and then by opening the door immediately, and saying in 
a loud whisper, — 

** Master is in a bad way, and talks of coming up to 
see you before he goes to bed." And then he hurried 
off 

**He will not, then, give roe till the morning, but de- 
mands my answer to-night ! Or is it that he divines the 
possibility of finding the bird flown in the morning? 
This is dreadful ! God help me! The Church! I dare 
not yield. And yet if I do not I shall perhaps be spared 
the deciding to go by the ignominy of being turned out.'* 

His uncle's grave tap was now heard. 

" Yes, it is he ! " thought Concannon, as he went to 
admit him. 

Mr. Joseph Wade's face seemed to confirm the sinister 
anticipations of his nephew. It said so plainly, " My 
mind is made up ! What about yours ? " 

As he entered, Concannon bowed, placed a chair, and 
stood once more before him respectfully. 

" Sit down," said Mr. Wade; and Concannon sat down. 
"I think I was a little too hasty with you." He said 
this, however, with a tone that boded, Concannon thought, 
no good for him, as regarding any possible change of de- 
termination. Casting his eye round the room as if seek- 
ing the while for some gentle way of saying a stern thing, 
Mr. Wade's glance lighted on the portrait. 

" What is that ? " he asked, as if with no particular 
interest in the answer. 
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"Will you kindly move nearer and see?" was the 
response. 

Mr. Wade rose, went nearer, was startled with what he 
saw, but turned his eyes away, and again sat down upon 
his chair, saying not a word. 

" You do not like it, sir? " asked Concannon. 

"Why have you put it there just at this moment? 
Why did you bring it here at all? I never asked you to ■ 
paint me ! " 

" No, sir ; but when I tried to think of a good subject 
for the Academy, I found that no matter in what direction 
I moved, I always came back to the one subject nearest 
my heart — the portrait of my uncle." 

Mr. Wade waved his trembling hand as if to stop that 
kind of conversation, which no doubt disturbed him in 
his intended purpose to-night ; and then, as if for the 
same reason, he again rose, and walked thrice througli 
the room, carefully avoiding to let a single glance fall on 
the picture. 

But presently Concannon, who watched him, conscious 
of the straggle within, had the heartfelt satisfaction to see 
him stop abruptly, lift his chair, and set it down firmly 
before the picture, and then take his seat, and become 
engrossed with it 

He had never been painted till now, never even been 
photographed. And it is a sensation for the wisest and 
coolest of men to see themselves for the first time as 
another man has seen them : a man who has no self-love 
to consider, no preconceptions of what a face ought to be 
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to influence his judgment of what a face is; and who, be* 
sides all this, is technically skilled in the study of charac- 
ter, and taught by the inevitable laws of his art to see and 
to reproduce the actual truth. 

Was he, Concannon wondered, studying the quality of 
the picture ; or studying by its aid the artist's mind and 
future ; or was he studying himself and his own character 
by the indications therein afforded ? 

"Was it this they rejected? " asked Mr. Wade, after a 
very long pause. 

'* Yes." 

**They were not just to you." 

" Let me be just to them. I have seen it to-night with 
fresh eyes, and have greatly improved it.** 

Mr. Wade took a long look at his nephew's face, as 
wondering how that could be, on a night he had found so 
eventful in present emotion, so provocative of future 
anger. Was Concannon, after all, a mere trifler in mat- 
ters of sentiment ; a man who could, in the very shadow 
of impending doom, eat a good dinner, as the fussy Jona- 
than had made known ; and then, when he should have 
been diving deep into the innermost recesses of his soul, 
to see what answer might thence be forthcoming for the 
satisfaction of his relative, and for his own safety, could 
calmly take out his colours, and employ — perhaps amuse 
himself, and fill up the time — by painting a portrait ? 

Thinking thus, and unpleasantly conscious of his ten- 
dency to be content with words, when acts which must 
seem harsh were needed, he steeled himself to carry out 
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to the bitter end if necessary what he had resolved upon 
in connection with this untimely visit. 

" Bring your chair here by me," he began in a gentle 
tone. 

Concannon obeyed, and half shut his eyes, as if to 
reflect on and prepare for a fresh attempt to make him 
speak out plainly. 

** Can you, patiently, let me take my own course in 
what I have to say ? I should not like to commit any 
error, through anger or misunderstandings on either side, 
that I might sorrow for afterwards." Of course he was 
responded to as cheerfully as the serious issues impend- 
ing left possible. 

"Am I right then in thinking the Church was your first 
love, when you began to question yourself as to your 
future career?" 

"Yes, sir." 

" You were then ambitious ; are you so still ? " 

" Yes," answered Concannon, but only after a long 
pause, as if he had felt it necessary to weigh carefully the 
answer. 

"And is it now what it then was, a reasonable ambition ; 
one that accepts with content, if not even welcomes with 
a deeper feeling, aims and ends that must from their 
nature purify and chasten in the very ardour of selfish 
pursuit ? " 

"I hope so — I think so," answered Concannon. 

"Then supposing the right faculties, the right spirit, 
and an open way, beset by no obstacles, can you, in a 
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worldly point of view, conceive any course more likely to 
be advantageous to a man than the Church ministry? " 

'' No, sir." 

" So far then we are agreed. But there is an infinitely 
higher question involved, than that of one's worldly pros- 
pects. Your views were singularly pure and unselfish; your 
aims high, and wide-sweeping. An earnest ecclesiastical 
reformer, but a reformer in the spirit of love. A devoted 
son of the Church, yet filled with charity towards those 
who dissented from her forms or tenets ; as well as to- 
wards those who, unhappily, belong to no religious per- 
suasion, and for whom you proposed in your youthful 
enthusiasm that Churchmen and Dissenters should go 
forth together, banded like brothers, to bring these Eng- 
lish heathens into the Christian fold, leaving to them- 
selves to select church or chapel, when fit for either. 
Have your views essentially changed in any of these 
respects ? " 

**No.'' 

" Well, that is much. I have only one other thing to 
speak of — ^your domestic life and mine. Look round 
you — not merely with your bodily but your mental vision 
— on my house, gardens, park, and estate. Wealth, com- 
fort, luxury announce themselves on every hand. God 
has been most good to me. What then must be my 
actual state if I say I have no home ? There can be 
none for me where affection does not enter. God knows 
how I have loved you as boy, youth, and man ! How 
cared for you ! How built up in anticipation your and 
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ftiy future — you with a sweet wife and joyous children 
trooping about you, and I sharing in your every joy. 

" What now is the position ? All my hopes of your 
finding a worthy and successful career having failed up 
to the present moment; am I to add to the rest, the 
wreck of our domestic life ? " 

" I trust not, sir ! I trust in God that will not — shall 
not be so," said Concannon, with broken voice, and 
moistening eyes. 

" Then the time has come for a final decision, that may 
yet save everything most precious to us both, or compel 
us both to see that all is irrecoverably lost. I have sought 
counsel to-night on my knees. And I am now here so to 
speak and act that no possible doubt shall remain in your 
mind as to the consequences of your decision. 

"I repeat then, and for the last time, my wish that you 
prepare for the ministry ; " then seeing Concannon was 
hurriedly about to speak and no doubt refuse, he held up 
his hand to enforce silence, and said with some bitterness 
of tone,— 

** Be easy. There is always ample time to do mischief; 
it is the time wanted for undoing that so often fails." 

There was a silence of a minute or so on both sides 
before he resumed : — 

" I have told you my wish. If you will not accept " 

** It is that I cannot, sir; not that I will not," inter- 
rupted Concannon, passionately. 

" Cannot or will not, I fear, is much the same thing 
how,'* rejoined Mr. Wade. ** If you reject, I still offer 
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you an alternative. That is, that you frankly make known 
to me, so that I shall no longer have a doubt on the 
matter, w^y you reject, as well as why you have so failed 
in all the attempts I have made for your advancement." 

Concannon bent his head low, and remained silent. 
And Mr. Wade, after waiting to see if any reply was forth- 
coming, drew with anguished heart but firm purpose to 
the end he had foreseen. 

** I request you to say nothing to-night if you cannot 
give me what I have yearned to hear. We shall break- 
fast as we dined — separately. But after breakfast, at ten 
o'clock precisely, you will find me in the library, waiting 
to receive your last word. 

" And now for what may be in effect my last word. I 
have already arranged for my lawyer to be in waiting with 
my will at the hour I have mentioned. At this moment 
you are the heir to all I possess, some few legacies to 
friends and servants excepted. If you reject both my 
propositions do not deceive yourself as to the conse- 
quences : by this time to-morrow night the disposition of 
my fortune will be entirely changed — and we shall have 
parted for ever." 

He moved a step or two to leave the room, but re- 
turned and held out his hand to Concannon, who with 
overpowering emotion grasped it, and then in silence 
they separated for the night. 




CHAPTER V. 



FLIGHT. 



J=^o 




'OR more than an hour Concannon struggled with 
the thoughts and feelings raised by his uncle's be- 
haviour ; hoping to reduce the chaos to some kind 
of light and order, and judge yet freshly whether he could 
find any way of satisfying his uncle. 

Regarding the proposal to enter the Church, he did 
not waste time in even thinking about it as a practical 
question now. Acceptance would be an act of shame- 
less dishonesty. Of that at least he would not be guilty. 
But the alternative ? A frank confession of all that he 
might confess, as throwing light upon the cause of his 
repeated failures, could he not reconcile himself to that ? 
He was, however, by no means satisfied that such a 
confession would explain them. Why then risk needless 

exposure and disgrace ? Had he not always found some 
other cause, such as accident, illness, and the envious 
behaviour of men about him ? These things satisfied 
him then, why should he ignore them now ? 

It was not only shame for the past that moved him to 
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reason thus : he knew quite well confession would gain 
Mr. Wade's forgiveness, sympathy, and help, if accom- 
panied, as assuredly it must be, by solemn assurances of 
amendment for the future. 

But at what a price must these be purchased — the loss 
of his uncle's respect and confidence ? He would not 
intentionally come to these conclusions ; but Concannon 
was sure he would come to them all the same. Their 
mutual relations would be changed, and the one still dear 
and cherished hope would be sacrificed for ever — that he 
would yet entirely redeem himself, and so be able to forget 
the sad past in the confidence that only himself knew. 

But, after all, the thought that weighed most with 
him was the fear that confession once made and amend- 
ment solemnly pledged, he should only be falling into a 
deeper abyss of humiliation and danger, if he did not then 
achieve a sudden and decisive cure. 

If he failed now in his efforts to rise, the world knew it 
not, and he could again struggle. But what would be the 
laughter and scorn of the world (and to him Mr. Wade 
in this matter represented it) to hear of promises of 
amendment one day, of failure the next, and then again 
promises the day after, and so on ad infinitum^ as they 
would no doubt kindly say — and with some reason, for 
had he not already too often filled out the programme 
to the very letter ? 

With these and similar reflections did Concannon per- 
suade himself that he must keep silent at all risks, while 
doing his best to keep his uncle still favourably disposed 
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towards him. If disinherited to-morrow, he might still 
again inherit, when a more favourable time should arrive. 
And so he decided not to accept either of the alternatives 
offered him, and therefore not to wait for the proposed 
interview of the morning, but go at once, leaving behind 
the portrait as a silent but eloquent intercessor, when he 
himself should be far away. 

He blessed his work as he thought of that, and 
again resumed his brush for a long time, putting in a 
loving touch here, and a loving touch there, in the desire 
to represent the finer phases of his uncle's expression. 

** Wilt thou not speak for me ? " he said, as he again 
studied the picture in different aspects. The gentle, sad 
eyes, full of grave reproach, followed him everywhere 
as he moved, but gave no other reply. 

Presently he sat down, and began to write the letter he 
had thought of; but the beginning displeased hun as too 
familiar ; so he wrote another, and then destroyed that as 
too distant. Very much the same sort of thing occurred 
at subsequent stages of the composition, until at last he 
abruptly tore up all he had written, and said he must go 
in silence, and leave only the portrait to plead for him. 
And then he drew together and placed in his handbag a few 
of the things that would be most indispensable to take 
with him, looked out into the intense darkness of the 
night, and then, again changing his mind, and obeying a 
strong impulse to carry out his original purpose, sat down, 
and wrote, with hardly a pause, and with but f(?w correc- 
tions, the following letter ; — 

5 
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** TYao hours after midnight. 
"My dear Sir, — I do not say * uncle/ because that 
implies some natural right, which I have forfeited so long 
ago that I can only wonder at the kindness that has still 
borne with me, and so patiently. Neither do I attempt 
to affect your resolves as following my inability to accept 
either of th.e alternatives you so kindly proposed. 

** I wish I dared speak of gratitude, of hope, of fresh 
resolutions ; but feel that every word I might use would 
only remind you how they have all been used and 
abused before. What, then, remains to me ? This, sir : 
my love for you, my reverence for you, my passionate 
desire to make myself worthy of you. In these things I 
do spy a kind of future that may redeem the past. They 
at least are true, as you would yourself say if only you 
could look into my heart. 

" But you will be asking, To what is all this the preface ? 
Well, sir, when this my letter reaches you, I shall be far 
away. I cannot bear to meet you in the morning, merely 
to repeat what I said before — that I do not feel myself 
morally justified in the eyes of God or man to become at 
present a Christian priest. It is a vocation so high, so 
inestimable, that only the best men should venture on it, 
and they with fear and trembling. But this I may say : 
the thought of it, as you gave it to me, shall be as a light 
through my spiritual darkness. If I can, by its aid, 
struggle on through right paths and avoid wrong ones in 
the difficult intervening ways that I see before me ; if I 
can only lay the flattering unction to my soul that I ana 
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no longer a straw blown about by every wind of tempta- 
tion — that my worst faults are all behind me, a part of the 
irrevocable past, but no part of the present, and there- 
fore, perhaps, making no claim to the future— then I will 
come to you, confide everything to you, trust in your 
counsel, and implicitly follow it 

"Dear, dear uncle (the word slips from me), give me, 
then, a little time — a few weeks, possibly a few months. 
I will be no burden to you. What money I have shall 
last me till I come back, or till — But I will not conclude 
the sentence. 

"At times you will grow impatient, angry, resentful. 
What friend then have I near to put in a soft word — to 
assuage the rising storm — ^to remind you of the boy you 
loved — of the collegian you were so proud of — and to make 
you forget the man who threatens, you think, to become 
the instrument of your shame ? 

" God be thanked, there is such a friend ! You have 
seen him to-night. Is it too much to ask that whenever 
your heart most inclines against me, you will speak to that 
friend, listen to his voice ? — and then I dare to think that 
all will be well for the time. 

" I am writing you a long letter, yet feel I am saying 
little of all that I yearned to say. But little or much, all 
must come to the same end at last ; that is to say, the 
value of either must rest on your kindly thoughts and in 
dulgent judgment. To these, then, I commit myself and 
my future, in all the trust I dare to assume. 

"Wade Concannon.'' 
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The letter done and placed in its envelope, and ad- 
dressed, he walked about with it in his hand, weighing its 
general effect, repeating certain portions, inclining at times 
to reopen it and make alterations, but finally accepting it 
as the best he could do under the circumstances. 

He then fixed it in the corner of the picture by forcing 
it between the canvas and the frame, where it must 
attract immediate attention from those who might first 
come to the room in the morning. 

And then arose the question he had for some time 
foreseen, but refused to deal with — where should he go ? 

It seemed simply awful to a man so tenderly cared for 
in one of the best of English homes, whenever he chose 
to come to it, to have the whole world before him for his 
choice of a resting-place, but with no one human creature 
inviting him in any particular direction — no aim that in 
itself pointed to a special locality, and promised to give it 
temporary interest 

He could not possibly return to Oxford, whence he had 
come ; nor to London, where he had been for the last 
few months, for his means would no longer accord with 
those of his acquaintances in either place. And then, 
too, he had to remember their habits were precisely the 
habits he had henceforward resolutely to shun. To the 
wine-suppers of a certain period of his University resi- 
dence he might, perhaps, ascribe much of the evil and 
suffering he now endured. 

A visit to Rome, or to any other Continental head- 
quarters of art, was equally out of the question. Neither 
the money nor the time required would be his. 



time as lie might consider at his disposal was to be used 
for more vital purposes than mere art culture; 

He wondered in the confusion of his thought whether 
it was possible to get into some sort of association with a 
religious brotherhood, who would demand no vows, let 
him share for a time their poverty and hard life, and 
be content at the end to know they had redeemed a 
fellow man from the jaws of a fearful abyss, and jusl in 
time. 

And then reacting from this extreme image of danger 
and self-degradation, he asked himself what a man was 
worth if he could not discover his own errors, and then 
safeguard himself against them for the future. And the 
mere asking the question seemed to surest as an answer 
that this was the right course to follow, and therefore his 
course. 

And then came back the recollection of the letter from 
the bell-ringer that he had destroyed ; and with that also 
the recollection of the theory he had heard of, showing 
that in very desperate cases — when no other and more 
natural mode of cure seems open — it might be advisable 
to fill the reservoir of evil so full as to make it burst its 
walls, and drain harmlessly away, never again to be so 
collected. 

To Concannon the theory seemed at once absurd and 
— attractive. There might, he thought, be just this 
element of the philosophical in it — a man craving for 
satisfaction in a dangerous and illicit way, but ever 
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Struggling to repress the unnatural desire, might feel that 
if he once threw aside all restraint, and gave boundless 
satisfaction to the want, he might, and possibly would, 
so disgust himself in the process as to work that way 
towards a cure. 

Well, here was a chance for him to try the experiment. 
He had a real taste for bell-ringing, and had written an 
eloquent pamphlet on the revival of the art, which had 
been favourably reviewed in Church newspapers ; and, 
better still, had led in one instance to the purchase of a 
new set of bells for a fine old church, and to some 
pleasing excitement throughout the neighbourhood. 

Why then should he not accept this invitation, as an 
amateur interested in the art ? 

He was almost tempted to ask, further, whether even 
these associations might not be so used as to bring him a 
step nearer the goarhis uncle desired ; but in shame and 
annoyance he checked himself by certain recollections, 
while again reiterating the query, — 

" Whither, then, am I to go ? " 

He really did seriously think there was one aspect of 
the proposed visit worthy of serious consideration. Each 
past visit had ended so badly, that if he could now go 
and end one well, there would be a triumph for him of 
the most consoling character. 

But ** triumph" was no word for him; he had to fight ! 
And even in victory must hide the shame of the contest 
The battle with self could no longer be delayed. Where, 
then, could there be a more fitting battle-field than with 
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these men ; some of them confirmed drunkards, some of 
them strictly temperate, all of a class with which his own 
class had no connection. The case was clear. He ought 
to go. 

He raised the sash of his window noiselessly, and put 
out his hands to feel for the boughs of a cedar tree out- 
side. It was one well known to him, for many a time he 
had climbed up it as a boy, in search of birds* nests ; it 
had grown greatly since then, and he had noticed while 
it was light that its boughs reached almost close to the 
glass. By that tree he hoped to descend ; for if he ven- 
tured down the stairs and through the hall, and even 
disturbed no one, there was still the difficulty of unbarring 
the doors without noise — a. difficulty, indeed, that he knew 
to be insuperable. 

But these were his only modes of leaving the house; 
He dreaded fearfully the waking his uncle, and being 
challenged by him. Nay, he might not be asleep ; 'bat 
listening to every sound in that state of intense tension 
of the senses wrhich' mental suspense* often •.brings; and 
when nothing escapes them. —": - - ;- - -- - tr-- 

When a man has exhausted all his 'other -and tniStr 
worthy reliances, he is apt to find in superstition a new 
help and guide. So was it now with Cdncannon, who 
thus reasoned : — - . . ., . .. 

"If I can getaway by the cedar, I will accept that 
comfort as evidence I may go whither (on the whole) I 
am inclined to go. If I cannot, and must risk the doof, 
and so get away, even if I rouse the whole iiousehold 
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after me, I will, the moment I am outside, turn myself in 
the opposite direction ; and allow no thought, or impulse, 
or fancy of any kind to disturb or change my purpose — 
I will not then trust myself with these men I " 

He felt for the boughs, found one — slender at first, 
but getting thicker as he drew it towards him and passed 
his hands along the stem, until it seemed to him that he 
might by its aid swing himself gently to the ground, or so 
near that he might safely drop. 

Letting go, he moved back into the room, took a last 
look at the place and its contents, resting finally on the 
picture, while his lips moved in prayer to God, not for 
himself, but for his uncle. 

Then he took his bag, and dropped it gently, and 
listened to hear if the sound of the fall had disturbed 
any one. There was a flutter in the long grass, and the 
sound of some creature in rapid flight through it — a 
rabbit, perhaps, there being a warren near — but all else 
was deep silence. 

Then he got out, in a sitting posture, on the window- 
sill, again reached and mastered the bough, and then at 
last, with a tremor of his frame, due to his physical state, 
not to any want of courage, resigned himself to it In 
another second or two he fell with some violence, the 
branch having snapped, but not till he was so near the 
ground that he lighted without injury. He then let go 
the broken bough, sought for his bag, found it; and within 
a very few minutes he was on the high road, and moving 
in the direction his thoughts had indicated. 



CHAPTER VI. 



AN UNEXPECTED INCIDENT. 




NCE fairly on the way to the little village of Black 

Nest, in Yorkshire, where the annual feast of the 

bell-ringers was held, Wade Concannon^s spirits 

rose rapidly, though had he been asked — Why? he would 

have been strangely perplexed to answer. 

For he had several miles to walk to reach the railway- 
station, from whence he could proceed on his journey ; 
he was in infirm health ; he was about to be disinherited, 
and leaving a home dear to him, with the knowledge that 
he might never be permitted to return. 

Such were the materials of his thoughts as he strode on 
through the darkness with his handbag slung over his 
shoulder ; and yet the darkness did not more swiftly pass 
away at the approach of dawn, than did the gloom ot 
Concannon's mood disappear in a corresponding dawn of 
hope, and brightness, and future joy. 

The fact that this visit — which he had so much dreaded, 
and as the event showed, so rightly dreaded — was over 
without compromising him in the one perilous secret of 
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his life ; and that it left him hopeful of a better under- 
standing with Mr. Wade by-and-by, was no doubt one 
thing that cheered him. 

But, in truth, the influences that chiefly affected him 
were altogether of a subtler and more complex kind. It 
was one of his constant illusions that any strong feeling 
he experienced against the habitual vice that enslaved 
him — such, for instance, as he had felt all through this 
last night ; and which he had striven to express, so far as 
he dared, in his letter to his uncle — was equivalent to 
the breaking the links of the chain he dragged behind 
him. He was too sensible — too acute — to put- the matter 
so to himself; but he came to the same conclusion, in 
effect, at the end. 

But the irony of his position might be even still more 
distinctly and characteristically shown. It is not at all 
an uncommon thing with most of us to treat the good 
thing meditated very much as the good thing achieved, 
in our self- estimates ; but Wade Concannon, conspicuous 
in this as in so many other intellectual and moral or im- 
moral features, went much further; and with almost 
sublime confidence, was generally on the best terms with 
himself, when, in truth, he was in the greatest danger ; as, 
indeed, a man must be who goes with his eyes open right 
into the same slough of despond from whence he only 
escaped before with much soiling of outer and inner 
vestments alike of soul and body. 

It was precisely this danger he was incurring now. 
But he no longer thought anything of the kind. His 
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whole attitude and behaviour was as that of a man who, 
having e3caped from some dreary, soulless bondage that 
he might have been obliged to submit to, is going to a 
place, and for a purpose, and among men where he may 
be free to be himself once more ; throw off all the un- 
natural restraint society inflicts upon us ; and take his fill 
of enjoyment, before again returning to the dull round of 
ordinary life, such as it had become for him, and men 
like him. 

Yet, what a caricature ! What a brutal perversion of 
the truth he would have thought it, if any one had pre- 
sented such a portraiture to him of himself; while he was 
watching in delight the lovely daybreak; the crystal, 
spiritualised, and spiritualising air ; the rosy flushes in the 
sky, blushing as it might have blushed on the first morn- 
ing it saw the sun ; and the wild flowers he crushed under 
his feet, which in dying blessed him with their perfume. 
These were his thoughts^his enjoyment. And if he 
dwelt at all on the people he was going to,. he saw even 
them only through this vista of purity, freshness, and 
increasing charm. 

In a word, his present attitude and behaviour was that 
of a man who not only had no sin or remorse preying 
upon him — no snake coiling and uncoiling from time to 
time in his bosom ; but who was, on the contrary, one of 
the unlikeliest men ever to be subjected to such a burden 
of torture and shame. 

It was a lovely, but also a warm morning, and before 
long he grew tired, and rest became indispensable. He 
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could not take this in the high road, for he was over- 
powered with sleep. Presently he came to a lane. There 
he stopped, weary in limb, weary in heart and brain, 
weary in all things, half wishing that the sleep he coveted 
might change to death — and he know and feel no more. 

How inviting would a green bed be here, if he could 
find one out of the way of a chance passer-by ! He went 
down the lane, till it made a turn, that he might judge of 
its character. On the left he saw a ditch, behind that a 
thorny hedge, and beyond these broad level fields stretch- 
ing far away as if into the very sky at last On the right 
the road was bounded by a grassy sloping bank, which 
became high and rugged as he moved on. 

Presently he reached by an easy ascent to the top, 
where there was a level space overshadowed by a droop- 
ing tree, and skirted by a dense hedge of green holly that 
hid all beyond. And there he lay down, determined to 
trouble himself no more about anything in this world or 
the next, till he should wake and resume with better 
heart " life's heavy burden," for so did existence appear to 
him in his present mood. 

He shut his eyes and was soon asleep. 

When he awoke some hours later, he was so confused 
with his sleep — which had become almost a stupor — that 
he did not at first realise where he was, did not open his 
eyes, but seemed to be continuing a dream — in which he 
thought he had been listening to some wild but ravishing 
melody. Whether from an instrument or a voice he 
could not tell, but he had striven to follow it over hills 
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and plains, through rivers and thickets, where he was 
pierced by great thorns, and had to stop and pick them 
out of his flesh, but soon went on again, for still the 
seraph music haunted him, till suddenly it died out in a 
long-drawn echo, and he could not but sit down, and 
weep. 

At last his eyes open ; they see trees above and near. 
He raises himself on one hand, he touches his bag, and 
all the realities of place, time, and life return to him ; but 
with them comes also the sound of a female voice singing. 
That then must be the sound he heard in his dream. 

And as he listens all the ideal romance which had in- 
vested the singer of his dream with such ravishing power 
comes back to him. So sweet, fresh, simple ; so aban- 
doned to joyous impulse and innocent play is the bub- 
bling fountain of music that comes to him from the other 
side of the holly hedge, at the base of which he lies. 

*'Yet," as he says to himself, after some minutes of rapt 
attention, " it is but a girl singing, now a bit from one 
air she knows — now from another ; and when tired ot 
these, breaking out into something that nobody but her- 
self knows, and she only while giving birth to the new 
snatch of melody, which presently she will forget, perhaps 
for ever." 

The song ceased. Well it was a pleasant episode to 
relieve a not very pleasant journey, but that was all. He 
had better be moving on. 

He rose to his feet, shouldered his bag, and stood for 
a minute or two looking round, trying to learn in a half 
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indifferent way what sort of place the unseen singer could 
be in. 

Peering with difficulty through the broad hedge, he saw 
there was a narrow space of level ground the other side, 
and then a descent ; and he seemed to catch through the 
intervening foliage glimpses of a large garden. 

Becoming curious, as he saw the precautions taken to 
baffle curiosity, he tried to find a way through the holly. 

The sharp prickles reminded him once more of his 
dream ; and he laughed as he made his way through them 
till he found a point of vantage from which he could look 
upon the interior. 

Will he ever forget the picture that met his eye? A 
sunken Paradise of lawn, and flower-beds, and flowering 
trees and shrubs of the rarest and choicest kinds scattered 
singly about, and investing a pretty two-storied and trel- 
lised house ; the whole in such exquisite keeping that it 
seemed but natural it should be surrounded and jealously 
guarded as it was by (as far as he could see) an unbroken 
continuation of the bank he had ascended ; but of which 
the inner surface was so picturesquely planted, and with 
so many intervening ferny hollows and rocky mounds for 
Alpine plants, that the garden environments seemed to 
him even more beautiful than the garden itself. 

He had ample time to take note of all this, for he saw 
nothing of the sweet singer whose voice had tempted him 
to his present intrusion. 

But he lingered on in the hope she might emerge from 
behind some of the masses of foliage, or come forth once 
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more from the house if she had retired thither after her 
matin-song ; which seemed to Wade Concannon just like 
the morning song of a bird, which hymns God's praise 
and goodness and bounty without knowing it, and is the 
sweeter for the unconsciousness. 

Why does he still delay ? She is evidently not coming 
forth. And if she did, what then? Most likely she 
would prove just the antipodes of what he imagined her 
— ^for he really knew nothing about her but her delicious 
voice, and her sparkling spontaneity of musical feeling. 
How much wiser to continue to believe her song a fitting 
representative of herself; and to go away before being 
obliged to acknowledge his error ! 

" Ah, see ! Some one does come ! It must be the 
songstress. A girl of seventeen by her looks, nineteen 
or twenty in the piquant sedateness of her walk and bear- 
ing. Beautiful exceedingly, fair-haired, tall, graceful — 
very — ^at this distance ; but how if she comes nearer ? 
Oh come ! come ! 

" She might have heard me — and is coming. Let me 
raise no sound to disturb her. Move no falling stone 
that may roll to her feet, and say, * he is up there — the 
intruder' ! 

"Am I spellbound? Still the victim of my dream? 
Or is it that some malady of the sense of vision, which 
has hitherto remained unimpaired while other senses have 
begun to fail, is tricking me with a show of beauty, as 
heavenly and as unreal as thirsty travellers see in the 
jnirage of the desert ? 
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** No, I am calm enough, I see clearly. I have drunk 
no wine, tasted nothing but the intoxicating air of this 
wondrous day, yet still I see her as I have never before 
seen aught in the shape of woman. One so lovely, that 
the word as applied to her seems to lack power, and make 
one wish for a new language. 

•* What is she doing ? Tending her flowers. Gathering 
some ; to put, perhaps, on her breakfast table presentl)^ 
Oh, Concannon, what wouldest thou not give to sit there 
by her side, if only for a few minutes ; to be able to tend 
her as she tends these ; to drink in the fragrance of her 
breath, as she drinks in the delight of theirs ! What a life 
will be his — the man's who can do that — if only her 
heart and mind are like her voice and person ! 

" A pretty dream, indeed ! When do we find such per- 
fection ?' Never ! Never ! Never ! And if we did ! Who 
would dare to seek to come into close contact with it ? 
Would I ? Ah, me ! My second dream ends like my 
first. I wake again to a harsh and bitter reality — myself!" 

He was thinking — as men are apt to do in those rare 
moments, when the first instincts of love begin to stir in 
the heart and brain, and to shed new and purer light on 
all things—of his own unworthiness ; and the contrast he 
imagined of the two lives — his and hers — was so awful, 
that, hardly aware of his own position on the edge of the 
descent that here went sheer down, his foot slipped on 
the treacherous soil as he turned abruptly to go away; 
and although he caught at whatever was nearest — a stout 
tree trunk — frantic at the idea of the unseemly figure he 
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would present if he did not stop himself and get away, he 
failed to maintain either his foot-hold or his hand-grasp, 
and slid down to the grassy verge of the gravel walk, 
without any actual fall. 

A slight shriek from the young girl, who had watched 
his descent in terror, at first for herself, then for him, 
reminded Concannon of the necessity he was under to 
make the best of things at once. 

Taking off his hat, and moving only a step or two 
nearer, his face crimson with shame, and then recovering 
its pallid hue as he saw her, timid, startled, but with all 
the feeling and dignity, and something of the haughtiness 
of an outraged lady mantling in her face, at what she 
could not but judge to be the rude intrusion of an ill- 
bred man, he managed at last to say, through breaks, 
pauses, and momentary difficulties of speech, — 

" I know not how even to ask for pardon, yet I am not 
so great an offender as you may think. I am in indif- 
ferent health ; have had two almost sleepless nights ; was 
weary ; climbed to the other side of this high bank ; lay 
down and slept ; had strange dreams with strange music, 
and when I woke I thought I heard the same voice still 
singing. I listened, was tempted to ascend where I might 
at least see the songstress' home. I saw it, and saw you, 
and was going away, when my unlucky foot, emblem of 
my whole self and my fate in life — all unlucky — caused 
me to slip ** 

He stopped before he had quite finished his sentence, 
thinking he had said enough, while moved by anew train 

6 
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of feeling inspired by the girl's face. This, no longer 
reserved or distant, was beginning to smile in comprehen- 
sion of the case ; and when he spoke of his unluckiness, 
it took, he thought, a more flattering aspect of aroused 
interest. But then, becoming herself aware of the change, 
she coloured ; and hastened to say, in accents that took 
new and finer beauty of tone for the speaking voice than 
he had heard in connection with her singing voice, — 

" Pray think no more about it. I will, if you please, 
show you an easier way out than this by which you came 
inr* 

Again the same winning smile appeared on her face, 
which yet had no touch or taint of coquetry. The incident, 
as a whole, evidently amused her ; even while it might, 
as Concannon hoped in his rapid and eager thought, do 
somewhat more. 

The distance to the gate was sufficiently considerable 
to make some interchange of talk excusable, almost 
necessary. 

And although it did not occur to him to use the oppor- 
tunity intentionally, or indeed think of opportunity at all 
in the deeper feeling the incident called forth, what little 
he did say, in connection with the garden as they passed 
along, expressed so well the refinement of his tastes, 
the culture of his mind, and the gentleness of his manner, 
that one needs only to add to these the low fervent voice, 
the timid, deeply respectful, and infrequent glance at hec 
face ', with, lastly, the emotional play and colour upon 
his own, to make it easy to understand, apart from his 
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naturally good looks and graceful person, that the young 
girl was as deeply impressed as himselfi 

Standing one moment at the gate, which she opened for 
him, Concannon gazed lingeringly at the paradise within, 
as Adam may have gazed when he was looking at the 
garden of Eden for the last time. Here, too, was an 
angel at the entrance — but an angel not of retribution for 
sin, but of gentleness and lovingkindness ; and before he 
knew what he was doing he put forth his hand, and before 
she -had time to falter, or to recollect he was a stranger, 
she put out hers — ^and they touched; while the pair 
gazed in each other's eyes, and then they separated, and, 
as both thought, perhaps feared — for ever ! 

A few yards from the entrance, he met a gardener ; and 
asked him who lived at the pretty house and garden he 
had just passed. 

" My master, the reverend Mr. Gillonj and his wife and 
daughter. 

"Thanks ! " said Concannon, passing on. 

" Is it possible 1 This the man whom I might succeed I 
This the house and garden that might be mine ! This 
the wife who — 

" Madman 1 Hold I Have you not had some of life's 
richest blessings — ^and wasted all ? Dare you even think 
to connect yourself with such a being of purity and angel 
sweetness ? You have wrecked your own soul, let that' 
suffice." 




CHAPTER VII. 




AMONG THE BELL-RINGERS. 

^F a stranger, utterly unfamiliar with the place, or the 
people assembled, or with the art as an art, which 
had brought them here together, had accidentally 
dropped into the parlour of the little Yorkshire inn, 
hidden away between the hills that border the picturesque 
wild stream or river, the Wharfe, he must indeed, as he 
took his seat and his glass, and looked about him and 
listened to the talk, have been amused and perplexed by 
the technical jargon which here seemed the only recog- 
nised language. 

Peals of six and eight — Cumberland Society — Peals of 
5,040 changes — Ringing the triple — Grandsire Triples 
with a call, namely, bob, double and single^ a touch of 
Grandsire Cators — ^Ten in, or bob royal — Cinques — and 
Twelve-in, or bob maximes — such ore a few of the flowers 
pf speech the stranger would hear ; and from which he 
would no doubt gather the conviction at last that these 
tnen were bell-ringers, met on this particular pccasion for 
the glorification of their ftrt or themselves, or both. 
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And a more curious medley of humanity It would not 
be easy to find than the group that now fills to overflow 
the inn parlour ; so that chairs and little tables have to be 
placed on the threshold and passage outside. Among 
these are decent-looking, thoughtful persons, who smoke 
their pipes in silence, and ignore, for the sake of the art, 
the roughs — ^no other word but this can express the true 
thing — ^who surround them ; roughs in looks, roughs in 
language, roughs in character, but still smoothed, softened, 
humanised by association with their betters ; and by the 
modifying tendencies which art — in any form — must 
exercise on itstiisciples, if only they are in earnest. 

And these men are, for the most part, not only earnest, 
but enthusiastic in the worship of bell-ringing. They 
may not care much about the church, or the parson, or 
the original and pious uses for which the art was invented 
and perfected ; but they accept them all, tolerate them all, 
in the largeness of their love for the bells, that are to them 
the whole music of the world. 

In the centre of the room, only occasionally visible as 
a puff of wind from outside clears away the intervening 
smoke, sits the chairman ; self-elected, by a sort of right 
divine, that no rebel questions j for he is the sexton and 
bell-ringer of the parish where they are all met. 

Simon Bott is that comparatively rare person among us 
— a character. A bell-ringer, but no enthusiast; who 
mingles among his fellows, but only to laugh inly at their 
follies ; a sexton who hates his vocation, and is not in the 
least subdued by it ; a dry humorist, who naturally needs 
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a good deal of drink, as he says, to bring things fairly 
straight ; a cynic who not only makes no pretence to the 
milk of human kindness, but makes others ashamed of 
any such possession; a philosopher, seated in thought high 
above the heads of his fellow men, but who does not dis- 
dain to accept the acknowledgments of his intellectual rank 
in however sordid and trivial a shape; such as an addition 
to the usual fee, or a glass of ale, or the mere filling his pipe 
with tobacco — all come as grist to the philosopher's mill. 
How he came by that title is worth mentioning. Two 
or three autumns ago, he said to a neighbour on a wild- 
looking day, with that superior air of his, which makes 
every saying go so much fsuther than with anybody else, 
and while examining, apparently with judicial severity, 
the aspect of the heavens all round, — 

" Ay, neighbour, it's a rough coming in of the equinox.*' 
The neighbour admiringly repeated this till it became 
/amiliar to the whole neighbourhood ; and not only was 
the equinox from that time in such honour as it had never 
enjoyed before, but it became the making of Simon 
Bott's reputation as a philosopher : so much so indeed 
that he has not thought it necessary to make any 
.addition to his claims, but still lives and flourishes on the 
equinox. . 

Such is the chairman ; around whom the conversation 
soon grows animated, warm, noisy. The landlord, his 
wife, and a rough, earthly-looking wench of a ser\'ant, are 
kept in incessant activity, between the cellar, or the tiny 
bar, and the guests. 
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Suddenly a strange, queer, grotesque sound is heard 
from the church bells, which makes the ringers laugh even 
before they have time to be surprised. Simon Bott rises 
and looks as if all creation were outraged in his person by 
this outrage on the sanctity of his bells, in his steeple. 

But his look changes, the saturine face almost laughs — 
a thing that it never quite does— the eyes twinkle with the 
light of the coming jest, as he raps with his little hammer 
on the table for silence; and, that obtained, gives an 
abrupt, dry, graveyard-sounding cough, and theii exclaims 
in a loud, sepulchral voice, — 

** A visitor, gentlemen I I guess who ! " As he sat 
down again cries rose from all sides of, — 

*'OhI" "Ah!*' "The Southern gentleman!" 
" Glad he's come ! " " He'll make us lively ! '• and so 
on. 

Presently entered Wade Concannon ; his face flushed, 
beaming with pleasure ; his soft, wide-brimmed, black felt 
hat in his hand; bowing to all, speaking to some, shaking 
hands only with the philosopher, in deference to his 
position, to whom he at once made way, and by whose 
side he sat down. 

Then he rose again, as if remembering something he 
ought to say at once : — 

" Gentlemen, friends, or, if there be yet a loftier title, 
take it — brother bell-ringers, I was ashamed to be so late, 
and wondered how to apologise, till I bethought me of 
the bells. I knew if I could touch them with skill and 
excellence, I should touch you into forgiveness ; but as I 
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couldn't, I thought I might at least make you laugh by 
the absurd badness of my peal." And then, amidst the 
roar of merriment that greeted him, Concannon again sat 
down, to rest on his laurels as an orator. 
" It was curious to see what a glow seemed to accompany 
his very presence. The art-talk, which had begun to pall, 
revived. Faces growing weary and sodden-looking, 
brightened. It was as if a flow of moral sunshine had 
burst into the, place, and affected everything it touched. 

Nobody felt this more keenly than Concannon, or more 
intensely enjoyed it. 

To come away from the great world he had left behind 
him, where he felt ashamed of much in his life, and often 
envied the meanest (in a worldly sense) of those he met, 
and then to come here and be received as a king, was in- 
deed delicious, however little the honours of the sceptre 
might bear thinking of hereafter. 

Why should he seek for causes ? He was a gentleman 
— an amateur bell-ringer — and free-handed. Enough ; he 
was popular, and he was in the finest possible mood to 
realise his popularity. 

Yet the causes, or rather the cause— the only one — of 
his very warm reception, was of a nature that nobody was 
better qualified to understand, or to appreciate at its true 
value than he. 

And yet he was the only one in the whole assemblage 
who was ignorant and blind to the precise significance of 
what was going on. 

The landlord was passing round the tables, whispering 
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here and whispering there, and so propagating the wel- 

^ come and looked-for news — it was open house to-day. 

L Men might call for what they pleased. The only limit, 

said the landlord, with a subdued grin, was that he 

couldn't give them what he hadn't got 

So spirits began to circulate where the chief demand 
had previously been for beer ; while a few, headed by the 
philosopher, thought it a good opportunity to secure a 
bountiful meal as a preliminary, and accordingly put the 
landlord's resources that way into speedy requisition. 

Meantime Wade Concannon was drinking little, but 
thinking much, and after a time he intimated to the philo- 
sopher — ^who was already hankering after the flesh-pots, 
and the flowing bowl which he intended should follow, 
and wondering how long it would be before the said flesh- 
pots came — that he would like to say a few words on the 
occasion that had brought them together. Of course 
there was immediate silence ; maintained, however, with 
difficulty. 

Then Concannon rose, and said a fe\^ words in a grace- 
ful, felicitous manner, of the beauty involved in mingling 
into one operation those great swinging masses of metal, 
and sending their combined music abroad over such pro- 
longed distances through town, village, and country, as 
if to unite men of different races, different creeds, and 
different pursuits, in union as harmonious as themselves. 

He spoke, too, of the charm the art exercised over 
those who worthily followed it. The happiest moments 
of his own life had been spent in a belfry near his home. 
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He touched on the difficulties of the art of which the un- 
initiated knew so little ; eight or ten men, for instance, 
meeting in the tower to ring, by more or less difficult 
methods, a peal consisting of more than five thousand 
changes, made at the rate of some twenty-four every 
minute, and lasting, perhaps, three hours. For himself, 
he hardly knew which most to admire — the endurance, 
the devotion, and the utter abandonment of self to the 
work, or the skill so warily maintained through so long a 
period. The slightest carelessness or relaxation through 
fatigue on the part of any one of the ringers or the con- 
ductor, the breaking of a rope, the failure of oil in the 
lamp — these and other accidents might occur — ^and any 
one of them, perhaps, ruin the completeness and success 
of the peal, and send away those who came thirsting for 
glory, filled only with shame ! 

" A capital speech, and so short ! " was the universal 
verdict ; and then there were few present who did not 
proceed to show that it was not only for glory they 
thirsted. 

And, sad to say, Wade Concannon was one of these. 
He had done what he had determined to do ; put their 
meeting on its right basis, spoken fairly well, been 
admirably received, and nothing remained for the next 
few hours before bed-time, but following the old and 
familiar saw about doing at Rome as Rome does. And he 
did it. He drank as if he had never even yet suspected 
the possibility of danger from such a source. 

But he was in magnificent spirits, however he had come 
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by them. No one who saw or heard him could have 
supposed he was ill, or had ever known what serious 
illness was. He was grave and gay by turns, bantered 
the philosopher, and was bantered by him, but still he 
drank. 

In a little time the infection of the wild revelry around, 
added to the influences of his own draughts, made him 
at times seem almost frantic and dangerous from the 
physical impulses that moved him, while he still drank 
on. 

He took up an empty pewter pot, and looked at it, and 
looked away from it, as if he would like, for the mere fun 
of the thing, to send it flying — taking care, of course, to 
hit nobody ; but he put it down, and was comparatively 
still for a few minutes. Then he put his arms round the 
philosopher in such a hazy sort of mood, that the latter, 
not understanding whether it was love or respect for him 
that was intended, or whether, on the contrary, the young 
gentleman was not meditating a still bolder flight of fancy, 
and despatching him instead of the pewter pot into the 
regions of space, began seriously to look at him. And 
then, as Wade Concannon broke out into loud laughter, 
the sexton turned away with a view to a timely change of 
position. And still the glass went more and more fre- 
quently to Concannon's lips. 

At one of these moments a tremendous thunder-clap 
broke over the heads of the assemblage, startling them all 
into the semblance once more of reasonable beings. Then 
came down the heavenly deluge. And then the sound 
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of wheels was heard at the door, followed by the hurried, 
loud, impatient knocking of those who sought instant 
shelter. 

Had Wade Concannon known at that moment of the 
connection between the incoming person or persons, and 
his own future, he could hardly — in his condition— have 
more promptly and instinctively guarded himself from re- 
cognition than he did now, from mere instinct, by putting 
on his hat, and drawing its broad brim down over his 
face, when, in fact, he had no thought or suspicion what- 
ever of danger prompting him to the act. 

And in that state he, like the rest, waited with seeming 
curiosity, but real indifference, the appearance of the man, 
who was to be an instrument of no ordinary character in 
the determination of his ultimate fate. 





CHAPTER VIIL 

"JOHN WOODHEAD, SIR." 

'HE gentleman who entered was a short, stout man, 
with an imposing air, wrapped in the voluminous 
folds of a driving cloak. His hat was dripping ; 
his nose was dripping; his gloves were dripping; his 
cloak was dripping ; and all dripping so fast as to make a 
little pool on the floor. Presently he took off cloak, hat, 
and gloves, and shook them, without the slightest regard 
to the people about him, perhaps even unconscious that 
the showers he diffused were of the slightest consequence 
to the drunken recipients. 

But as angry and threatening growls and clamour 
assailed his ears, he finished wiping dry his face — ceased 
his attempts to get his fingers down his neck behind in 
pursuit of the trickling streams that were still running 
there, and faced the assemblage with a fierce, red coun- 
tenance, and fierce, small, glittering eyes ; as if he would 
say to the renewed uproar and strife and neighbouring 
signs of war, — 
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" Come now— if you want to fight, I'm your man 1 If 
you want the tmth, 1*11 give it you hot and strong ! " 

And if ever face, eyes, form, and the expression these 
united to make, revealed character, they did so here. An 
honest man he might be, possibly a sound thinker, and 
when touched in the right place and time by the right 
person, a humane man ; but he certainly was a positive 
man, and obstinate ; one who if he failed to knock down 
an antagonist by logic, always seemed capable and willing 
to knock him down in a less abstract way — supposing 
fitting and lawful occasion. For this was evidently a re- 
spectable and law-abiding man ; vindictive, perhaps, about 
any breach of the proprieties, such as he saw before him; 
and certainly now roused to assert himself and his cause 
against these impious, godless, gin-and-beer-drinking re- 
probates, tlie bell-ringers. 

Moved by what he esteemed a bell-ringing mania in 
his own far-off parish, and being as unwilling to let the 
Ritualists, with whom he was eternally at war, have the 
exclusive benefit of bell-music (if benefit it were), as 
Rowland Hill was to let the devil (/>., the profane) have 
the enjoyment of the best tunes, he had at last consented 
to visit this " outlandish Yorkshire hole," as he called it, 
on its bell-ringing anniversary ; there to judge for himself 
whether he, as one of the pillars of the Church, could 
conscientiously approve of introducing a chime of bells 
with their human appendages into his own peaceable 
Christian neighbourhood. 

Instead of finding the bell-ringers in the belfry, where 
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apparently he thought they ate and slept as well as rang, 
he had found, on his arrival that afternoon, that the 
ringing contest would only begin next day ;--so he had 
impatiently settled to wait patiently ; went out for a long 
drive ; w^as caught in the storm on his return ; driven for 
shelter to the only inn ; and there he saw the sort of men 
he was expected to introduce into his parish. 

Getting little or no attention, finding the physical air 
become every minute more insufferable from heat and 
smoke, and the moral air more and more revolting to him 
in his present excited state of thought and feeling, he 
forced his way on towards tlie centre of the room. There 
Concannon was on one side of him, and the chairman on 
the other; the latter enjoying, apparently, a truce after 
the demonstrations to violence on Concannon's part that 
had alarmed the prudent philosopher, and caused him to 
withdraw to a safe distance and convenient outlooL 
Turning to the chairman, who appeared to be now study- 
ing him, and on the whole satisfied with the result, he 
said, — 

' " 1 must leave this place — am not used to the smother 
and the row ; but as a visitor I should like to say a word 
or two, if you can get me a minute's silence." 

Wasting no words in reply, the philosopher demanded 
attention with his hammer, then said in a loud voice, — 

" A visitor, gentlemen ! Be hospitable, and he'll know 
how to make you a fitting return." Then he smiled, aiid 
looked in the visitor's face, who smiled too. But the 
philosopher thought to himself it was the very grimmest 
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smile he had ever seen away from his own face in the 
glass. 

" Now, old boy, push along ! *' cried Concannon, thus 
drawing for the first time the attention of the visitor to 
him. He gazed at him in surprise. The cultured face, 
the gentlemanly air of the young man, among people so 
different, were remarkable ; and he began to scan his 
features sharply. 

" Drink, sir I " cried Concannon, " and be sociable. 
This is a brotherhood. We welcome you as a member 
of this glorious fraternity — good men all ! No Judases 
among us." So saying, he held out, with a boyish, genial 
laugh, the tumbler of whisky punch he had been drinking 
from ; but with a hand so unsteady, and an aim so 
untrue that the glass would have touched the visitor's face, 
and been upset upon him, had not the latter seen and 
anticipated the movement, and by a rough, unrespective 
stroke of his arm shook it off, and caused it to fall with a 
crash on the floor, while Concannon himself fell heavily 
back upon his chair through the same blow. 

In an instant the feverish blood of many among the 
assemblage was stirred to wild tumult. They rose 
clamorously, assailed the visitor, and appeared on the 
point of knocking him down and treading upon him in 
their stupid belief that he was not only insulting them, 
but brutally attacking their best friend, the munificent 
patron of their art, the replenisher of their feast — Wade 
Concannon. 

But he, interposing with wonderfully sweet temper, and 
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all the while still laughing, apologised with broken 
courtesies to the visitor one moment, while shouting the 
next to the furious mob in front. 

"Keep off! If he is a brute, which I by no means 
maintain, is that a reason why you too should be brutish ? 
Bell-ringers, listen to me ! " And with all the force of his 
lungs he shouted at the very top of his voice, " Bell- 
ringers, you may not know how to be polite, but you can 
and must be always Christians and gentlemen 1 " 

And although he was by this time so little able to stand 
steadily that the pressure of the crowd became a useful 
support, he managed to get the visitor to the door un- 
harmed. 

There the two faced each other : Concannon leaning 
against one of the uprights of the doorway, and still laugh- 
ing with almost insane merriment ; the visitor looking at 
tim as if he would crush him with shame by that look 
^lone. 

" Well," said Concannon, after a pause, and wuth his 
ppeech becoming thicker and more difficult for the gay 
and reckless spirit to express what it desired through 
words, " YouVe had a good look at me ! Think youll 
know me again ? " 

" I know every man again whom I have once seen and 
cared to notice." 

"D'ye care to notice me?" asked Concannon, his 
caution gone, his courage intact. 

" I do." 

" Hem ! How this infernal tobacco makes a fellow 

7 
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cough ! You must be a great man I Will you favour me 
with your name ? " 

" John Woodhead, sir ; or, as people generally call me, 
Mr. Churchwarden Woodhead," he replied with a dignity 
that amused Concannon. 

"Goodl And your parish?" hiccupped Concannon. 
He could not resist the temptation to go on and get 
more fun out of the prey. 

" Sunning Brow." 

As the word left his lips, Concannon's hand, crossing his 
face by the way, went to his own brow as if it pained him, 
so that Mr. Woodhead's sharp eyes missed the effect he 
had produced. 

As to Concannon, when he heard the name of a 
village not many miles distant from the one where his 
uncle lived, all his faculties seemed to spring to arms 
for a moment, in defence from the new danger ; but in so 
chaotic a fashion, and so bemuddled by the state he was 
in, that after helplessly tossing his hands in the air, as if 
he would catch the ever-fleeting thought that promised to 
save him, he could do nothing but break out into hysteric 
mirth ; which he consciously enhanced, as if to let the 
visitor see he was too far gone to answer him — but that 
that was all. 

" I have answered your questions, young man," said the 
visitor ; " now answer mine ! " 

*' Can't!" said Concannon, recovering his courage 
sufficiently to meet the other's eye. "'Taint in me— 
not to-nigh{, jrou i^noiy. CoiQe to-mo^^o^y— and begin ii^ 
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Style ! You shall then play Socrates upon me for th« 
amusement of all creation ! '* 

" What's your name ? " 

" Name ? Dear me ! What is it ? I must have had a 
name — but, hang me, if I can think of anything presentable 
just now. George Robinson ! Will that do ? Or must 
I find my card — and make sure ? '* 

" George Robinson, eh ? I shan't forget. *' 

" Don't I I beg you will not ! " 

" I won't" 

" Good-bye ! I*d set the bells ringing at your going — 
in honour of course ! Oh, only in honour — but Fm 
afraid I should handle the ropes wrongly; put them, per- 
haps, about my own neck — and so swing off to eternity 
before I knew what I was about" 

" Young man " 

"Plagueonyou ! — why do you keep young-manning me? 
I'm old enough " 

" In iniquity ? You are. So I say, take warning ! " 

** Here, landlord ! A couple of glasses for the Ser- 
moniser and the Sermonised. We shall soon want some- 
thing badly.'l 

" And badly and soon you'll get that something ! 
Nothing more dreadful have I ever seen than a man like 
you, young, educated, gentlemanly — sharing in the orgies 
of these men, stimulating them, driving them into the 
arms of the devil, you talk so glibly of; and about whom 
I wonder what you'll say at your last hour, when you and 
your Maker ar^ reckoning up the final account.** 
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The landlord now brought the two glasses. Concannon 
took his, and motioned to the landlord to pass the other 
on. 

" I say, sir — Mr. Churchwarden What's your name — 
the Arabs, you know, give bread and salt to a visitor, and 
then said visitor knows it*s all right between them. You 
are my visitor. You preach at me, all right. But you 
bear me no malice — why should you ? I bear you none. 
Take this then, and drink ! It's the only bread and salt 
get-at-able just now ; but it'll do — it'll do. So pledge me 
— swear eternal friendship— and be off." 

Mr. Woodhead wasted no more words, but again looked 
menacingly and prophetically — at least intended to do so 
— at the young man's flushed and swollen features; then 
turned, and, heedless of the still falling rain, plunged into 
the outer darkness. Whither followed him Concannon's 
insane, mocking, and ringing laughter, instead of the 
joyous chime so hypothetically promised the worthy 
churchwarden. 



^^^F^^::^ 




CHAPTER IX. 

THE philosopher's FALL. 

"^i^^T HEN the retreating form could no longer be 
^V^yr seen or heard, Concannon, forgetting all else in 
the world, forgetting even where he was, al- 
lowed himself to slide down to the ground by the aid of 
the lintel of the door; and, dropping head and hands 
upon his knees, suffered for a few minutes tortures so 
great, alike of mind and body, that even the churchwarden . 
might have pitied him, and tried a different mode of 
approach had he known. 

When Concannon roused himself a few minutes later, 
his flighty spirit was again summoned to mirth by the 
spectacle before him. So many of the bell-ringers were 
now drunk and asleep, that the landlord and his assist- 
ants had little to do in supplying the wants of other and 
more temperate men. The girl was the first to enjoy the 
luxury of the cessation of labour. She stood with her 
back to the wall near Concannon, her red hair hanging 
about her neck, her eyes fixed in wonder and admiration 
on his handsome face, while she went on munching a 
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bun with all the hunger and zest and abandonment to its 
impulses of a wild animal. 

A strange creature — of the earth earthy ; a sort of good- 
looking female Caliban, she appeared to Concannon. 

As he looked at her and half smiled, she coloured, and 
looked ashamed ; but her eyes sparkled, and while she 
could not take them away from his face, she went on eat- 
ing away at the bun. 

" Help me up ! " he said to her. And she rushed at him, 
so impulsively, he could not but laugh and exclaim, **Take 
care ! Take care ! I'm frail just now — and may break ! " 

And he found when raised to his feet that he could not 
move safely without her assistance; so, holding her arm, 
he returned to his place, while she glowed like a peony ; 
and the bell-ringers who yet retained possession of their 
senses looked at the advancing pair with all the interest 
of a novel and exciting adventure. 

But when she had, with all the caution of which she 
was capable, sat him down in a chair, he said to her, 
with sharp decision, — 

"Thanks! now be off!*' And strangely crest-fallen 
at the tumble from her momentary pinnacle of earthly 
glory, she went 

- Now, whetlier the philosopher, who was a widower, 
left with an only child, had occasionally cast his medita- 
tive glance towards this girl, reckoned her charms, and 
speculated on the propriety and possibility of possession 
— while perhaps dubious as to her fitness to be a step- 
mother, it might be difficult to say, considering the ex- 
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treme prudence and reticence of the sexton's character. 
It is, however, certain, that the return of Wade Concan- 
non under such escort put him out of temper for the first 
time the whole evening. 

Perhaps, too, he remetaibered the fright the young man 
had given him ; a sort of crime against nature, as it ap- 
peared to our dignified, many-sided philosopher. 

But when Concannon, insolently reckless as to his 
obvious dissatisfaction, began to cross-question him — as 
though he must do or say something, and keep the un- 
Iquiet spirit within bearable — Simon prepared himself to 
lash out ; keeping, however, a cunning air of indifference 
till the right moment should come. 

" Everybody here seems to know everybody ! " shouted 
Concannon, across the people and the low table interven- 
ing between him and the sexton. " I want to know who 
and what you are ! " 

" I'm Simon Bott ! " 

" And what is Simon Bott ? " 

" Bell-ringer and sexton." 

" What 1 you kill two birds with one stone ! " 

"How's that?" 

" Why, you ring people into the world to die, and "when 
they're dead you bury 'em. That's all ! '* 

By this time the bell-ringers who were capable of 
attending to anything but their own dismal selves, began 
to watch the progress of this encounter ; knowing of old 
Simon's habit of singling out a victim, and impaling him 
for the enjoyment of the brotherhood. 
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** As a bell-ringer," rejoined Simon, slowly, and with 
deliberate emphasis on his words, " my chief business is 
to ring the last peal for souls gone to heaven, and to help 
the souls left behind to follow. As a sexton I bury that 
which the soul has left and wants no more ; but which, 
like a good fellow-Christian, I put decently into the grave." 

" Without fee ? " 

" No," said Simon, after a very marked pause. 

*' Come, old fellow, let's agree about terms. When my 
soul has gone to heaven you shall toll and bury me ! 
How much?" 

** As it doesn't seem likely, according to present ap- 
pearances, your soul ever will go to heaven, I don't think 
we need discuss the terms,'' said Simon, in his most quiet 
manner. The stroke told. A roar of laughter at Con- 
cannon's expense shook the place. A red spot burned 
on his cheek. Filled with a sudden and ungovernable 
impulse, he caught at the neck of an empty bottle near 
him, and before there was time for warning or movement 
of any kind, he launched it against the philosopher, hit 
him on the head — but, apparently, did not seriously 
injure him, for he retained his place, and upright sitting 
posture. 

" He's all right, you see I " exclaimed Concannon, with 
a fresh burst of laughter. And then, once more, there 
was a manifestation of that fearful mirth which can only 
belong to incipient insanity. " Nobody will ever bury 
him I He'll live for ever ! How hollow the two skulls 
sounded ! I shouldn't wonder but it's the bottle that has 
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got the worst of it and succumbed Let's look at it." As 
nobody obeyed the invitation to hand him the bottle, he 
went on — " Nay, but if he had died ! That makes a 
difficulty. He couldn't toll his own bell ; nor put himself 
away, where he had put so many before. Mr. Chairman, 
gentlemen, I would have done both. Ay, that I would ! 
I would have so tolled as to make the whole parish weep. 
And then I would have taken the mattock and spade, 
and buried him myself. And all for nothing. Deposited 
like a gentleman by a gentleman in his native earth, what 
could any reasonable man desire more to persuade him 
to go off at once ? " 

The philosopher, who had kept quiet in his seat, watch- 
ing Concannon, making no movement except when the 
latter had seemed to desire to re-possess himself of his 
weapon, and perhaps finish the business, which had caused 
Simon to put out a foot to keep guard over it, now was 
about to rise, either to speak or to go away ; when suddenly 
his arms were seen to drop heavily by his side, and in a 
second or two, he fell senseless to the ground — possibly 
in death. 




CHAPTER X. 



Bridget's burden. 




REAT was the confusion and terror produced by 

the fall of Simon. It seemed so like the act of a 

madman that for a moment or two there was a 

rush to get away from his prostrate form, and towards and 

through the door, lest Simon might not be the only victim. 

But the sight of Concannon bending over him, speech- 
less, his face as white as the neighbouring wall, and his 
trembling limbs only able to maintain their position by 
resting one knee on the seat of a chair, and his arms on 
its back — an image of silent anguish and remorse that 
was unspeakably impressive and pathetic — reassured a 
few of the bell-ringers, who returned to help ; while the 
landlord clapping to the door, locked out all the rest, 
and remained deaf to their clamorous demands for re- 
admittance. 

And then Simon became unconsciously a subject for 
the administration of all sorts of remedies ; most of them 
noticeable rather for their availability on the spur of the 
moment, and for their pervading unanimity of feeling 
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through letting each adviser suggest his own, than for the 
good they were likely to do the fallen philosopher. 

Probably the most effective was the one administered 
by Bridget — the red-haired, red-faced, red-handed, red- 
armed girl — who, taking Simon's hands alternately in her 
own, slapped them with such vigour and downright 
sincerity of purpose, that when at last Simon did begin 
to show signs of returning to life and consciousness, and 
was able to sit up and look about him, and feel the smart 
of his palms and understand the process that Bridget was 
still continuing lest he might go off again, he became so 
ungrateful as to grumble in barely intelligible tones, — 

" Will nobody stop the wench before she slaps every 
bit of life out of me ? *' After a brief pause he added — 
" Here ! help me up, and let me get home." This general 
invitation was responded to by all but Concannon ; who 
knew if he moved he should fall : his misery, which had 
brought back sanity to his mind, not having brought back 
the power of control over his frame. It seemed, on the 
contrary, to the wretched man, that the sense which did 
return returned only to make him see and understand his 
own handiwork ; just as if once more to remind him there 
were two separate men in him — one bom to do wrong, the 
other to expiate the wrong in ceaseless suffering. 

Thus he could but watch, helplessly, the business of the 
raising Simon to his feet, and then seating him on a chair ; 
while they dressed the swelling on his head with thick 
bandages of brown paper steeped in vinegar and water, 
and bound them safely and immovable. 
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" Would you like anything ? " asked the landlord. 

"Some brandy !" 

The brandy was brought, was drunk with a zest that 
seemed to say, Simon thought it would not only do him 
good, but that he meant to drink many more such potations 
yet ; and then he motioned to his friends to bear him 
away, and so the group began to move slowly to the door. 

All this while Concannon's eyes were fixed on Simon's 
eyes, as if pitifully seeking for a glance that might let 
Simon know how full of sorrow he was, how ashamed ! 

But that shrewd and cautious man, while perfectly con- 
scious of Concannon's position and object, never by any 
chance did look Concannon's way during those few brief, 
agitating moments; when the heart of the latter was 
opening to him, and trying to win a response from the 
sexton's heart, but trying vainly. 

When at last Simon's form disappeared from his gaze, 
and his companions had all followed, the landlord and his 
wife and Bridget quickly shut up the house for the night, 
and then asked Concannon if he was ready for bed ; he 
having arranged to sleep there. 

He took no notice of them, but remained fixed in 
the same position as that in which he had watched Simon 
borne away, his frame half turned round, his eyes staring 
as if he thought he still saw through all the intervening ob- 
stacles (as perhaps in a sense they did) the climax of 
his own long-gathering impulses to evil, in the person of 
the victim ihey had made. 

Seeing his'perilous condition, and that when they spoke 
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to him he could not, or would not answer, they knew not 
what to do; but communed by looks, and by brief words 
in low tones, among themselves as to his dilemma. 

" Poor young gentleman ! " whispered the wife. " It 
he could but be got to bed and to sleep, he'd be ever so 
much better in the morning. Dear me ! He looks just 
like another sort o' Lot's wife turned to a pillar of salt — 
don't he, now?" 

" Who*s to get him to bed ?" timidly queried the land- 
lord, with a look to his wife : not at all ashamed to let 
her see he was afraid of the roistering, madcap, amateur 
bell-ringer. 

" I will ! " said Bridget, with her face brightening, and 
again flushing. " I will, if I may ! " 

"Well, the girl can but try," said the landlady; and 
Bridget, knowing who was the true master there, waited for 
no more, but went to Concannon ; and remembering his 
earlier warning that he was frail and might break, unless 
delicately handled, did her best, both in intention and 
deed, to be delicate ; but all the same she put her arms 
about his waist, found no resistance, but, in fact, an in- 
clination to drop his head on her shoulder, lifted him and 
carried him away, as if the weight of the burden were not 
worth notice. 

Concannon had, in. fact, in these last few moments lost 
the effect of the surprise, and of the clearing of his in- 
tellectual vision that his deed momentarily produced, 
and was now fast sinking into a state of sheer brutal 
stupefaction of body and mind. 



CHAPTER XL 




THE AWFUL NEXT DAY. 

;AINLY should we attempt to paint the anguish 
of his first awakening many hours later in the fore- 
noon of the next day. 

Some sound — mingling in with the most terrible dreams 
that Concannon had ever experienced — helped to rouse 
him from his fearful slumber. When at last he recovered 
consciousness sufficiently to understand anything passing, 
that sound from his dream seemed re-echoing through 
his little, small-windowed, sloping-roofed chamber, like a 
scream. 

Listening with painful effort, he knew at last it was the 
bell-ringers at work, having their great annual feast, and 
he thought for a moment he was glad. The chimes might 
soothe his bodily pain, keep off the mental rack on which 
he knew he would soon be stretched, and help him, at the 
worst, the better to bear when the worst should come. 

But there was a thought that kept striking in upon his 
heart and his conscience, and upon whatever of manhood 
might yet remain to him — resounding there more power* 
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fully than ever those bells sounded to his cars, and what 
it said was this : — 

" These men can drink, and still say to themselves — 
* So far and no farther,' and lo 1 Jhey are again at work, 
usefully, enjoyably ! But you, wretch that you are ! 
nothing will content you but taking your full swing. And 
you have had it. And there now you lie, one of the most 
pitiable sights of all creation ! While somewhere else is 
lying, perhaps alive, perhaps dead, the man whom your 
murderous hand so cowardly, so fatally struck ! " 

There was no more listening with comfort or pleasure, 
or even patience, to the chimes after that. Every joyous 
peal seemed but a combination of human and material 
voices, joining in deadly irony to make known his. Con- 
cannon's, triumph over his late enemy. 

In dire confusion of thought, in failing powers of 
memory that became more and more alarming as he tested 
them in trying to recall what it was that had provoked him 
to such an act of violence, he remembered vaguely at last 
not only his own precedent words, but also Simon's re- 
joinder; which had somehow burnt itself a place into the 
deepest recesses of his being. He had asked the sexton 
his charge for burying him, after his soul should have gone 
to heaven ; and Simon had retorted that according to 
appearances his soul was unlikely ever to go there ; and 
then that it seemed to Concannon as if the whole world 
had been listening, and had burst into inextinguishable 
laughter at his ludicrous overthrow. 

After his soul had gone to heaven I 
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It was hard to believe that one so gently nurtured as he 
had been, so full of love for God and man (for he so re- 
membered himself but a few years back), so refined in his 
tastes, and so noble in his aims in the first flush of youthful 
manhood, could ever have come here after all the warnings 
he had received ! 

But that crime now seemed innocence itself compared 
with what he felt to be the brutal audacity, the blas- 
phemy, the unspeakable wickedness of this his last night's 
speech. 

Groaning in anguish, drinking in his own salt and bitter 
tears, he turned upon his pillow, and besought God that 
He would forgive him and let him die before he could 
again outrage Him ! 

And then, as if in a sudden roar, the bells broke in 
upon him once more with their clanging peals ; but this 
time there were elements of solemnity and sadness mingling 
as in undertones with their joy and triumph ; and thus 
they came to Concannon no longer as evil, satirising, or 
ironic voices, but as the voices of cherubim and seraphim 
— watching the downfall of some wicked and persistent 
sinner — who could only be himself. 



CHAPTER XII. 

DR. JOHN GOODGE. 

N this state of extreme bodily weakness and suffering 




on the one hand, and profound mental depression 

on the other, Concannon grew worse day by day. 

The people of the inn offered to get him a doctor, but he 

resisted; at first gently, then angrily, then passionately^ 

and so silenced them. 

But when a week had passed-^during which he nevet 
once moved from his bed, and had utterly lost his appe* 
tite — the landlord became alarmed, both for the young 
man and for his own licence^ so he sent for the nearest 
doctor to pay him a visiti 

When Bridget announced him as Doctor Goodge, Con- 
cannon shouted, in his feeble but excited tonesi — 

'' Tell him — tell the gentleman it is all a mistake. 1 
can't be seen ! '* 

" Why not ? " asked the doctor, following the girl into 
the room, and overhearing his intended exclusion. " Are 
you, then, so very well ? " he asked } but sought for his 

8 
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answer, not from Concannon's lips, but from his face, 
which he narrowly scrutinised. 

" As I am here," he continued, finding Concannon 
silent and confused, " let me feel your pulse ! " 

Concannon put out his wrist, and the doctor took it, 
and kept it for a long while, 

" If yours is not a case for a doctor, my young fellow, 
it is because you are too far'gone ! Ah, I have alarmed 
you, have I ? I meant to do it Now we can work 
quietly." 

And presently, when in answer to Doctor Goodge h,e 
began to fence with the questions put to him, he learned, 
to Lis horror, that the landlord had related in detail all 
the circumstances of that dreadful night 

And thus it happened for the first time in Concannon's 
life, that he met a man who knew the essence of his 
position — ^without, however, knowing or suspecting with 
what watchful care and self-control his patient had so long 
guarded the knowledge of his weakness and his vice from 
every one. 

But there was in Concannon's face, and in the tones of 
his sympathetic voice, something that after the first in- 
efiectual attempt at avoidance in the old way, touched 
the doctor, and interested him. At first it was simply 
curiosity as to the individual, and professional zeal as to 
the case, about both of which he put many and embar- 
rassing questions, that moved him. Concannon was not 
strong enough to diplomatise, and was too deeply 
stricken by the doctor's knowledge as to his state to care 
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to try his skill that way ; so he answered, on the whole, 
truthfully, and with the silent courage that belongs to 
fortitude. 

And then, as the doctor realised the true character of 
the case, he began to experience a feeling of generous 
indignation at the wanton waste of God's good gifts by 
this young man; and he did not fail to say what he 
thought in the very plainest fashion. 

Concannon made no answer, except by the agitation 
of his face, which became at times convulsed with passion; 
a passion compounded of diverse elements — resentment 
on the one hand, and shame on the other, being the 
chief; and in tlieir antagonism binding their unfortunate 
owner to silence, however humiliating it might be. 

But when the doctor had given full swing to his im- 
pulses in this way, the very silence of the patient reacted 
in his favour. And, changing his tone, he spoke with 
such manly earnestness and obvious feeling and sympathy 
that Concannon broke down with a cry of, — 

" Oh, doctor 1 1 am the weakest — the wickedest of men I 
Who shall save me ? " 

Waiting for some time, during which he saw the 
patient was so dangerously agitated that he feared the 
worst, and felt constrained to hold his tongue, Concannon 
at last raised his head, and said in tones of the deepest, 
most mournful character, — 

" Do you hold what you know in absolute secresy ? " 
' " It is the first — the most sacred of our duties." 
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" And the same with what I may yet tell you?'* 

" If ever you find John Goodge blabbing, I give you 
leave to hang him up to the nearest tree, if only you see 
your way to manage the matter, and satisfy the law." 

The doctor laughed, and Concannon tried faintly to 
smile too in response ; but he looked so deadly pale that 
the doctor to his astonishment called for brandy, and 
administered a small quantity before allowing the patient 
to say another word. 

" You have learned the evil use of drams of all kinds j 
now learn their beneficial purpose — and study the problem 
at your leisure." 

Concannon revived after drinking this, so the doctor 
went on, — 

** I am a physician of bodies ; I am not a physician of 
souls. Understand that ? " 

" Yes," smiled Concannon, but still faintly; and fearing 
that the revelation he was half inclined to make was now 
turned back upon him, and effectually stopped. 

" But I have learned that the troubles of the one get so 
mixed with the troubles of the other, that I'm obliged to 
pay a certain attention to both. When I see a patient 
doubled up with pain, as I found you awhile ago, and 
unwilling even to be helped, I look upon it as a sign of 
something hidden — ^a sort of worm in the bud, you know ; 
that must be found and crushed before the work of re- 
storation to foliage and fruit can begin. Therefore, if I 
am to render you effectual help in the recovery of health 
and strength, I advise you as a friend, for whom I charge 
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nothing ; and as a doctor, who certainly does mean to 
send you in his bill some day-7-and I'm in no hurry — I 
advise you, I say, to speak out — frankly." 

And then Concannon, feeling every instant a new con- 
fidence in the man who had so suddenly arisen for him 
in his extremity, allowed all that perilous stuff that had 
weighed so long upon his heart to come forth in all its 
hideousness and nakedness to the light of day. With 
faltering voice, but unfaltering purpose, he told as faith- 
fully as memory would permit, the steps by which, from 
the very beginning at the University, he had been seduced 
downwards — ever downwards — into the awful abyss of 
shame, suffering, and danger where he now was. The 
chief points may be briefly indicated. 

He traced the origin of the temptation to the wild flow 
of spirits which alcohol lets loose under favouring circum- 
stances in the young and the imaginative, and which give 
a preternatural glow, power, and enjoyment to the brain ; 
making good-humour infectious, humanity a veritable 
brotherhood, and life an inexhaustible source of delight, 
present and future. So was it to him when he entered 
Oxford. 

And although the collapse after indulgence was great, 
he was then so strong and healthy that he soon forgot it ; 
while the pleasurable mental excitement of such nights 
was remembered, not directly for itself, but for the sake 
of the friendly communion, the wit and the humour, the 
originality of character, and the glimpses of youthful 
philosophy and speculation, which lived generally in his 
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recollection, though the details might be irrecoverable, 
and for that very reason enhanced in their effect. 

But ambition began to work; and so modified the 
danger that he saw none, and presently began to use the 
vinous exaltation that had grown familiar to him in the 
genial society of fellow-collegians, for the purpose of aid- 
ing him in his struggle for academic honours, by artificial 
support during his severe labours, often pursued far into 
the night. Thus innocently did he begin what was to 
prove a source of infinite future trouble and anguish, the 
habit of drinking alone. 

He achieved a splendid success. As a matter of course 
wine suppers followed. Now when for such a man 
there has been great exhaustion in mental and most ex? 
citing labours for a magnificent prize — labours pursued 
incessantly for many weeks, ending in a complete triumph 
involving the desire for an equally complete rest — a reac- 
tion is inevitable ; and a man is then just in the position 
to feel a resistless craving for the accustomed stimulant^ 
and to receive the greatest damage from the gratification. 

Such were the steps by which Concannon slowly but 
surely found himself sinking even at the very outset of 
his career in the world. Then it was that the struggle 
with self began, which had lasted to the present hour, 
marked vaguely to the world by a series of failures, but 
their cause concealed from the world with a care and 
tenacity of purpose, truly memorable. 

Now he concealed nothing. And the way became so 
much easier than he had anticipated, that as he went on 
the secresy itself that he had so deeply cherished and 
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SO successfully maintained as regards others, became less 
precious to him, while at least the sympathy of his listener 
took its place. 

The doctor was then led to question him about his 
vocation, antecedents of employment, and so on. 

" I was meant for the Church,** said Concannon. 

''What's that? The Church? What Church?*' 
asked the doctor, sharply, not to say dogmatically. 

" The Church of England,*' replied Concannon. 

"And do you. imagine England, owns only that 
Church ? " 

" Oh, no I I meant no offence. I have been accus- 
tomed from childhood so to speak." 

''Then now you are a man amend the bad habit ! I 
am a member of another Independent Church, and don't 
care to be ignored. Well, proceed ! " 

•'A living was destined for me from boyhood ! " 

" By a patron, I suppose ? '* 

"Yes.". 

^* Worse and worse! The most sacred of all human 

vocations — one that only the most self-sacrificing and the 

best prepared of men ought ever to Undertake — settled as a 

property on a boy who might be anything — and who " 

The worthy but angry doctor had not noticed whither 
he was going till he got to this point, but he stopped 
abruptly. 

Concannon, however, took up his word and finished 
his sentence, — 

— " And who, as a man, lies here and thus ! " 



CHAPTER XIII. 
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ELL, now to business," said the doctor; and 
there was a tone and look of sharp decision that 
roused Concannon to the utmost exertion of 
his faculties, in order to understand what was going to be 
said, and to guard himself from indiscreet or foolish an- 
swers. He began not only to respect the doctor but to 
fear him, as he realised the startling truth that the doctor 
was to a certain extent, and in more than one sense, 
master of his, Concannon*s, fate. "To business,'* re- 
peated the doctor ; " my time is valuable." 

** Yes, indeed," said Concannon, with a sigh; "while 
mine, alas ! is of little or no consequence." 

"That's your idea, is it? My time, I say for the 
second time, is valuable ; but I hardly know how to rat^ 
it low enough in comparison with the value of yours." 

" You are pleased to jest with me ! " 

"Jest ! do I look just now like a jesting subject? " 

Concannon was constrained to own, with a sort of in- 
ward shiver, that the doctor's mood, as represented by 
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his face, was rather the mood of one who sat on the judg- 
ment seat, dispensing life and death to all around 

" Hark you, now ! " said the doctor. " There is a race 
sometimes to be run, in which man is on the one side, and 
Death on the other. There is just a chance for the man 
if he remembers he is a man, and of God-like descent; 
girds up his loins; throws whatever of strength, heart, 
brain, energy, will, devotion, that the world has left him 
into the business of this last struggle ; moves onward with 
ever-increasing speed, never for a single instant looking 
behind, carefully keeping to the straightest and nearest 
path leading to the goal ; and so with panting breath, and 
with a great rush at the final moment, reaches and wins. 
Do you now understand the value of your time ? It is 
you who have this race to run, the goal being health, your 
adversary Death : who is now measuring you with his eye, 
scythe in hand, perhaps pitying you, but all the same about 
to mow you down, as a mere cumberer of the ground 1" 

'* Do you call this comfort, doctor ? " 

** No, I call it truth. Listen ! There are certain re- 
cognised stages of progress in the downward path you 
have been so steadily pursuing that I can hardly resist 
the fancy you have thought it quite the right thing to do 
to get into such a path, and to keep there. Was the 
slide, then, so pleasant ; the abyss at the bottom so pro- 
mising and seductive ? *' 

" Oh, doctor, you are cruel,'' groaned Concannon. 

" We'll see about that presently. Try now to follow 
me with attention. 
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** In .the first stage there is a seeming increase of power 
and of enjoyment through an increased flow and outward 
flush of blood by the quickened movement of the heart ; 
increased nervous action, a rise of the animal tempera- 
ture, and a vivid manifestation of all the individual 
characteristics. Do you remember that stage ? " 

"Yes, long ago,'* moaned Concannon, 

**And it is the hope of its recurrence, when entire 
recurrence is no longer possible, that still occasionally 
tempts you when you would otherwise, perhaps, restrain 
yourself. Eh ? " 

" Perhaps. I fear so. Yes.*' 

"Ah, I thought so; I knew so!" cried the doctor; who 
with the strength of a man had much of the simplicity 
and impulsiveness of a child, and now laughed exultingly 
at his detection of the prime moving cause of the moral 
evil, before he went on : 

*• In the second stage the flush fades, the animal heat 
falls, the muscles no longer keep their tone or render the 
old prompt obedience, strange lapses of memory occa- 
sionally happen, there is a general restlessness and un- 
easiness of body and mind ; in a word, having abused 
Nature in the first stage. Nature, in her grand magna- 
nimity of heart, forgives him this, his first folly, but warns 
him when the second stage comes that while she can 
perfectly well do without him he cannot do without her, 
except at the cost of finding the original pleasure and 
temptation exactly reversed Do you flatter yourself you 
have not got beyond that stage ? " 
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" There is no flattery in despair, doctor." 

" Answer me." 

" I cannot." 

" Then let me answer for you. You have passed, or 
are passing, that stage, and you find in the third one, 
Nature is as good as her word. She warned you that 
the very possibility of the original pleasure would go, and 
that in its place would be established an infinite variety 
of pain. The heart that you so ingeniously forced into 
new and wild exertions for the sake of a few minutes or 
hours of unnatural excitement and horrible joy, or pos- 
sibly at times for even praiseworthy ends " 

"You do but scant justice there, doctor!" said Con- 
cannon. 

" — Has no longer the strength to keep up the steady 
and indispensable supply of the life-giving current of the 
blood. The blood itself is poisoned. The temperature 
is so low as to involve actual distress. The muscles, 
formerly unwilling, now refuse to obey. Palsy begins. The 
breathing becomes harder and irregular — ^just like your 
own at this moment ! There is a tendency to stupor and 
to insensibility, and unconsciousness regarding all things 
outside. The poor, wretched, miserable body is, in fact, 
too much engrossed with the state of things within its own 
domain to be equal to, or to care for, anything in the 
world beside." 

** Oh, God help me ! I do recognise all that ! " ex- 
claimed Concannon, throwing up his arms, and wringing 
his hands in utter despair for a moment or two. Then 
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he turned, and lay with his face agabst the pillow, as it 
it were useless listening any longer. 

But the doctor would spare him nothing; he had indeed 
come to a conviction that there was but one chance for 
his patient — that he be roused as with a trumpet— which, 
as he said, he would like an archangel to have been there 
to blow ; but as he was not — ^well — then he, John Goodge, 
must act the archangel part to the best of his ability. 
But his final remarks were brief, his conclusion abrupt 

*' The fourth and last stage," said the doctor, in low, 
clear, penetrating tones, and bending a little toward the 
bed, the better to ensure their safe transit, " is delirium 
tremens — of all hells upon earth, the most awful — and 
from which the sufferer may be glad to escape at last even 
into the embrace of his enemy — enemy no longer, for he 
offers peace, that enemy or friend being — Death ! " 

Stung by what seemed ceaseless and unnecessary pro- 
vocation, and by the infliction of torture after he had made 
such full confession in the hope of kindly and sympathetic 
aid, Concannon now lifted his head, rose to a sitting pos- 
ture, and faced the doctor with a look of resentment at his 
injustice, and of courage to fight, if fight he must, that the 
doctor had not seen before, but which pleased him un- 
commonly, and made him say, — 

" Come, come, I see we have done with monologues 
— and are about to have a tussle. All right: Tm ready!" 
And the doctor, with a humorous smile, actually began 
to turn back his cuffs, in preparation for the fight. 

" Do you think that a man who has passed through 
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these three stages, can have done so without a struggle?" 
asked Concannon. 

" That's the very thing I want to find out in your par- 
ticular case." 

•* Do you think it can be humanly possible to add any- 
thing by mere words to the poignancy, the suffering, the 
remorse such a man must endure ? *' 

'* That's the next thing I'm trying to discover ! '' 

" Look, then, at that note-book, lying near your hand. 
No ! Please do not open it ! I will not speak again if 
you do I " The doctor put the book down. " Thanks ! 
Can you believe me if I say there are to be found in its 
pages, written down always at the time, passages of self- 
reproach, of invocation to God in prayer for help, of vows 
to new and better life, that if they could be made known 
to the world would come as a new revelation of human 
anguish and of prolonged but ineffectual struggle ; yet of 
a struggle ever renewed after every failure, till the mere 
record of the failures made the book at last too awful for 
me to use, or even to venture to open ? Can you not 
believe that — and spare me ? " 

** I want to believe you, but I think if I might read in 
this book, my belief, one way or the other, would be 
quickened." 

" You doubt my word ? " 

" You have led a life of secresy to avoid shame. Did 
that conduce to truthfulness? " 

" Oh, doctor, you are hard I Unfeeling ! You drive 
me to frenzy — to madness 1 " 
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** Come, now ! I will make a compact with you. I 
want to see if you are really worth saving, as well as one 
who can be saved No, I recall those words — they were 
intemperate, and I ask God pardon for them !" And the 
doctor reverently bowed his head, as if for the moment 
he and the Deity were alone in presence. ."What I 
should have said is this : there are men who even when 
coming very close to the last extremity of danger can be 
saved, if their eyes and hearts and souls are thoroughly 
opened, and roused to run the race I spoke of against 
Death. But there are men — and these, alas ! are the in- 
finitely greater proportion — whom no human arm or skill 
can save when they have reached that point ** 

"Which I have reached?" interposed Concannon, with 
a calm fortitude, born perhaps of utter despair, but still 
impressive. 

" Yes," replied the doctor. " Now, which of the two 
men are you ? " 

**Can I elect?*' asked Concannon, with a smile so 
pathetic and once more so full of willingness to trust — 
if trust were only possible — ^as to show he began to un- 
derstand the doctor's bold tactics, even if he failed to own 
their humanity or fitness to his need. 

"That, too, I want to find out," said the doctor. 
" Now for the compact. I want to look imto this little 
note-book. Don't alarm yourself unnecessarily. There 
may be things in it, apart from this all-absorbing question, 
interesting, nay, sacred to you; or there may be qiiite 
other things in it, perennial sources of regret and shame 
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to you. As to the first, they will not even interest me, 
for the present at least As to the last, I assure you I 
can stand a good deal in that way, remembering in my 
own early career many thoughts, many deeds that would 
be bitter to me now, but that I turned them to sweetness 
by God's help and by timely change. And I hold that 
man*s a morbid fool who troubles about his past follies 
when he has really corrected them, and made all possible 
amends. Life has better and more profitable work than 
that for him, thenceforth." 

**You have found that?'* asked Concamion, with a 
yearning, almost passionate, interest in the answer, 

** I have!" said the doctor; "so dismiss the idea, if you 
ever had it, that I am an earthly angel — and you — ^well, 
something pertaining to the cloven foot. We are men — 
human — weak often when we would be strong — born to 
help each other, pity each other in suffering, sympathise 
in joy; but always one in our humanity, one in our 
Father, God. So let me glance over this ; and if I draw 
from it, as I begin to think I may, anything like conviction 
you have struggled, suffered, and yet, as you say, struggled 
again, in all sincerity of purpose, I will then offer you the 
right hand of brotherhood; and say to you that what 
alone you failed to compass may possibly be managed 
when a friend takes his place at your side, in all humble- 
ness of soul, and in all determination to save you, if it be 
God's will, which it will not be unless it is also your will, 
I will give you time, thought, care — to that I pledge a 
word never yet broken since I came to manhood; always 
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provided I can see from this little book you are dealing 
fairly, truthfully with me; and not putting on a behaviour 
which has for its aim to get quietly rid of me, and then 
return like a sow to wallow in the mire. Now 
choose." 

Concannon^s face told eloquently of the struggle raging 
within. Once — nay, twice — he tried to fashion his lips 
to speak, but could not. 

The doctor took up the little book, looking him steadily 
in the face the while, but made no movement to draw 
aside the elastic band. 

Again Concannon strove to forbid the movement, but 
faltered in purpose under the doctor's steady eye, while 
the doctor's hands now did remove the band. 

Indignant, passionate, hurt, but inclined to yield, after 
a few words of earnest appeal, if they were unsuccessful, 
Concannon once more attempted to speak, but the very 
organs of speech were apparently paralysed; so he drooped 
his head in unavailing shame as he caught the doctor's 
last glance at him, and left him to read it at his will 

In that book the doctor found a series of the most 
pathetic and striking passages he had ever read or dreamed 
of— extending over four or five years — rarely consisting 
of more than one, two, or three sentences, recording one 
trial after another : First, the solemn vow and invocation 
to a higher Power, in whose hands alone the hapless 
writer saw the power, and in whose goodness alone the 
will, to save him ; and then, intermingling with these en- 
gagements to reform, came notes, subsequently added, in 
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connection with each, recording the terrible failure, sooner 
or later, in every case. 

The language in which these events were told with a 
fearful brevity was so full of concentrated passion, and, 
so to speak, power of grasp, as to make still more won- 
derful the fact that it was a power only to describe, to 
feel, to intensify everything a man ought to feel in such 
a position, and that it disappeared altogether in the day 
of action, temptation, and — of what should have been — 
struggle. 

The doctor found in them also what he had not sought, 
but which he was much pleased to find — clear evidence 
that the writer had led a pure, sinless, and happy life up 
to a certain period, apparently ending when he went to 
Oxford ; and that, as regarding Concannon's going into 
" the Church,'* which he had spoken of, whatever the 
patron may have thought, it was clear the youth himself 
in that happy period had something in him akin, if not 
quite equal to, that ''call" which alone justified in the 
worthy doctor's eyes any man's venturing on such an 
office. 

It is probable this discovery very much affected the 
reader's judgment, while also deeply touching his sym- 
pathies ; for he read aloud certain passages, apparently of 
almost supernatural coincidence. The first showed how 
Concannon had after one of his usual fits of indulgence, 
followed by one of his usual fits of remorse, gone into a 
church by the seaside, where he then was in search of 
}iealth J and there heard as the very first words he could 

9 
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hear on his entrance, a spirit-thrilling, aged voice, 
saying,— 

" And the fruits that thy soul lusted after are departed 
from thee; and all things which were dainty and goodly 
are departed from thee, and thou shalt find them no more 
at all.'' 

Hearing these words he felt as if the whole congregation 
would turn to gaze upon him — to whom they seemed to 
be addressed — and in that fear he hurried away out into 
the open air. 

Just one week later, avoiding the church, he went into 
a chapel not far off; and stood literally appalled, as the 
reader looking at him, as he believed, launched at him 
the very instant he entered, Ezekiel's fearful denunciation : 

"Because I have purged thee, and thou wast not purged, 
thou shalt not be purged from thy filthiness any more till 
I have caused my fury to rest upon thee." 

" Well, boy,*' said the doctor, going to the bedside, and 
with tears in. his eyes, " thou hast tasted His fury. He 
will now be content with that lesson, if thou art He 
will forgive — and so make the path easier. Take my 
hand, and listen to my call. I say with Demosthenes, 
the best eloquence now is action — action — action ! Are 
you ready ? " 

Concannon grasped passionately the outstretched 
fingers, moistened them with his tears, and felt he had at 
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last a friend — a man stronger than himself in the special 
qualities necessary — and therefore capable, perhaps, of 
summoning once more to arms all the dormant virtues 
and wasted energies of his past life, and so to guide him 
to salvation. 

Through all the unspeakable misery of his position 
during this interview, results which he made no attempt 
to hide from himself or from the doctor, Wade Concannon 
had begun gradually to ask whether there was anything 
he could say that might in some degree restore his own 
self-respect, and modify the doctor's unfavourable opinion 
of him ? 

The kindness of the latter made this desire irresistible. 
And having neither the strength nor the opportunity to 
introduce his better self with the care and the formality 
he would have displayed under other circumstances, if 
only as a matter of modesty or good taste, he simply 
said, — 

" Do you know I left Oxford with a double first ? " 

" God bless me, no ! You did I A double first ! But 
stay, that reminds me I have not yet heard your name." 

" Wade Concannon." 

"Wade Concannon ! Wade Concannon I Why, surely, 
that name is familiar. Dear me I How stupid ! What 
is it, I recollect ; or rather, what is it I don't recollect ? 
I have it all now ! Yes. I remember the event quite 
well. For a young Nonconformist friend, who was tden 
also at Oxford, and taking one step ter another with great 
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Iclat^ and finally instituting a fight against the authorities 
for not admitting him to honours, because he was a 
Dissenter — ^he spoke to me about you. Am I right ? '* 

*' You mean Burdett ? " 

** That's he — a fine fellow ! And he began with a rat- 
tat-tat on the University doors, the echoes of which still 
live, and will cause them to open, sooner or later, for the 
admission of all, on perfectly equal terms. He told me 
that you, though a Churchman, encouraged him in the 
fight." 

Concannon smiled, and went on, greatly cheered by 
this first essay, which made the doctor look on him al- 
ready with kindling and admiring eyes. 

" One thing besides I wish you to know, I am now 
at serious difference with my friend and guardian, my 
second and kinder father, Mr. Joseph Wade, from whom 
I take my prenomen. And that unhappy and, for me, 
dangerous difference is due to my refusal to enter the 
ministry in my present state." 

" Does he know your motive ? " eagerly questioned the 
doctor. 

" In a general way — ^my sense of my own unworthiness 
— yes ; but scarcely believes me, in his utter ignorance as 
to the actual facts of the case. I fear indeed at times he 
thinks so badly of me, and of my actual habits of life, as 
to believe that I only profess this unworthiness regarding 
the ministry as a cover for a deeper unworthiness, which | 
seek to veil at any cost." 

** Ypy b^y® ^^pt ^^ actual facts from him ? '? 
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" From him, and from all living men, so far as I could, 
you alone excepted" 

*' Shall I own I really did think you too bad, too weak, 
and altogether too contemptible, to be worth trying to 
save j in spite of a superficial something that attracted 
me towards you, but only to my annoyance ? " 

" I saw that, doctor ! " 

" Well, I am inclined now to say you are too good to be 
abandoned in any case. So if you accept my help, and 
are determined resolutely to march on — no matter through 
what defeats and discouragement — I*m your man ! '* 

Concannon put forth his hand — and it was grasped by 
the doctor^s. Their eyes also met, and in them, too, 
were visible mutual frankness and sympathy, hope and 
resolve. 

'* It is best that I should give you such little help as I 
can," said Concannon, his face faintly colouring at the 
nature of his own thoughts. 

" By all means. In fact, there must be no mistake 
about our compact. I can't cure you. It is you who 
must cure yourself. But I can help to put you in the 
right road, when I see you going off at a tangent in a 
wrong one, I can do much for your body. Your soul 
I can only commend to yourself and to God. Proceed." 

" There are three things, then, that stand out in all my 
attempts to understand myself. I have found that it is 
the first thought — the first moment of temptation — that 
alone offers the chance of resistance. If dallied with in 
the least, the end is invariably the fatal one." 
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"f can quite go with that," said the doctor; *• but 
have you not, then, a precious safeguard in your very 
knowledge of the importance of right dealing with such a 
moment ? " 

"Ah, yes, it should be so," said Concanrion, heaving a 
deep sigh, one that convulsed for a moment or two his 
whole frame. ** But the difficulty of resistance is fearfully 
enhanced by a fact that you will perhaps refuse to believe, 
but which is only too true. The temptation, when it 
comes in strength, comes not only attended apparently 
by every possible attraction belonging to older and hap- 
pier times of its exercise, but bears with it a power of so 
strange a kind that not only do all the past consequences 
in pain, danger, and shame suddenly fail me — those 
hideous realities which I have striven systematically to 
keep ever before me in warning, even at times to put a 
handwriting on the wall about them,^ m5rsterious as Bel- 
^hazzar's, for all but me — yet, while thus, as I tried to 
believe I had fortified myself, I found, when the critical 
moment came, these warnings were not simply useless, 
but, incredible as it may appear, absolutely forgotten till 
all was over, and I had again committed - myself. And 
then the first — nay, the only— thing I saw in the whole 
wide world were these very warnings, and that very hand- 
writing on the wall prophesying to me the fall and ruin of 
my kingdom of man." 

Concannon could not for some minutes say another 
word. And the doctor walked to the window to hide his 
own almost equal emotion, and wipe away the tears that 
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were moistening his eyes ; and he only returned when he 
again heard Concannon's voice. 

" The third and last thing I have to say is, that these 
temptations are always more likely to occur, and always 
most dangerous if they do occur, in that kind of weather 
when the absence of sun on the one hand, and of bracing 
healthy airs on the other, produce a depressing state of 
the atmosphere. Even before this accursed thing took 
possession of me, such days were always a burden. 
Now they are fearful I Not, most unhappily, at their 
coming, but at their going ; when I can only look back 
in amazement, disgust, and despair, and ask myself what 
devilry, what magic had suddenly exercised such sway 
over me as to wipe from my mind all the past, till I had 
again deepened the blackness of the past, and then to in- 
stantly restore consciousness and memory in their fullest 
power, for my punishment and torture 1 '' 

Bridget here came into the room, with a card from the 
doctor's man at the door, to say that Mrs. Peart had sent 
a messenger to find Dr. Goodge — she was very ill, and 
wanted him instantly. 

" She always does, for that matter," said the doctor, 
handing the xard to Concannon to read, and saying a 
few parting words while putting on his" overcoat and 
gloves in impetuous haste : — 

" Shall see you again soon, but no more talk till you 
are better. Where does your guardian live ? " 

" Not far from Windsor." 

" Glad of that. I shan't be far off. Mean to go to 
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London. Tired of this place, which won't keep my 
horse, much less me. People here not only have the 
bad manners never to die, but they persist in being always 
well while they live. The first fact alarmed me when I 
found it out The second sends me, Columbus-like, to 
seek a new world. God bless you. Good-bye. Mind, 
I shall stick like a burr." And with that Parthian shot, 
he himself fled with scarcely less speed down the stairs 
and into his light gig ; and went off at the rate of ten 
miles an hour along the interminable grassy dells that so 
often take the place of roads in that wild and picturesque 
part of the country. 



SIMON'S LITTLE B 




CHAPTER XIV. 
Simon's little bill. 




ONCANNON was then once more alone. And he 
shivered at the prospect. The idea of recalling 
all that had passed, to see what he had admitted, 
and what must be his future position in regard to this 
doctor, was for the moment appalling. But he was spared 
for a time, and thus had the opportunity to discover how 
the tragedy of life is often succeeded by its comedy. 
While, to make the matter more strange, it was out of 
an actual tragedy, or what had threatened to become so, 
this comedy was to originate. 

Again and again during his illness he had wondered in 
a vague, confused, helpless sort of way what had become 
of Simon ; and hearing nothing as the days passed on, 
ultimately concluded he had recovered himself, and quite 
forgiven, perhaps half forgotten, all about the occurrences 
of that dreadful night among the bell-ringers. 

In so doing, Concannon very much miscalculated that 
patient man's philosophy, good sense, diplomatic skill, 
and knowledge of the world. For Simon was simply 
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biding his time; considering things meanwhile in a variety 
of aspects; getting better, but not too fast ; Tin^ he, like 
the doctor, had fixed on this particular day for a visit to 
the man who had made a target of him, and hit him with 
unerring skilfulness of aim. 

Concannon was glad of the interruption when Bridget 
announced, in her own rough-and-ready way, this new 
visitor. Apart from all other matters, it was very satis- 
factory to know that Simon was well enough to come out, 
and perhaps kind enough to come and say so, and make 
things pleasant. 

But when Simon came in, with his head bound up, not 
only as if his particular bruise still needed that protection, 
but as if the blow dealt him had been enough to break 
his head into so many pieces that a strong bandage alone 
could keep them together and allow reasonable intellectual 
work to go on; and when Mr. Concannon saw how pale 
he was, and how still more woe-begone ; how untidy and 
dilapidated were his clothes, as if he had already passed 
through months of penury and privation concentrated 
into a few days ; and when, lastly, he found his own smile 
of recognition met by a ghastly look heavenwards, and 
a groan as of unutterable despair, Concannon prepared 
himself for a dismal narrative, and something more; while ^ 

unable to resist a sense of the amusing in the display of I 

these phenomena for his own benefit. ^ 

" Good morning, sir," croaked the philosopher ; " glad 
to see you looking so well I " 

"I wish I could take that comfort to myself," said 
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Concannon. •* I feel as if I had never been so ill in all 
my life before ! *' 

Simon looked as if he thought, on the whole, this was 
an improper remark to make, and was intended to put 
him off his guard. But, as a philosopher, he moved it 
aside, without comment, and proceeded in his own 
fashion. 

" I've been expecting 3'ou every day ever since that 
night," said Simon, with significant emphasis on the word 
"expecting.*' 

" Certainly, and but that I have been obliged to lie 
here ever since, you would have seen me at your house." 

** And may I make so bold as to ask with what par- 
ticular view our humble dwelling would have been so 
honoured ? " 

" Was it not my duty " 

"/should say so," interrupted Simon, with an unplea- 
sant rest on the "I." 

" To express my regret '* 

** Which wouldn't have made me get better a bit faster ; 
though, of course, as you say, it was your * duty.' " 

" And to ask if I could do anything for you," said Con- 
cannon, finishing the sentence he had begun, without 
allowing Simon's interruptions to change either the purport 
or the words. 

" And, meantime, I have been left to get better or 
worse, just as it happened." 

" All which could not be helped ; but you are better, I 
hope ? " 
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" Would you like me to undo the bandages ? They 
are troublesome to manage — and the sight of the wound 
isn't pleasant — but say the word, and off they go.*' 

As Concannon did not "say the word," Simon's fingers, 
which still played about the bandages, did not undo them. 
He was probably, on the whole, better pleased with the 
idea he had managed to give of the ghastliness of his 
wound, than he would have been had he had to show 
the reality and trust only to that. "Mystery tells in such 
matters/' thought the philosopher to himself with some 
acuteness. 

" Shall I ? " again asked Simon, demonstrating with 
his fingers. 

" Not in the least necessary, I assure you," said Con- 
cannon promptly ; feeling glad to be spared such a visual 
demonstration of his late mad freak ; and even nervously 
shrinking in his present physical weakness from the mere 
sight of such a spectacle as Simon so kindly offered, and 
still pressed upon him, saying, — 

" For myself I like the plain truth to be always shown ; 
but if you'd really rather not " 

" I would much rather not. I cannot, do not doubt 
your word, as illustrative of its severity." 

" No, of course not. As a gentleman you can't. A 
gentleman, I mean, who knows what's right ; and who, 
therefore, also knows what's wrong, even if he's had the 
bad luck himself to be the doer of the wrong." 

" Come, Simon, whatever you may think, I am too ill 
to continue this kind of talk." 
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" Oh ! it ain*t talk, it's action now ; " said Simon, with 
a superb smile of superiority lighting up into a lurid glow 
his saturnine face. 

" Action ! You speak in enigmas," said Concannon. 

" Do I ? " responded Simon. " Well, that's a bit of 
nature, I suppose. But I generally make my enigmas 
pretty clear at the proper time." 

** You do ? " said Concannon, weary ; but humouring 
him, while beginning to scent danger. 

" I never get drunk," said Simon ; as he looked at 
Concannon to see and measure the effect of this sudden 
and swift stroke. 

" I wish I could say so too," responded Concannon ; 
"but after what you saw, it would be idle for me to 
attempt to place myself on a level with you." This was 
said with a curious mingling of humility and scornful 
pride. 

*' But for all that I like a drop of beer. And it's good 
for me. And I say about all your temperance bletherers, 
that I know of only one cause that could make a rebel- 
lion justifiable in this happy and enviable country '* 

"And that is? — " queried Concannon, seeing the 
philosopher waited for the question. 

" The robbing a poor man of his beer ! " 

" Will you yourself fight in such a cause? " asked Con- 
cannon, whose love of character began once more to 
interest him in Simon. 

" No; men can't do everything. To fight is to be one 
roan, I want to be a good many men, and I will ! I'll 
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ring a peal into the souls of all the neighbourhood that'll 
send no end of recruits. By-the-bye, would you mind 
calling for a glass of good old ale now? My wound 
makes me, at times, uncommonly thirsty." 

" Call yourself for it, on my account," said Concannon. 

" Here, Bridget — a pint of your best ale, to the gentle- 
man's score," shouted Simon down the stairs. Then 
turning as if apologetically to Concannon, he explained 
that his score was already large — and he would only be 
too glad if jsiny friend would wipe it out for him. 

" How much ? " 

"Only two pounds five shillings and tenpence half- 
penny; no— let me be exact, threepence halfpenny." 

" Allow me, then, the friendly pleasure of easing your 
mind of that score," said Concannon, not sorry to be able 
thus quickly to please the sexton, and to probably get rid 
of any more embarrassing claim. 

" Friendship is sweet," said the philosopher senten- 
tiously; "and this friendly offer is the sweeter, that you 
don't pretend to its being anything more." 

" No," assented Concannon, but feeling dubious as to 
Simon's exact meaning or purpose. 

" Do you know, sir," asked Simon, " that while I have 
been lying abed in this way, hearing the bells ring, and 
nobody to tell me who rang them, or gave them the right 
to ring in my absence, I had some queer thoughts pass 
through my braia" 

♦indeed?" 

" First, I kept on hoping nobody would die," 
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** Naturally as a good Christian you would." 

" Nothing of the sort," said the sexton, testily. " If 
they died then, and somebody else buried them and took 
the fees, where was I ? I put that to you, sir, as a candid 
man. Well, they have gone on dying, and taking mean 
advantages of me, while I couldn^t help myself." 

" Gone on dying ! Why, the doctor has just told me 
nobody does die here." 

" Wait here forty or fifty years, and you'll find out," 
said Simon. 

The reply told; and the sexton took care to hurry 
away from ground that seemed to be treacherous beneath 
the feet. 

" Well, sir," he continued, " that led me to think of 
you. Says I to myself, * He's not a man to be appealed 
to on the cold feeling of mere justice after prostrating 
another man in the very prime of life, cutting him down 
like a blade ©f grass all in a minute, and with no warning 
beforehand to lessen the shock, or time to arrange little 
worldly matters. No, I shall put it to his heart. I shall 
say it is not the pain I have endured — nor the worry — 
nor the loss of fees-^nor the nasty and expensive 
medicines — nor the partickler food I was obliged to have; 
no, nor even the danger I am left in, of being unable to 
work for a long time. These are things,' I said to myself, 
♦ that a just man can't help thinking of, for more than one 
reason,' so I left them to that just man, and to take care 
of themselves ; and only said to myself, as I summed all 
op at last into uncommon few words, * He shall be my 
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friend, and I shall be his ! He will help me in worldly 
matters, so that I may get over this ugly blow as well as 
I can ; and I, knowing by the sympathy of a friend what 
he, a friend, must wish, hereby promise beforehand to be 
as silent as the grave about everything he would not like 
to be known to anybody, and partickler to his kind pro- 
tector, Mr. Joseph Wade, of Sunny Vale, not many miles 
from our great metropolis.* " 

Concannon understood perfectly now the nature of 
Simon's visit. And while his enjoyment of the study of 
Simon's character lessened rapidly, something like re- 
pulsion and disgust began to take place instead. 

He would like to have asked how Simon had learned 
about Mr. Joseph Wade ; and why he had the imper- 
tinence and audacity to mention him in such a way ; but 
what he did was to say with a certain air of resentment 
and sternness, — 

" So then you have all this while been beating about 
the bush ! And why? If you have anything honest to 
ask for, out with it ! What do you want ? " 

" Want ! Oh ! if you come to that, I don't know that 
I want anything in partickler; leastwise anything that 
couldn't be as well said, perhaps better said, before other 
folk — before Mr. Joseph Wade, of Sunny Vale, as afore- 
said, for instance." 

No injury to Concannon's prospects or feelings as re- 
garded himself, or more shocking in relation to his uncle, 
could possibly be devised, or promise to be more deadly, 
than the threat here held out. The appearance of suc^ 
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a man as Simon, with his broken head, and his tale of 
how it was broken, was so fearful even in thought, that 
Concannon saw he must submit, if Simon left submission 
at all possible. 

Silent for a little while, at last he spoke ; and with the 
characteristic manliness usual to him, whenever roused 
from the morbidly low state he had fallen into, he said,— 

** You think it would be disagreeable to me that my 
relative should be told of the events of that evenin£;. 
You are perfectly right" 

" Ah I " ejaculated Simon, as if a great weight were 
taken off his mind; and he could really begin now to like 
—nay, even to admire — the traits of his youthful and 
generous friend. 

** But I am quite sure Mr. Simon Bott would be the 
last man to claim anything on that ground ; particularly 
when he remembers that I have expressed my deep regret 
for the injury done him ; and when he hears me now say 
that I am most willing to render any reasonable compen- 
sation, while bound to tell him that my means are at 
present of the most limited character." 

Simon smiled once more his smile of ineffable mental 
superiority, which not only said he had his own notions 
on what he had just heard, but that it wasn't in the least 
necessary to declare them, except in that way. 

** Come, then,'' continued Concannon. "Tell me what 
you wish." 

"Mind, sir, I haven't asked you for anything." . 

f* I thought you had." 

10 
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" No, no, no ! " said Simon. " You thought I wanted 
something ; and then I thought it was very honourable of 
you to be so quick in considering what might be due to 
other people's wounds, and feelings, and losses of various 
kinds, and expenses, and so you drew me out." 

"And I must go on drawing you out?" asked Con- 
cannon, quite unable to resist a laugh. 

" Well, I take it as a great compliment, you know, sir, 
if you do. For I assure you, as far as my experience 
goes, I find very few men worth drawing out. All we get 
is the hollow of a brass tube, with no eye-glass anywhere 
to look up at the heavens, or down along the earth." 

" Why, Simon, you are quite a philosopher ! " 

" So people say. Some even call me so." 

" Really ! I wish I had known sooner ! Not even my 
frenzied folly could have aimed so high as to try. to hit a 
philosopher ! " 

"Very likely, sir. But you did hit him." 

" And so left a little bill to pay ? " 

" Well, it isn't a big one," responded Simon, as to Con- 
cannon's astonishment, he produced an accourit duly 

debiting Concannon, Esquire, in behalf of Simon 

Bott, bell-ringer and sexton. 

But if the appearance of such a document were a sur- 
prise, the items composing it were not calculated to lessen 
the effect thus produced. Thus they ran : — 

£ s. d. 

To hurling a black glass bottle against my 
head, while you were in a state that out of 
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politeness I do not attempt to describe, but 
which left me for a time as one dead . . . „ „ „ 
To medicines, when I began to revive . . . „ „ „ 
To entertainment of sympathising friends, 
who came to advise with me what was best 
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To payment — or anticipated payment — of a 
locum fenens heW-ringer „ „ „ 

To fright about loss of situation, which even 

now I am not sure about „ „ „ 

To loss of time, which may yet include 
several weeks to come 
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Such was the document which Concannon carefully read 

through — love of character again predominating over 

necessary care of pocket. 

" I see you do not appraise any of the items ? " 

"No, sir," said Simon, with a majestic wave of the 

hand, as if that kind of detail were quite beneath him. 
" Neither, I think, do you attach any sum total ? " 
** Quite correct, sir!" said Simon pleased with the 

young man's perspicacity. 

"And what much strikes me, you do not even attempt 

to enhance the force of these claims by mentioning the 

fact that it was a philosopher who was injured — it is a 

philosopher who has to be compensated.*' 

"No, sir," said Simon with a low bow, "that was 
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the one thing I left to you, as more important than all 
the rest." 

" Ah ! I wish I was rich enough to show how I ap- 
preciate so delicate a compliment Well now, candidly, 
I cannot do much in actual money, but if you will bring 
your philosophy to estimate the value of that little, we 
may settle pleasantly, and be friends hereafter." 

" I like that, sir." 

" Come^then, speak ; how mUch ? " 

** Well, sir, you wouldn't, perhaps, think fifty pounds 
too much ? " 

Concannon laughed good-humouredly as he said, — 

" No, not if I were a Croesus ; but being only a bed- 
ridden invalid, I should say you were awfully wide of the 
mark." 

" Well say forty pounds, then." 

" My good fellow " 

" Thirty pounds, at all events, must be reasonable ! 
Why, the fright alone's worth all the money." Again 
Concannon tried to speak, — 

** My good fellow " But again Simon interrupted 

hirn : — 

" I want to accommodate if I can. So I'll say twenty 
pounds, and there I'll stick." 

" I offer ten pounds, and there I'll stick." 

" The ale-score of course you're already answerable 
for ? " 

'* No, 1 include that ! " 

** Now, is it worth while to leave a rankling feeling 
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behind, and which may lessen or delay my recovery, when 
you might make things pleasant to me— even after my 
second great lamentable fall ? " 

" What fall do you mean ? " asked Concannon, quite 
seriously. 

" From fifty pounds down to ten ! " 
" Oh ! " laughed Concannon. " Well, I see philosophy 
wonderfully helps a man in bargaining ; so if our mutual 
happiness depends on my settling the ale-score, besides 
giving you ten pounds, let me say to you and to myself, 
* Be happy ! ' " 

So the ten pounds were paid, the bill receipted, and the 
score passed on by the landlord to Concannon's account ; 
and then, as they shook hands and parted, Simon sent 
his last shot to be thought over when he had gone, — 

" Of course, sir, all this is based on the idea I keep my 
situation here." 

" Which of course you will ! Nobody could be so un- 
feeling as to discharge you under such circumstances." 

"You think so? Well, that's comforting, and I'll 
believe so. Yes, I will. And so good-bye, sir, till we 
meet again, for something tells me we shall meet again." 
" All right ! Only let it be a pleasant meeting." 
" It shan't be my fault if it isn't so to me," rejoined 
Simon. 

" Nor mine," said Concannon, as he shook hands ; and 
really felt, on the whole, Simon had let him off not un- 
fairly. And, so thinking, his liking for the philosopher 
revived. 



CHAPTER XV. 




A BATCH OF LETTERS. 

" Dr, Goodge to Joseph Wade^ Esq, 

LTHOUGH my patient is ignorant of the step I 
now take, it seems to me a clear matter of duty 
that I should inform you your nephew lies at a 
little ale-house near me, very ill, and that I feel deeply in- 
terested in his welfare. He came here to be present at 
a sort of bell-ringing anniversary. His mind, I regret to 
say, needs the physician even more than his body. I 
fear I can do but little in that respect, but I intend to do 
my best My address is enclosed." 



" yoseph Wadey Esq., to Dr, Goodge. 
" Permit me to thank you warmly for your letter, and 
for all the kindness that is involved in it — for me and for 
my unfortunate nephew. I have only too much reason 
to fear you are right in thinking the mind even more 
diseased than the body. But he has kept me in such 
absolute ignorance as to the origin of his malady that I 
have been helpless. Can you relieve me from my igno- 
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ranee in this respect, and so let us co-operate for the 
work of reparation ? It would be impossible to render 
me, or I think him, a greater service. I await your reply 
with the most anxious solicitude." 

" Dr, Goodge to yoseph Wade^ Esq, 

" When a medical man steps out of his way to play the 

father confessor, the least he can do is to observe the 

honest confessorial rule, namely, to keep religiously 

sacred whatever was revealed under such circumstances." 

** yoseph WadCy Esq,^ to Dr, Goodge, 
"I stand corrected, my dear doctor, and honour the 
hand that corrects me. Please give to my nephew the 
enclosed letter; in which I say little about our correspond- 
ence, leaving you to deal with it so far as you may think 
advisable." 

Enclosure : *' Joseph Wade^ Esq,^ to Wade 

Concannon^ Esq, 

** My dear Nephew, — I have been deeply moved to 
hear from a very, worthy man, Dr. Goodge, of your illness; 
but if it be true, as I judge from his letter it is, that you 
have confided to hira all that you have kept so deter- 
minedly from me, then I can only say I am glad — very 
glad! 

"To him, for the present then at least, leaving the 
care alike of your physical and spiritual health, I propose 
now to explain to you why it was I was so anxious for 
you to enter the Church. 
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" Let me, however, premise that you did me great 
injustice if you thought that I was careless about the 
character of the man, to whom, as patron, I was willing 
to confide so important a charge. 

"After hearing me speak so severely, not to say 
bitterly, about you in our late meeting, it may surprise 
you to hear me say now that my very impatience with you 
arose, in some measure, from having heard through many 
quarters of your good qualities, while feeling you did not 
seem to trust me even with the knowledge of them. I 
heard of your toleration in matters of opinion, without 
sacrificing or frittering away your own ; of your active 
charity among the poor, when thrown among them, as I 
learn you have been on at least two different and impor- 
tant occasions ; of your entire freedom from the besetting 
vices of our time, illicit connections, racing, gambling, 
speculating, all having but one view— to take money dis- 
honestly out of a neighbour's pocket, or let him have the 
chance to do so out of ours ; these and other things I had 
heard about you led me to think that, if your religious 
views presented no barrier, I might (apart from one 
mysterious obstacle) look far and wide before I could find 
a better man than my own dear nephew would prove to 
be, when he should have gone through, with befitting 
earnestness and solemnity, the work of preparation and 
ordination. 

" Ah, but that mysterious obstacle ! Well, I came at 
last to believe that your case might be not unlike that of 
Donne's, the poet, one of the most interesting on record. 
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When it was first proposed to him to enter the Church, 
nothing could exceed his self-depreciation. Yet when at 
last he did enter, he became one of that Church's glories. 

"Finding no other explanation at hand, I came at last to 
think thzXyour self-depreciation, your repeated expressions 
of uhworthiness for so exalted an office, might have a 
similar origin. And so thinking, I strove to urge you 
into the course so long ago agreed on by us both, and 
became impatient when I found you always f!y off in 
some other direction — commerce, diplomacy, art, parlia- 
mentary life — anything but the Church. 

" Probably, however, there is some real element of 
trouble behind your persistent objections, which, added 
to the Donne spirit of undue self-depreciation, may have 
led to the present cul'de-sac, 

" I want to get you out of that. I want you to take 
some healthy course that may guide you as to a right 
ultimate resolve ; and I am, therefore, going to tell you 
something you did not know before, and to end with a 
practical suggestion which I cannot but think hopefully 
of. 

"The Reverend Mr. Gillow is worse. I am myself 
far from well, and at times I wonder whether the per- 
plexity I am in about his successor may not even yet be 
ended by ray being the first to take my departure to that 
place where, as there is no giving in marriage, so there is 
no inducting to fat or other livings. 

" He has a daughter, the most simply charming girl it 
has ever been my lot to meet with. Many, many times 
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have I been going to speak to you of her, and of the 
precarious state in which she and her mother will be left 
when the poor old gentleman dies. But I did not think 
it fair to do so while that gloomy shadow hung over you, 
which no one could penetrate. Nor, on the other hand, 
did I wish to find myself subject to fresh temptations to 
nominate you ; or to subject you to fresh incitements to 
do that which conscience, so far, appeared to forbid. 

".But, my dear boy, take this once for all : I never will 
nominate you while a doubt remains on my mind of your 
entire fitness for the office, including a pure and powerful 
bent towards it in your mind. 

"Well, now to details. Poor Mr. Gillow, who still 
manages without any curate, writes to ask me if I could 
find him some estimable man to come to him as a lay 
reader among the peasantry, and as a visitor to their 
homes to report on their needs. He especially guards 
me from thinking he wants an incipient curate. All 
purely spiritual offices, whether in or out of church, he is 
still able, with the blessing of God, to fulfil. So he says. 
It is a lay reader, a lay visitor only, that he wants. And 
one reason he gives for the want is very touching. His 
daughter has done much in this way ; but she gets * too 
old.' In fact, he is himself too modest to fully explain 
the difficulty ; but what he means is, she is too attractive 
in her sweetness and simplicity and beauty for the kind 
of work, and for the kind of men and women she must 
and does occasionally meet. 

" Now, is not this position one that might almost be 
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marked out for you by Heaven itself? You can here, 
while doing much good of a humble kind, feel your way 
towards that higher power and position which ought to be 
yours, if you are worthy of it. 

" I shall say no more, but advise you to consult with 
your kind doctor ; who is, I should say, an honest man, 
and no doubt an admirable Churchman, of which, how- 
ever, he says nothing." 

"Z?r. Goodge to yoseph Wade, Esq, 
"I am a Dissenter! You understand, sir — a Dissenter! 
So, if it be necessary that I should be what you call a 
* Churchman ' before daring to advise with your nephew, 
pray find the right man as soon as possible, and despatch 
him hither, when I shall make way for him at once. 

" I have read this to your nephew, who is unable yet to 
write to you himself; and he says, with a laugh, I am all 
wrong; that you yourself on one occasion, when Dissenters 
had vainly striven to buy a bit of ground in your neigh- 
bourhood, the moment you heard of their difficulty, gave 
them just what they wanted without fee or reward ; so, 
sir, I take off my hat, and bow to you in honest reverence, 
and proceed to act and speak as if I were in your eyes 
one of the best of Churchmen. 

"I have read your letter to your nephew. There are 
things in it with which I was at first inclined to quarrel, 
but remembering nobody — not even a ' Churchman ' — 
is perfect, I assimilated it at last sufficiently to talk the 
subject over with your nephew. 
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*'I saw, by a certain glad sparkle in the late sad eyes, 
that your letter pleased him, but that he was very dubious 
as to what I should say. 

" What I did say was this : If he were going to the 
work as a cultured person, a superior person, an innocent 
person, a person with a talent for teaching every poor, 
weak, erring creature he came in contact with, I did not 
think Satan himself could have found him a finer vocation 
for his own injury, and for the injury of those he was 
supposed to serve ; but that if he went full of the con- 
sciousness of his own infirmities, of his own spiritual 
necessities, and had the courage to speak of them for the 
benefit of others, then I thought he might make this 
business a blessing to himself and to the neighbourhood. 
But that as to ulterior aims I advised him, as an honest 
man, to eschew all ambition, -self-seeking, and especially 
to be on his guard, and to keep his distance from this 
too-attractive young person, his predecessor in the paro- 
chial rounds. 

**I am pleased to tell you he took this in good part ; 
and it is settled that the moment I have put him on his 
legs, his first use of them is to march off to that particular 
part of the world where Mr. Gillow and his daughter 
already expect him." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

NEW LIFE BEGINNING WITH DEATH. 

jTri N spite of Concannon's anxious desire to depart fiom 
Jli a scene so full of humiliation, and enter upon another, 
which already seemed a very haven or goal of hap- 
piness, weeks elapsed before the doctor would allow him 
to move. 

And when he did go, it was in the face of a protest 
that he ought to stay at least another week ; to whichj 
however, was added the remark that, — 

"No doubt the patient was wiser than his doctor — 
much wiser ! Patients always were, or thought so in their 
secret hearts, though they daren't often say so ! " And 
with that satirical javelin thrown at Concannon to end 
the debate, the doctor was content to hold his peace, 
drive him to the station a few miles off, there shake hands 
cordially, and receive with satisfaction the young man's 
voluntary promise to write him a regular weekly letter, 
faithfully recording progress — whether in success or 
failure. 
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" Ay, but it's the failures, mind, that I want to know 
most about I Just the things you will naturally feel in- 
clined to hush up, and say, * Oh, I musn't tell him that' 
Now, my friend, that is the very thing you must tell him! 
I shall look sharply after you — so mind ! " 

" I will," said Concannon, with a pathetic smile, as he 
put out his hand through the carriage window for one 
grasp more of the friendly doctor's ; and the next minute 
the train and the doctor's gig were diverging on their 
several ways. 

One promise the doctor had exacted beforehand — that 
Concannon should not attempt so long a journey (for an 
invalid) in the same day, but sleep a night on the road. 
It was therefore the morning of the second day when he 
re-entered the gate at which he had taken leave of the 
beautiful human song-bird of the valley garden, as he 
often called her in his pleasant musings on, and recollec- 
tions of, that lovely summer morning, the only pleasant 
ones he had left himself the power to enjoy. 

A strange shadow, due in part, no doubt, to the dull 
day, seemed to hang about the place, and give quite an 
altered aspect to the garden. It was beautiful still, but 
it was beauty in sadness or gloom ; not as he before saw 
it — beauty in glory and lustrous sunlight 

Perhaps the fact that it was only a servant who let him 
in invested the whole place with sombre hues ; and even, 
in his eyes, affected the countenance of the girl who went 
to annoimce his arrival 

She presently returned, to take him into a little parlour, 
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there to wait for a few minutes, saying her master was so 
bad!— 

"They were all feared he was a-going!" And her 
looks were even more ominous than her words or her 
tears. 

While Concannon tried to realise the effect of the 
vicar's state upon his present visit and business, Miss 
Gillow came into the room looking very pale— all the old 
lustre and rich colour gone from her cheek ; but both re- 
viving for a brief minute or two as she saw, with surprise 
and obvious pleasure, that the new lay reader sent by the 
patron was no other than the young man who had startled 
her by his sudden descent into the garden a few weeks 
ago ; and about whom she had thought more frequently 
and more seriously than she would have liked to own 
even to her bosom friend, had she had one. 

Recovering her self-possession and her pallor almost as 
quickly as she had lost them — aided, no doubt, by the 
nature of the communication she had to make — she ad- 
vanced and shook hands, made him sit down, and took 
a chair by his side, then said, — 

" Oh, Mr. Concannon, you come at a sad time for us 
and for yourself. My father, I fear, is dying. The 
doctor is now with him, and I can see in his eyes there 
is little hope — " Here her enforced calmness deserted 
her, and she bowed her head, and waited till she had 
mastered the thrill of anguish that had stopped her speech, 
then again looked up and said quietly, — 

*' He is most anxious to see you. Every hour almost 
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for days past has he asked if you have come, and turned 
gloomily on his pillow when we were obliged to say 
* No ! ' » 

** I have been ill," said Concannon ; and there perforce, 
stopped, not daring to say one word more on such a 
subject 

" You do not look well ! " said Miss Gillow. 

" But I fear your father is expecting more from me than 
I have the ability to give, even if I give my all" 

" Oh, it is not that ! He wants you much, no doubt, 
for the work of the parish. But since he learned who 
you are — Mr. Wade's nearest relative " 

"Who told him that?" asked Concannon a little 
brusquely ; for he had himself carefully concealed the 
fact of his relationship while referring to Mr. Joseph Wade 
simply as his introducer. 

" Mr. Wade ! " said Miss Gillow, herself surprised that 
Mr. Concannon should be surprised at so natural a cir- 
cumstance. 

" I did not know he had written to you direct after 
writing to me," he said. 

" Oh yes ! " And then, as if the recollection of the 
letter recalled something or other that at the present 
moment was embarrassing, she blushed. 

And Concannon, remembering the letter he had re- 
ceived from his uncle, and its reference to Miss Gillow, 
could not help still further embarrassing her and himself 
by also colouring deeply; while he wondered at his 
uncle's behaviour in saying apparently one thing to him 
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to show he had purposely avoided raising the very deli- 
cate subject of his relations with Miss Gillow, and quite 
another to Miss Gillow's father, if he read rightly that 
evanescent flush on her cheek. 

** Please to go with me to my father," she said. " The 
doctor, I see, has left." 

He followed her up the soft, thickly-carpeted stairs, 
and into a bedroom, where the only light that was ad- 
mitted came through the interstices of the Venetian blinds ; 
and there he saw on the pillow a head, beautiful in age, 
and beautiful even because of its age, surrounded with 
hair soft as silk, and almost as white as snow. 

The face and, so far as Concannon was able to see, the 
surroundings of the room suggested the same ideas to 
him, suddenly and irresistibly — refinement and indulgence. 
And he found afterwards these were, in fact, the key-notes 
of the vicar's character ; which, while they had for many 
years added, perhaps, to his happiness, and to the hap- 
piness of those about him, had begun to change their 
aspect as he grew older, and had to look facts in the face, 
because they looked so sternly in his. And then he had 
found that the strength needed to grapple with them was 
no longer his ; and he became more and more oppressed 
with melancholy, as he saw he would finally have to quit 
the world, and leave two dear ones behind, with only the 
barest pittance — such as he was able to provide by in- 
cessant efforts at saving; efforts, however, that were always 
more or less crippled by the equally unceasing desire to 
enjoy the good things of life. He had become accus- 

11 
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tomed to his beautiful home, his lovely garden, his well- 
furnished table, and his favourite wines, and knew not 
how to part with them. 

Such was the man who put forth thin, trembling fingers 
for Concannon to take, but who shrank in pain when 
Concannon too warmly grasped them. 

"So you have come?" he said, in quivering, shrill 
accents. " I am very glad — glad to be able even at such 
a moment to welcome the relative of my one and only 
friend in this world — my patron. My girl's only friend, 
too," he added. " Please say so to him when — when — I 
am gone ! " The head, which had been raised a little, 
here fell back in exhaustion or grief. 

" I will do so, sir, certainly ; but I venture to hope it 
may be God's will that you will recover." 

" I — I — try to hope so — too," said the feeble sufferer. 
** Ethel — darling ! " She hurried to obey the summons. 
But for a moment or two he was unable or unwilling to 
say what was on his mind. 

Presently, as if to put off for a little that which he medi- 
tated, or perhaps seeing his way to make a better opening 
for it, he said in a different — less emotional voice, — 

" Ethel, give me the papers for Mr. Concannon," 

She fetched and put them into his hands. 

" I have found a curate who will officiate for the pre- 
sent, but will not interfere with the ground or the duties 
marked out for you. Here, Mr. Concannon, are lists and 
memoranda about my parishioners ; if there be any gaps 
— any confusions — Ethel can put all to rights. Ah, sir ! I 
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know not how I could have passed through all these long, 
bitter days but for my daughter. God bless her and 
guard her ! She's one of those precious fruits of humanity 
that even His goodness seldom gives to the world." 

A faint streak of red crossed the withered countenance 
before he again spoke ; and perhaps he was conscious of 
it, and for that very reason was unable to say the words 
hovering on his lips, without at least modifying them, — 

** Sir, in the absence of Mr. Wade, may I ask you to 
befriend my daughter?" 

" It is a privilege, sir, I will pray to God I may be 
worthy of." 

** And my wife ? " added the dying vicar, as if suddenly 
aware that in his secret hope and effort for the one dear 
one, he had momentarily forgotten the other. " We have 
no son." 

" If desire and devotion can do it she shall find a son 
in me," said Concannon ; but certainly not thinking how 
wide might be the meaning attached to his words. 

The vicar's face brightened. He strove to rise before 
saying now all that was lying in his heart, and for which 
it seemed Concannon was intentionally giving him the 
opportunity. But the effort was too much for him ; he 
fell heavily back 3 and before there was time to reach him, 
or offer any kind of help, the awful silence, and the 
stiffening form under the bedclothes, told that the rector's 
last earthly indulgence was over ; and that he had only to 
look to heaven for whatever more he might need of the 
same dubious gift. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

COMMUNINGS WITH SELF. 



9^ 



fNEXPRESSIBLY sad were the first few days foUow- 
^^ ing the vicar's death. Mother and daughter shut 
themselves up, would see no one, not even Concannon 
nor the curate, unless the indispensable work of the parish 
or of the burial required ; but then Ethel appeared, look- 
ing more like a lovely marble statue than a warm-blooded 
human creature ; but able to understand and to answer 
all that was necessary ; then returning once more to her 
mother, and to the sadness and solitude of her ( Ethel's) 
chamber which they had made for the time their only 
living and bed room. 

But after the burial there was a great change in Ethel 
And for a moment Concannon (and to his intense self- 
disgust afterwards) found himself speculating on her in- 
ccnsistency or frivolity, or whatever else the quality might 
be called, that permitted her naturally bright spirits every 
now and then suddenly to return in the most unaccount- 
able manner. 

And yet it was not altogether unaccountable, for he 
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soon saw there was some sort of connection between these 
unexpected and seemingly premature fits of recovery, and 

the efforts she had to make to raise the unhappy widow 

from the prostration that affected alike her aged frame 

and her still more aged spirits. 

Finally, Concannon came to understand that this pure, 
sweet, gentle, unaffected girl possessed, in the most w^on- 
derful degree he had ever heard of, two of the most op- 
posing of human qualities — a temperament so naturally 
buoyant that it must rise like a lark from its nest in the 
earth and fling forth its song of happiness in the blue 
skies of heaven ; and a sympathy so true, strong, and 
irresistible with every form of human suffering that for 
the time being she herself seemed to suffer almost in the 
same degree, and to become one with the sufferer. How 
often those qualities must have opposed each other Con- 
cannon could only guess ; but this at least became soon 
clear to him, that some happy — he called it Divine — art 
enabled her to reconcile the two, by the unconscious law 
that when sympathy was needed the buoyant spirit disap- 
peared ; when sympathy had done its work, or saw all 
opportunity had passed away, the joyous spring of life 
was again in the ascendant, and thus was she prepared 
alike for the joys and the sorrows of our common lot. 

Before Concannon was able to master as thoroughly as 
he wished the papers committed to him by the deceased 
vicar, and before he had yet done anything noticeable in 
the execution of the charge entrusted to him, as visitor 
and lay reader, he found to his astonishment and shame 
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that Ethel, and not himself, had become the mainspring 
of every movement regarding the care of the poor and the 
sick, even while she had nothing but words of kindness 
and praise for his efforts; nay, seemed to think much of 
what he did, and nothing of her own doings. 

Still this hurt him. He redoubled and quickened his 
exertions, but could not get any satisfaction with his work. 
He was ill ; although he never allowed any manifestations 
of illness to appear. She saw the truth, however, and 
spared him in every possible way without his even sus- 
pecting her aim. 

All these things began to produce a saddening, because 
humiliating, effect on Concannon. It seemed to show 
him how weak he was — how useless ! 

Then his thoughts were driven back upon himself and 
on his shameful past The doctor's severe remark about 
his want of truth through his vice rankled once more, 
but with a sense of anguish never felt till now. 

Yes ; it was but too true, he said to himself, that the 
vice had eaten out his very heart of maa It had left him 
not only secretive and untruthful (because afraid of the 
knowledge of the truth), but had also left him mean, 
cowardly, base. So at least he judged himself in this his 
hour of depression, while he took as his standard the pure, 
unsullied, and once more happy girl by his side. 

" How, then, can I dare to stay here ? How venture 
with such a load on my own guilty back to attempt to as- 
suage the grief and woe of other sufferers, whom at every 
step I may find to be innocent, and therefore entitled to 
ask me — How dare I talk to them ? " 
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" The vicar made me promise to befriend his daughter : 
he had much better have made his daughter promise to 
befriend me ! " So said Concannon in the bitterness of 
his heart. 

And then once more all the humiliation and hopeless- 
ness of his state came over him. 

Was it possible he could win her love, if he tried ? 
Was it conceivable that he could retain her love, if won ? 
These and many more such questions were soon resolved 
into a final one : — Base as he was, was he so base as to 
make any such attempts ? And to that question his soul 
did answer emphatically — No ! 

In the hope to escape from these thoughts, which 
threatened the very foundations of his reason, he strove 
to hearten and more thoroughly prepare himself for his 
work. Knowing no other way to put himself into a right 
frame of mind, he took up his Bible one evening to search 
for passages useful to himself, and comforting (if any such 
there were), which might be helpful for his duties among 
the poor, the ignorant, and the afflicted, to whom his 
future labours were due. 

The first passage on which his eye rested, as if drawn 
to it by some irresistible fascination, was a brief one, but 
startling : — 

" Fleshly lusts, which war against the soul." 

" Ay ; but, O God," he cried aloud, as if in solemn in- 
vocation, "knowest Thou not how deep that truth has 
already sunk into me ? Wilt Thou not now reverse the 
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awful lesson, and teach me how best the soul may war 
against the fleshly lusts ? " 

As he went on with his search he seemed to feel as if 
God had but one idea regarding him — that of adding to 
punishments already too great for his strength to bear. 
For the next passage he lighted on was this — 

" The Word of God is quick and powerful, and sharper 
than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, 
and is a discemer of the thoughts and intent of the heart" 

Groaning with anguish as he recognised the vivid 
truthfulness with which his own sufferings were here 
described, he continued with a kind of stubborn impa- 
tience his search for newer and pleasanter lights ; and 
this is what he read in the next stopping-place concerning 
" the thoughts and intent " of his own heart, in its first 
wild flush of youth and impulse, prosperity, and conceit : 

" Because thou sayest, I am rich, and increased with 
goods, and have need of nothing; and knowest not that 
thou art wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, 
and naked, I counsel thee to buy of me gold, tried in the 
fire, that thou mayest be rich ; and white raiment, that 
thou mayest be clothed; and that the shame of thy 
nakedness do not appear; and anoint thine eyes with 
eye-salve, that thou mayest see." 

These words, and the growing conviction that some 
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power was so guiding his hand and eye, that each suc- 
ceeding passage became more like that "two-edged 
sw^ord, dividing asunder soul and spirit," while each 
moment the terrible weapon seemed to come closer and 
closer to him, as if directed by superior intelligence, 
caused him to be so stricken with horror that the very 
hair of his head rose, as he said to himself, — 

" It is God Himself who now speaks to me in this 
place — my inexorable Judge ! " 

And unconsciously he knelt in the middle of the floor 
and bowed his head in deepest shame and terror, almost 
expectant of something he dared not put into thought or 
words. 

And then after a long pause and silence, which still 
seemed to him full of spiritual eventfulness, he repeated 
aloud from memory a passage he had never been able to 
forget since he first met with it, and realised all its personal 
significance for him : 

" I know that in me, that is, in my flesh, there dwelleth 
no good thing ; for the will is present with me, but how to 
perform that which is good, I find not. For the good 
that I would do, I do not ; but the evil which I would 
not, that I do. ... O wretched man that I am, who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death ? " 

And then, as with desperate fingers he again turned the 
leaves of the book, he murmured, — 

" This shall be my last venture !" And then — whether 
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obeying, as he thought, supernatural influence, or whether 
it was that he knew of old all these passages, but so 
dreaded them as to be unwilling to treat them except as 
strangers — the very next that he read seemed to comprise 
them all, and be his final sentence, as it appeared to him 
the final sentence of all the other wicked ones of the 
earth. 

"And another angel came out of the Temple, crying 
with a loud voice to him that sat on the cloud. Thrust 
in thy sickle and reap ; for the time is come for thee to 
reap, for the harvest of the earth is ripe." 

The light of day was dying out, but it passed in all its 
glory unheeded by him. 

Sitting on a low footstool, with closed eyes, he re- 
mained thus hour after hour, the darkness deepening 
about him till it became black night; but a night that was 
in itself almost a kind of morning compared with the 
intensity of the gloom within the heart and brain of the 
stricken man. 

He was judged ! that was clear. And it was a right- 
eous judgment : that was no less clear. The world was 
weary of him. His own familiars and friends were, or 
soon would be, also weary of him. How gladly would he 
remove himself from their presence, if he only knew how, 
without adding sin to shame, cowardice to crime ! And 
then summing up all, he said God was weary of him. 

How could he endure through such a future as alone 
he saw ? He should no doubt again, under some unan- 
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ticipated temptation, commit himself; and this young 
maiden would or might know ; perhaps even see him in 
such a state. 

Feeling dangerous thoughts stir, he rose in the darkness 
of his room., and began to pace to and fro heedlessly till 
he struck his forehead against some projection — he knew 
not what — but supposed it was a wall bracket, and he 
had some difficulty to stanch the flowing blood. 

Once more a sense of his utter helplessness in little 
things, as in great ones, overcame him, and he groaned to 
himself, — 

" What is to be done ? I feel as if I had ended with 
the world ! as if I would give much not to have her to 
meet to-morrow ; as if the one relief would be, no duties 
to perform ; since, were they living things, they would 
turn upon and rend me in their shame to think of having 
fallen into such hands." 

He had recently got into the way of preparing at night 
for the work of the morning, so as to counteract in part 
the consequences of his indulgent habit to lie late. 

Partly thinking of this, and partly moved by deeper and 
more sinister thoughts, he set himself to what had become 
one of those regular nightly tasks — to shave himself; but 
he did not take the very obvious first step — that of lighting 
his candle, not even while he felt for the candlestick, and 
for the box of matches, and placed them ready on the 
mantelpiece. 

He then felt his way to the dressing-table, felt for the 
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drawer, felt for and found his razor-case, and brought it 
forth, and put it with trembling hands upon the table, 
unopened. So, too, he felt for the shaving-brush, and 
then for paper in his pocket, and found that, and placed 
it beside the brush, doing all slowly, as if for some deeper 
reason than the obvious one, that he had ample time. 
These little preparations made, the candle had to be 
lighted ; but, trembling all over, he went to his bedside, 
which he could just see by the faint white gleam of the 
counterpane, and there sat — how long he knew not— but 
it might have been for ages, if the time were reckoned 
by the fearful and seemingly endless sequence of thought 
and anguish he passed through. 

The tone, strength, vigour — in a word, the health, in- 
cluding, perhaps, the sanity — of his mind, were, in fact, so 
deeply compromised that it is hardly a matter of wonder 
if, thus reduced in its own estimate to the lowest depths 
to which humanity can sink, Concannon was hovering on 
the borders of that horrible region which is peopled only 
by suicides. 

He did not, could not, light the candle till he had 
fought through the fight that he was now engaged in, and 
come to some sort of end. If he were to die — and by his 
own hand — darkness must at least veil from himself the 
aspect of the deed. 

But there was yet in him a remnant of the boy's simple 
faith in the goodness and providence of God ; of the 
boy's instincts of manliness ; and of his fortitude in the en- 
durance of pain. Let it be hoped that these would have 
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sufficed to have turned the scale, even at the last moment, 
when he had so confused himself between the thoughts 
of his sufferings — past, present, and future — and the dim 
streaks of mental light that occasionally passed across the 
fearful chaos of his soul, that any solution promising rest 
might have been possible. 

At all events, if he was denied the satisfaction of having, 
unaided, chosen the one and only course that was possible 
to him as a reasonable and responsible being ; so also 
was he spared the guilt of the other course, supposing he 
might, under any circumstances, have adopted that For 
a gentle tap at the door, followed after a breathless pause 
and hush in Concannon*s terrible stniggle, by one of the 
sweetest and tenderest of voices, changed in a moment 
the whole position. The very darkness of the chamber 
became light to the inner sense of vision. 

" Pray, pardon me, Mr. Concannon, for being so in- 
trusive ; but mamma and I are afraid you are ilL It is 
very late, and we have seen and heard nothing of you for 
so many hours." 

It was very difficult to answer her — even to speak at 
alL But at last he managed to say, — 

" Thank you I I was not well ; but you, and your 
mother's kindness— your coming to me now — does me 
good. I shall be better afler a long sleep. Good night" 

** But can we do nothing for you ? " 

" No ! Yes— pray for me ! Good night" 

" Good night ! " 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

PREPARING TO DEPART. 

HATEVER of evil was yet uncured, or whatever 
of good was yet only to be hoped for, Con- 
cannon from that night, and that angel visit (as 
he evQT thought of it afterwards), began, at all events, to 
work in a right spirit. 

He did cheer the sad ; tend skilfully those who were 
suffering from disease ; assuage by his own sympathetic 
experiences the pangs of wounded conscience ; inform 
the ignorant ; become to some extent a boy again with the 
young ; and anticipate his own old age in the care and 
knowledge he exhibited of the wants of the grey-haired, 
sloping-backed peasantry of the parish. 

At first he got little thanks. He was a gentleman to 
begin with, and out of their sphere. It soon became 
known he was the nephew and heir of Mr. Joseph Wade, 
who was the patron of the church living, and the pro- 
prietor of the broad lands lying all about them, and on which 
many of them had spent their lives of labour. What, then, 
was more likely than that he should want to be the future^ 
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vicar ; and that, meantime, as the habit of new brooms is, he 
wanted to sweep clean all the neglected cobwebbed corners 
of the parish, which the poor old dead vicar had no 
strength to see to ? They concluded, in short, that he 
was thinking little of them and a very great deal of him- 
self, and the credit he would get in advance for his 
parish. 

"Who knows," remarked one sage old labourer, much 
soured by " rheumatiz," " but he's making eyes at the 
bishop, meaning some day to be a bishop hisself ? " 

But true worth ever kills all such untrue fancies. So 
was it with Concannon, who in work had really gone back 
to the modesty and unselfishness of his youth. Mrs. 
Gillow, a very aged lady, who seldom interfered in any 
way, said to him one morning at breakfast, in quavering 
accents, and with a smiling but pathetic face (as if to the 
aged spiritual light and shadow must ever come to- 
gether),— 

" Do you know, Mr. Concannon, that you are getting 
too popular to be good ? " 

He was startled, and showed he was so by the sudden 
crimsoning of his face, brow, and neck. 

It was easy for him to pass by the gentle playfulness 
of the sarcasm. He knew he had descended to no un- 
worthy artifices to influence people ; his fear had been to 
be too plain-spoken when obliged to condemn-^for then, 
however tenderly he felt for them, he could not but think 
of himself; and at times unconsciously speak to himself, 
through them, harshly. But popularity ! 
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This slight incident much moved him ; but not at all 
in the direction Mrs. Gillow had intended — that which 
offered him a sense of comfort as to what he had done, 
increased hope as to what he would do. He was simply 
thinking of her daughter. 

Ethel once more seemed to fill the whole atmosphere 
of his soul, and to be perpetually tempting him to seek 
her love. 

He resisted with all his might. He recalled all that 
was most torturing to him in the past, and which had 
already decided him under no circumstances to attempt 
a conquest so full of dishonour for him, and of possible 
ruin for her. 

But the vision so attractive to the eye armed itself with 
thoughts still more seductive to the heart of Concannon. 
He needed a strength beyond his own, and which for 
some time he had begun sedulously to ask from heaven. 
But he needed more. He needed a companion — an 
earthly guardian angel — that is, if he dared to think of 
such a being accepting the care of such as he. Did 
Ethel love him as he beyond all question would love her ? 
Might he not, then, have a double and inestimable security 
against any kind of lapse ? Bad as he had been, was he, 
could he be, prepared to think himself so utterly, irre- 
deemably wicked as to slide back into the old course with 
such a wife by liis side ? 

But Concannon was beginning to watch narrowly his 
own indulgences, and to be merciless towards them. He 
soon came to the conclusion that such thoughts made his 
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danger — meaning thereby more especially her danger — 
so great that he must return to his previous resolve, and 
go away. 

Working harder than ever, for now he was planning not 
only what he himself must do, but what must be done 
somehow when he should have left, he earnestly strove to 
nerve his soul for the hour when he must not only an- 
nounce but carry out his purpose. And it thus happened 
that just six weeks after his arrival he sought an interview 
with Miss Gillow ; who came to him, bright and happy as 
usual,expecting only to hear of some more than ordinarily 
important matter affecting the parish, but which needed 
only a parochial sort of consultation. 

But when he had taken the very unusual course to 
show the state of things throughout the district, which 
necessarily involved a display of his own doings ; — and 
which was so unlike him, that her thoughts, turning away 
to seek for his motive in some other path, became suddenly 
conscious of what might be impending ; — when, at last, 
with quivering lip, he did say it was necessary to go 
home for a time ; — when he further said he had found a 
successor who would not only maintain whatever was 
worth maintaining of his (Concannon's) work, but advance 
it, he was suddenly made aware of the state of things by 
Miss Gillow*s pale countenance, her nervous struggle 
mechanically to control her emotion, and by the intense 
feeling conveyed in the tones of her voice as she said, — 

" You are, then, dissatisfied with us ? " And then, as 
if to conceal what otherwise he must have seen, the tears 

12 
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Streaming forth, she rose abruptly, and turned to leave 
the room. 

It was too much. Fate itself seemed determined to 
make Concannon do that which he had vowed he would 
not do. Could he let her go away in such a state ? Im- 
possible ! 

" Miss Gillow ! *' he cried to her, and in accents so 
pathetic and full of appeal that, offended as she was, 
wounded to the very heart's core, and only wishing to be 
out of his sight and alone with her grief, she could not 
but pause and turn. 

A moment or two later he was at her feet, all things 
forgotten but his love, and her beauty — alike of soul and 
body. And before he rose they were committed to each 
other by that strongest and most beautiful of all earthly 
bonds — that which makes slaves free and the free slaves, 
and so teaches once more the whole truth — of the kinship 
of all humanity. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

LOVE, AND ITS INFLUENCES. 



Cb» 




,T was with fear and trembling that Concannon re- 
viewed a few hours later the engagement he had 
entered into with Ethel He could not forget he 
had sought the interview for a precisely opposite end, 
one that his conscience and his judgment in the most 
solemn councils of his soul had bidden and compelled 
him to accept 

But he had no longer a choice in the matter. He 
was committed ! Which meant that, henceforth, there 
must neither be hesitation nor looking back — no fresh 
deliberations of any kind. Ethel loved him. He had 
now, therefore, simply to put forth whatever of power or 
will he might yet own to show himself worthy to love 
her. 

Up to this time the reader has seen but little in our 
hero calculated to win respect or sympathy. Ever 
vacillating, sinning, repenting ; now in great spirits, now 
in the deepest shame; to-day making the most weighty 
resolves, and seeing all things needful for salvation with 
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clear eyes, and quiet though sad understanding; to- 
morrow at the first touch of the Tempter finding resolve, 
vision, peace, all suddenly dissolved and gone ; and then 
the old states, again arrived at — of depression and de- 
spair, feeding on themselves, and so making him more 
and more depressed, more and more hopeless. For 
never had he found and placed in close alliance the only 
powers that could save him — ^Wisdom to show him how to 
act, and the Courage and Fortitude for action, through 
any and every pain, doubt, or difficulty. 

But now ! Had he found at last a power external to 
himself, capable of summoning from the depths of his 
own being strength to see, to will, to perform ? 

With tears of joy, with sentiments of the most pro- 
found gratitude to God, did Concannon, after some not 
unnatural alarms about his own behaviour to Ethel, come 
to the belief that the one Power pre-eminent alike in 
heaven and earth. Love, could save him, and was ready 
to save him 1 And from that moment something of 
light and warmth and Divine glow seemed to enter his 
heart, and fill it with hopes so full of happiness and 
transport that he was obliged to turn from them and 
their too dazzling splendour, knowing he had dark and 
perilous, paths to trace for which he would be unfitted if 
he indulged too long in such exquisite dreams. 

And let it be said at once that from this hour Con- 
cannon's whole life was one of heroic aim, based upon 
heroic resolve. Whatever his subsequent fate, it is but 
due to him to say thus much. For if a man can bq- 
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placed in conditions of life that more than any other 
entitle him to the deepest pity and sympathy of his 
fellows, Concannon was so placed now ; when past and 
future had to war against each other, and for the vastest 
of stakes — the perdition or welfare of man's souL 

He made no more vows to heaven or to himself. He 
had so worn out his own faith in them that he revolted 
even from any kind of connection between the methods 
of his new and those of his old life. But he prayed 
earnestly, nay passionately, to God to give him whatever 
he needed ; to look tenderly on his efforts ; to pardon, for 
Ethel's sake, whatever in his own past might be too 
black for forgiveness, except through the fact that 
condign punishment must also fall upon her. 

But he recalled the three cardinal points he had so 
frankly explained to the doctor — namely. One, the cer- 
tainty of failure, if he dallied in the least with the first 
thought of temptation. Two, the terrible danger in- 
volved in the fact that no previous warnings as to conse- 
quences that must result — no resolves, however awful in 
their solemnity, as having God Himself for his witness — 
no amount of sufferings already endured, and which were 
ever increasing, proved of the least avail if that first 
moment of temptation was yielded to ; but that all the 
waters of Lethe seemed to suddenly pass over his brain, 
and sweep away for the time the entire past Three, the 
special necessity of safe-guarding himself in certain 
aspects of the weather, when all animal instincts seemed 
to become suddenly stronger and more irresistible, while 
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all mental, moral, and spiritual forces seemed to pass 
under a thick cloud, and be as if they had no existence 
for him. 

Realising all these things with new intensity, he set to 
work to counteract his danger by all the motives and 
energy Love gave to his spirit ; and by all the practical 
details that experience had taught him, as hindering or 
promoting success in resistance when those dangerous 
hours would come. 

No one, not even Dr. Goodge, had yet told him what, 
however, he began to think was his true policy — to cease 
altogether the use of alcohol in any shape, except as a 
medicine ; and then only in such a shape as would admit 
of no question as to its character, whether with his palate 
or his thought But he had of late acted on the resolve 
to take only a certain very limited and exact quantity ; 
to t^e it in the form of wine, and always to take it with 
his dinner or supper ; and publicly, so far as he might 
be exposed to observation, and under no circumstances 
to do as he always done before — drink secretly, even 
when he drank moderately. He carried what he then 
thought prudence in the avoidance of discovery as to his 
secret, but which he now stigmatised as hypocrisy, so far 
that he rarely drank at all in the presence of others, 
deceiving thus even the very men who, at an earlier 
period, had been his boon companions ; but with whom, 
he felt, no doubt, he would soon run riot, if he began 
at all. 
For some weeks it was in its every aspect a fearful 
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Struggle. At times he became so ill and despondent 
through his illness, that he could eat nothing. But he 
said to himself, with a sad smile, — 

"So my digestion is pretty well ruined, I suppose? 
How many more such discoveries, I wonder, await me ? 
What then ? I am hardly fool enough to believe that 
the way to reparation is to go back to the things that 
have made reparation so needful, difficult, and costly ! '* 
And he stuck with unbroken fortitude to his purpose, 
even while, for a time, his physical state grew worse and 
worse. 

But Ethel was ever near, ever bright, ever singing 
snatches of song that told of her own secret happiness ; 
and Concannon felt as if he lived upon these things, and 
not upon any other and more earthly material, such as 
food and air. 

He often wondered to himself how she would be 
affected, if he were to tell her the secret that became 
now a burden upon his heart, repressing love*s natural 
instincts and delights, and creating something of a 
barrier between them, which he felt, though she did not. 

He knew he would be stronger, more content — almost, 
he thought, happy — if she did know the truth, and then 
so thoroughly forgot and forgave it, and so sympathised 
with him in the cruel contest he had hourly to maintain, 
that every thought of his shame would be kept away by 
the sweet barrier of her thoughts. 

But if the fear — the shame — after all remained with 
her ! The speculation was too horrible to be followed 
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out to its consequences. He must be silent for the 
present ; perhaps he would grow less sensitive by-and-by, 
more manly, more courageous. 

But is love ever free from inconsistency ? Finding it 
impossible to see any other defect in Ethel, he was, in 
some of his unhappy moods, inclined to blame her for 
that very lightness and buoyancy of spirit — that eternal 
sunshine that hung about her like an atmosphere, which 
made his only delight, hope, and relief from the thoughts 
that would often afflict him even more keenly than the 
actual pangs that affected his bodily frame. 

And then reacting from the absurdity of this view, 
which yet, however, left a little residuum of sense behind, 
he sat down one day in a field which he had to cross in 
passing from the village to a hamlet on a charitable 
mission; and remained there half hidden in the long 
grass listening to the song of a lark, and watching the 
shadows of great trees waving to and fro in the strong 
wind and the still stronger sun. 

Concannon had, like most men of culture, written 
verses in his youthful days. He felt tempted to write 
some now for Ethel, that should be at once a playful 
compliment, and a delicate suggestion of something else, 
to which he did not give name, but meant for a playful 
reproof, although he was not at all sure whether it was 
Ethel or his gloomy mood that was most in fault 

So, after long musing, and with a smile flickering now 
and then across his face, he wrote the following lines, 
and dropped them into the post for Ethel : — 
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A LOVER'S COMPLAINT. 

Not all Golconda*s mines can give 

One gem to match my lady's eyes ; 
Nor all the flowers on earth that live 

Produce through all their varied dyes, 

A tint to match her blushing cheek ; 

A glory equal to her smile ; 
Neither can any Music speak 

In tones like her's, or so beguile. 

Cut, ah ! I fear, she, like the flowers, 

Receives all worship as her due ; 
And heart-free, laughs in sunny hours ; 

And then in dull ones? — well, laughs too. 




CHAPTER XX. 

HAS REFORM COME TOO LATE? 




O braver series of efforts has any man ever known 
than Concannon now passed through in carrying 
out his resolve for a true, vital, permanent, self- 
reform. 

And, sad to say, !is the spirit strengthened till it pos- 
sessed almost a martyr's power to bear pain, and resist 
whatever sinister temptations offered of relief, so did his 
bodily frame become ever weaker, till he felt as if he 
were already arrived at a premature old age. 

And then there began to steal over him, like an ever- 
thickening cloud or shadow, a fear he had often felt 
before, but been always able quickly to dismiss as idle in 
itself, and yet dangerous to listen to, but which now 
pressed upon him day by day and hour by hour with 
irresistible weight and significance. 

He strove to ignore it : to treat it as but one of the many 
morbid fancies that were ever ready to prey upon him, if 
he desisted but for a moment from healthy occupation ; 
but however he busied himself, whithersoever his mental 
vision turned, there was the grim shadow, taking a ghastly 
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human shape, and asking him the same terrible ques- 
tion, — 

" So, you are doing something at last ; but, oh ! my 
wise, my prudent friend, do you not perceive it is now 
too late ? " 

Passionately did he many times answer, — 

"No, no! it shall not be too late ! God forgive me 
for saying so ! But it is with His mercy and lovingkind- 
ness alone accompanying me that I do dare so to speak. 
He knows my suffering, my efforts, and He knows of the 
other sweet, pure, innocent life bound up in mine ; and 
it cannot be sinful for me to say, He will spare me for 
her sake ! *' 

He regularly wrote to the doctor ; but while telling 
him as truthfully as he could his actual bodily state, he 
so kept out of view his mental state, that the doctor was 
really deceived into thinking his patient was doing well 
on the whole ; and, therefore, that when the evil effects 
of his long habit had been eliminated from his system, 
youth and time would do all else that was needful for re- 
covery. 

But when he had got thoroughly settled in his new 
place of residence and professional exertion in the out- 
skirts of London, and on that side of it which was nearest 
to Concannon's scene . of labour, hope, and trouble, he 
ran down one afternoon of winter to the vicarage, thinking 
to spend an hour or two with his patient, and congratulate 
him on his conquest and progress. 

He saw only Ethel, and was so greatly impressed with 
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her beauty and bearing, that in a kind of silent chuckle 
he said to himself, — 

"Come, come, the fellow won't have so much reason 
to complain of his lot after all, if this is the way things 
are going ! I almost think I wouldn't mind going through 
the same experiences for the same reward — always pro- 
vided that I was as sure of getting out of the slough. 
There, Master Concannon, I have paid you, I hope, a 
pretty compliment Pity you don't hear it ! " 

He learned from Ethel that his friend was out on his 
daily labours. And in answer to his abrupt question, — 

** Where can I find him ? " she mentioned the name of 
a village a couple of miles distant ; and said she thought 
Mr. Concannon would be at the only inn in the place at 
seven o'clock ; for on this particular day of the month 
many labourers met there in connection with the affairs 
of a benefit club ; and Concannon was accustomed to 
take that opportunity to get hold of those whom he 
might not have lately seen, and wanted to see. 

Just for one moment there revived for the doctor all 
the hideous details of the bell-ringing orgie; and he 
wondered whether this meeting might have any of the 
characteristics of that one. 

But it was for a moment only — and then he said to 
himself, if Concannon could go safely to such places, 
that was the very best sign and evidence he had yet 
given of the reality of his reformation, and final escape 
from the jaws of a monster worse than death. 

But ever cautious, ever curious, and ever in recollection 
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of many a deceptive patient he had had to deal with, the 
doctor took the fancy to get to this little inn beforehand ; 
learn what he could without exciting suspicion ; and, if 
possible, witness Concannon's entry into the public-room, 
and subsequent behaviour there, before Concannon him- 
self should know of his presence. 

The idea pleased : and taking leave of Ethel after a 
few minutes' friendly chat, during which he kept carefully 
aloof from any kind of reference to his and Concannon's 
mutual past, he went to the house directed ; found his 
way into the bar ; won the landlady's heart^by a prescrip- 
tion for her rheumatism, of which he heard her complain 
to a customer ; and then was told so many incidents of 
Concannon's behaviour among the peasantry, that when 
he ceased to laugh at the humorous methods of his attack 
on certain hardened offenders, he found himself moved 
to tears by some pathetic touches ; and then, again 
changing, was roused to fervent and wondering admira- 
tion of the combined humbleness and sublimity of his 
devotion to the cause of the poor. 

**And how do the people concerned appreciate all 
this?'' he asked. 

" Why, sir, you see they are folk not much accus- 
tomed to talk, particularly to such as he ; and so it's very 
likely the good gentleman knows nought of what is pass- 
ing in4heir hearts. But I know 1 " 

Then the landlady put the corner of her apron to her 
eyes, as if remembering at that moment some particularly 
moving thing that had been said to her. 
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" But I don't mind knowing, too, though he is my 
friend,'' said the doctor, with a sly laugh at his own 
logic. 

" Well, I do believe they a'most worship him ; and if 
I were to talk for a year I couldn't say more. And as this 
is our busy evening, please excuse me." 

The doctor thought it high time to leave the bar, so 
went into the common room where the club met ; and 
finding but few persons yet assembled, he called for a 
glass of ale, took out a newspaper, went to a seat in a 
far corner beyond a bulky looking grazier; and, so 
having doubly secured himself from Concannon's imme- 
diate observation by his neighbour and by the broad 
sheet of news, he waited the coming of his patient with 
an intensity of feeling that surprised himself when he 
became aware of it. 

The room gradually filled; and for some time Dr. 
Goodge amused himself by studying what seemed the 
characteristic traits of each person as he entered ; and by 
dividing the men, accordingly, into good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, as this or that trait predominated. 

But he tired of this as unsatisfactory ; and while won- 
dering whether Concannon would come at all, he 
thought, — 

" How easy it is to judge ! And to many how easy to 
act on the judgment so far as they alone are concerned ! 
And yet, after all, what an awful world this would be, if 
only for one day, for one hour, nay, but for one minute, 
all our hasty judgments might be permitted to be carried 
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at once to their natural end as if they were true and 
right ! '* 

And then looking round at these wan, weary, labour- 
tired faces, so expressionless in all the ordinary pheno- 
mena of mental cultivation, and yet full of expression of 
a pathetic kind, not easy to fully understand, he said 
almost aloud, — 

" Dumb oxen all ! When will the man arise who will 
give voice to all that is as yet buried in their hearts and 
souls ? " 

"Excuse me, sir," said the grazier, turning a little 
round (his size made much movement inconvenient), " I 
overheard you, and I think I can tell you where such a 
man is." 

** Indeed ! " said the doctor with a laugh of surprise. 
" That's news a thousand times more interesting than I 
find here ; " and he at once put his newspaper on the 
table. 

" Yes, and there he is, now coming in ! " said the 
grazier. " But if you want to know more about him you 
mustn't begin with any sort of praise. I tried that quite 
honestly, and he looks on me with suspicion ever since." 

" God bless me ! You don't say so. Suspects you ? " 
said the doctor, again laughing, and this time with 
delight, for his eyes were on the new-comer — Concahnon. 

But all delight died out, and very different feelings 
took its place as he noted his aspect, person, and be- 
haviour, with an alarm that increased each moment. 

He looked twenty years older; his hair was turning 
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grey j but these were trifles to the subsequent phenomena 
that were observed by the doctor's instructed eye; and 
which he saw Concannon veiled successfully from ordi- 
nary notice by his slow gait, deliberate movement, and 
painful efforts to maintain an unfailing presence of 
mind. 

These things were so alarming to the doctor as to 
make him forget what he had been just told, and think 
that Concannon was, after all, one of the most consummate 
of hypocrites ; that his letters had been systematically 
deceptive ; and that, in fact, he was living in the old way, 
but with guilt of a deeper dye added to it, by all these 
pretences of a noble, virtuous, self-sacrificing life. 

Then, reacting from that view, he caught at another. 
Was it possible that Concannon, finding he could not 
break through the terrible network of circumstances and 
habit, and that he must die ere long, was thinking to 
make some compensation to God, to the world, and to 
his own conscience, by the devotion of all that remained 
good in him to the interests of the poor ? 

Before the reader can decide on the doctor's sense or 
folly in these hurried and antagonistically differing con- 
clusions, let him or her take note of what it was the 
doctor saw. 

A man whose first care on his entrance seemed to be 
to see how the land lay, where the people were, the 
chairs, and so on, as if his sight were imperfect, and he 
was obliged to consider what haven to steer for, and 
what shoals to avoid. 
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And thus standing (though for a few seconds only), 
with bowed head, feeling one finger after another in suc- 
cession as if they were partially paralysed, he presently 
moves forward, balancing himself with unnatural care in 
his short walk, till he reaches the chair he has marked 
out. While preparing to sit in it, he sees, in the adjoin- 
ing chair, a face he knows, smiles, exchanges salutations, 
and then, feeling behind him for support from the arms 
of the chair, lets himself slowly down. A glass of wine 
and water, ordered outside, and a plate of biscuits are 
brought. Towards the glass his hand goes nervously, but 
a pause occurs before he lifts it ; but he does raise it at 
last, and holds it tremblingly but daringly at the level of 
his eye, as if to conceal his secret difficulty ; then, slowly 
drawing it back and down, he drinks full half of the con- 
tents before he can take it away j and with fresh exercise 
of skill, replaces it gently and naturally on the table. 

For a brief space his mental strength undergoes an 
utter collapse, and with it the entire frame sinks too. 
The concentrated will is gone, there is hard breathing, 
and then a furtive glance — inexpressibly pathetic to one 
observer — cast all round the place, to see if any one had 
been taking particular notice — a glance from which the 
doctor took good care to withdraw himself before it came 
his way. 

Satisfied all were busy with their own thoughts, thei? 
club memorandum books, or in talk with their neighbours, 
there was a rubbing of the knees, followed by a Blight 
almost unconscious rocking to and fro of the frame) that 
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gave the watchful and sympathetic doctor the idea that it 
was an instinctive and half impatient effort of the senses 
and the mind to get away, either from the seat of the pain 
felt, or from the cause of that pain ; but to which they 
were inexorably bound j and which ended at last in the 
body leaning back in the chair, while the face seemed to 
look upwards in mute appeal to God. 

Presently he finished the contents of the glass, set down 
the latter hastily with some noise, gave a long sigh or gasp 
of relief, allowed his eyes to close for a little space as if in 
meditation, and when he opened them again, he appeared 
to have quite recovered himself, to be clear-minded, alert, 
ready for the men and the business he had come upon. 

The first person the inquisitive eyes rested on in a rapid 
glance round the room were the doctor's ; and as Con- 
cannon gazed in wonder and joy, he saw in his friend's 
eyes the very query that had so often of late disturbed 
himself, — 

" Can it be so ? Had he indeed reformed too late ? " 




CHAPTER XXL 



NEW LIGHT. 




LL the doctor had seen and felt during these last 
few minutes while watching Concannon, seemed 
to pass into his grasp, as their hands met; so 
warm, sympathetic, and clinging was his hold of those 
thin and half-paralysed fingers which were stretched out 
to meet his. 

Concannon was moved even to tears, and could not for 
some time speak. His own condition almost presented 
itself in a new and more alarming aspect, thus reflected 
from the doctor's face. 

It was not, however, of himself he thought, but of 
Ethel ; and of the position into which he had brought 
her, if his own and his friend's premonitory fears should 
prove true. 

Her love was the only thing that had of late made life 
promise to be once more precious and sweet But had he 
not again been indulging in dreams that, however full of 
solace — and for the moment of benefit — for him, were full 
of danger for her ? Had he not destroyed her young and 
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happy life, in the vain hope by her means to restore his 
own? 

Something of this, when he could speak, he allowed the 
doctor to see; who said, — 

" Your business here is not so all-important but that you 
can leave it undone for once, and go out with me into the 
fresh air 1 " 

"No," replied Concannon, sadly, "I cannot flatter 
myself with any such consolation." 

So out they went into the night air, and for a few 
minutes walked on in silence, Conca.nnon gazing upwards 
upon the starlit firmament, as if he sought there his 
fate in the spirit of the old astrology j while the doctor, 
with eyes bent on the ground, mused on the danger or 
benefit of opening to Concannon a view of the possible 
origin of the vice or disease which had spoiled a career and 
character, both sd full of promise. 

" It must be done ! " he ejaculated at last, apparently 
forgetting Concannon would hear. 

" What must be done ? " asked the latter. 

" More delusions must be knocked on the head ! " 

" Am I the victim of the delusions, and of the medi- 
tated blow ? " 

" Yes ; but not you alone. One of these delusions I have 
shared on a larger scale, and therefore more dangerous." 

" And that is ? " 

" The belief that a man can continue to drink himself 
while advising others not to do so. I have thought 
much, seen much, since I met you at Black Nest ; and 
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have been daily growing more and more dissatisfied with 
the position of my medical brethren. They are growing 
conscious, uneasy, doubtful, but all the same go on pre- 
scribing what, in a vast number of cases, I believe to be 
simply poison alike for the body and the mind. And look- 
ing back to what I my^^lf have done, I come to the con- 
clusion that the doctor does not come with clean hands 
before the scientific tribunal, while he himself indulges ; 
and thereby weakens his power when he has to forbid the 
indulgence to others. But even more do I think of what 
Herbert Spencer warns us so emphatically — the bias 
created by the individual habit in favour of the general 
habit. When a man like Dr. Gull declares alcohol to be 
unnecessary to those in health, it does not require a very 
acute logician to see how probable it is that to those not 
in health it is more than unnecessary ; it may be, most 
likely is, positively harmful. 

"So much at present for myself. Now for you. I 
see you still drink wine." 

" Yes ; but only on occasions like to-night, when I have 
reason to fear I cannot fulfil my duty in the low state of 
my health. I am, however, watching and waiting for the 
hour when I can cease even that occasional use; and 
assuredly when it comes I will so act" 

" Listen. Thinking of myself and you, as partly in the 
same boat, I came down to make a compact with you — 
that we would together drink each our last glass, and 
then break it, in token that we also broke for ever with 
the habit Unluckily you spoiled the dramatic effect by 
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drinking yours before I began. However, we won't mind 
that Come, do you cheerfully accept my compact? You 
know I can have no selfish idea behind, for I have 
enjoyed, and still could enjoy, as much as any one with- 
out danger j that is, if troubling thoughts did not become 
troubling imps, and spoil the banquet Now, what say 
you ? " 

"That I am filled with admiration " 

**Pooh! pass on!" 

" But our position is so different ; I coulJ not for 
shame put myself on your level." 

" Rank nonsense, my dear fellow ! " 

" Well, then, I feel that what I do in this matter, after 
a past so full of ignominy, must in no respect be dubious 
afterwards as to its origin. I am marching toward that 
goal ; and it is vital to me to feel I am doing it in obedience 
to the prompter within, which you, my dear friend, have 
waked into almost preternatural activity." 

"Well, as you please. But mind I Jiave drunk my 
last glass, whether or no you desert me. I shall stick to 
that" 

" I will mind it, both for your sake and my own. I 
can say no more." 

Astonished at a decision so calmly and strongly pro- 
nounced, and which he did not at all expect, and disap- 
pointed of his hope, which really was to make his own 
independent resolve a fresh source of strength to Concan- 
non without its seeming to be so, the good doctor was 
angry but silent; and walked on by Concannon's side for 
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some time without a word, till the latter, to break the 
discomfort, remarked, — 

" But you spoke of other delusions, apparently affect- 
ing me only ? " 

The doctor woke up at once, and began in his old 
style, — 

" I am going to do what I am not at all in the mood 
for— pay you a high compliment So think of that, if 
you feel inclined to resent the view I am afterwards about 
to present you, and which may be painful ! " 

" And what is the compliment ? " 

" Why this. That I am going to tell you something 
that if you were one jot weaker in will, or in good sense, 
than I believe you to be, would probably do you the 
greatest possible harm." 

" Ah, my friend, beware ! You know not yet how much 
of weakness there is left in me. For heaven's sake, no 
fresh temptations ! My whole strength is tasked and over- 
tasked with its present difficulties." 

" You do not mean " began the doctor, with an 

entire change of look and tone. 

" Oh no !" said Concannon, with a smile .that went to 
the very heart of the good doctor, so sweet and so sad 
was it " I have conquered thus far — although conquest 
seems only to leave me with all the depression and in- 
gloriousness of defeat" 

" I think I understand why ; and if so, it shows me I 
was after all on the right track. Your love, which should 
make you ever look forward, does in fact, I suppose, make 
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you continually look back ; and think, as you compare 
yourself with her, what a foolish and wicked wretch you 
have been ; and then probably you ask yourself whether 
marriages are ever 'arranged' in heaven between demons 
and angels." 

Concannon laughed at this extravaganza, and owned 
that his thoughts and feelings did go too much that 
way. 

"And then you find it difficult to excuse yourself?" 

" Difficult ! I find it impossible ! " and therewith he 
moved a little away, as if to make a pause in the con- 
versation. 

" Andr what would you say if I found you an excuse ?" 
said the doctor following him. 

** I should refuse to listen to it Why, doctor, what on 
earth ails you ? You have always till now been as bracing 
to me as a shower-bath, and I own sometimes as un- 
pleasant ! Now you seem to want to play the dissolver. 
Come, let us talk of something else ; no good can lie in 
that direction ! " 

" Concannon ! " said the doctor, suddenly stopping 
in his walk, and turning to face his friend. 

**What!" 

" You are playing a comedy upon me. You know that 
when I make up my mind to a thing I always go through 
with it. You know I mean to tell you this that you say 
you don't want — won't have : while all the while I know 
you are dying with curiosity to hear it But you wish me 
to think and say to myself, * what a grand fellow he is ; 
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what a hero ! ' Catch me, my friend, saying anything of 
the kind ! Now, then, will you listen ? " 

** Perhaps. Perhaps not 1 " 

"Ah, well. I'll meet you another way. Some time 
ago I received from a friend a few pages of desultory 
paragraphs, not to be looked on in a literary point of 
view, but big with meaning, I think, for all men — 
especially significant for you, and I hope and believe com- 
forting to you. Now choose : read them, or hear me." 

"Politeness dictates I do both,'* said Concannon. 
" Give me the paper.'' 

The doctor did so, and walked on by Concannon's 
side, as the latter perused them, and soon became so 
deeply interested that he at times forgot even the doctor's 
presence. 

"notes by s. p. s. 

** It was well for the early Christians to teach that 
Baptism made men one and equal in their communion 
with Christ ; but the rite was never intended to teach, as 
it is often made inferentially to do now, that it did away 
with all hereditary influences. 

" Now, we find in the moral teaching of humanity that 
a fact well known, and always practised upon in the 
breeding and training of animals, has been quite ignored. 
The child is physically, mentally, and morally very much 
what his ancestors were. True, while he may not change 
his physical nature much — although he can do even that 
to a considerable extent — he can revolutionise his moral 
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nature. Yet it is none the less true that all his moral 
tendencies are those he has inherited 

" Therefore a man should have ever on his mind the 
fact that all his good and bad acts and thoughts will have 
an effect on those who come after him. 

*' Especially is this the case in drunkenness. The ten- 
dency to drink is markedly inherent Alcohol will, if 
long used, affect the structure of the brain to a noticeable 
extent This must be transmitted to the offspring, and 
have a powerful effect on it, and create a strong tendency 
to reproduce the original vice. If indulged in, the 
tendency is transmitted to each generation in a still 
greater proportion, until there comes a child who has. it 
so strongly he cannot overcome it 

" A man has inherited from one source — say his mother 
— a strong moral bias ; and from the other source — say 
his father — this diseased brain and the tendency to drink. 
You have at once the secret of a terrible war going on in 
his mind. He would be a great and good man^ but a 
dreadful passion drags him down." 

A groan here told the doctor, not only to what point 
the reader had got, but how close to his heart came the 
idea that here indeed was a solution of his great, ever- 
present problem, — ^Why had he so easily succumbed? 

For some time he walked on with the leaves hanging 
loosely in his hand, as if he were realising all the tre- 
mendous import of this, to him, essentially new view. 

Stepping noiselessly after him, for he had fallen a little 
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back, the doctor saw him again begin at the beginning, 
again pause at the same place, and then presently go on 
without further interruption to the end : — 

" His father might have never been known other than 
as a most respectable man ; but the worst drunkards are 
the men who quietly ^ sod^ over their drink, oftentimes at 
home, and the wife keeps it a secret 

" The poor fool thought, perhaps, that even drinking 
to excess in private was doing no harm at all events to 
anybody but himself; whereas he was all the while trans- 
mitting to his innocent offspring the same terrible pro- 
pensity. Of all crimes against nature and humanity, 
this, of which men rarely think at all, is surely the 
greatest ! 

"These facts have long been familiar to me, but I 
have a very strong illustration just now in the son of an 
old friend. 

"This man, the elder, lived and died much respected; 
but I know his son gets his ungovernable passion for 
drink from the father, who had the power which the son 
has not, of covering up his evils and hiding his shame. 
Besides, he had less to contend with than the son, who 
takes from birth all the consequences of his father's 
diseased brain. 

" From this it is plain that drunkenness is a kind of 
INSANITY, and I think it must always be so treated. We 
have evidence of it in the insane things men given to 
drink will do. 
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" Hence in sensitive natures, thus overcome, will often 
arise the thought — What can they do but die ? Nature 
herself says plainly to them, *I shall kill you off!' 
Literature and religion alike seem to repeat the awful 
doom. While the one asks with Hamlet, though with far 
more fearful meaning in the words than the Prince con- 
templated — Why should such a man be * a breeder of 
sinners ? ' the other announces in still more terrible 
language — ' The wages of sin is death.' The father of 
the man I have referred to sowed the seeds of disease and 
sin in his offspring ; and the wages, I fear, will in the son's 
case have to be paid to the uttermost farthing; and 
perhaps the sin and punishment pass on from him through 
generation to generation. God takes no counterfeit coin 
either. In another life, what He will do for those 
who repent and struggle is quite another matter. I 
think He will make it all right ; but that is not now the 
question." 

*• And this is the comfort you give me, is it ? *' asked 
Concannon, after a prolonged pause; his face assuming the 
hue of death, and his tremulous voice full of the deepest 
emotion, which he struggled to keep from the doctor ; 
who came up quickly, when he saw the reading was over, 
and that they were close to the vicarage. 

** Certainly 1 what comfort can be greater to one like 
you than the knowledge that a large part at least of all 
for which you are so full of remorse, and against which 
you have struggled with so much fortitude and persistency 
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and success, is not, cannot be accounted against you 
either by God or man? " 

" But still all the same I must die." 

" God bless the foolish fellow ! That was not written 
for you. Dear me ! dear me ! I am very sorry. I have 
not read the paper for some time ; and I quite forgot the 
ending while thinking of the beginning." 

" Still the unairaed arrow often hits a true mark." 

The doctor hardly knew how to respond to this new 
difficulty, which he had not foreseen while thinking so 
much of the relief from remorse that he thought he might 
at last administer, in connection with the weighty question 
of hereditary influence. He had often before weighed it, 
and resisted its use in the fear Concannon might turn it to 
evil. Suddenly he was interrupted by an exclamation 
from his friend. 

Looking round, he saw standing before the entrarxe- 
gate, Simon Bott, with a bundle slung across his shoulders, 
and leading a girl, his daughter, with one hand ; and a 
donkey with the other, which bore apparently all his 
movable worldly goods, as seen by a lantern fastened on 
the top. 

" Good day, sir ! Good day, though it is n'ght.. My 
little girl, Mr. Concannon. Very bad, and weakly. But 
I have been telling her a many times we were getting near 
to our resting-place where we should find our benefactor 
— and here he is ! And, God be prais:d, here we are ! " 




CHAPTER XXII. 

SIMON BOTT UNDER ANOTHER ASPECT. 

F course the doctor knew, in a general sense, wliat 
an infliction Simon's arrival must be to Concannon, 
whose health was so low, and who was engrossed 
with the new alarm that he was doomed to die early. 

But the doctor dil not know how full of danger of 
another kind the incident appeared to his friend ; who, 
judging Simon by his last interview with him, concluded 
he would seek to prey upon him remorselessly, under the 
ever-impending threat of discovery as to his behaviour at 
the meeting of the bell-ringers. 

Had the doctor known or suspected this, he would 
certainly have urged — nay, compelled — Concannon to 
take the bull by the horns at once, with or without his — 
the doctor's — assistance ; and so to end, at any cost, and 
for ever, all Simon's possibilities of mischief. As it was, 
he simply gave the bell-ringer a stem look, which said 
plainly enough, — 

"Mind what you are after here I" 
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Then he wished Concannon " Good-bye ; " and hurried 
away, leaving the two face to face. 

Simon, on his part, did nothing to justify the particular 
fear he excited. He really did seem so glad to see his 
" benefactor," as he persisted in calling Concannon ; he 
looked so tired and way-worn, and yet was so patient as 
to his own state, while attending to that of his little 
daughter, that when he began to explain, he found Con- 
cannon prepared to listen in a much more responsive 
mood than either of them would have anticipated five 
minutes before. 

" Isn't it odd, sir,'* he said, " that when we last parted, 
I had a sort of notion running in my head that we should 
meet again before long ? A most unlikely thing, surely ! 
I, a sexton and bell-ringer — a poor, humble fellow, living 
a hundred and fifty or more miles away, enjoying a good 
salary, in a vocation quite after my own heart, and which 
I wasn't likely to give up ; and you a gentleman, associating 
with your likes, and naturally forgetting all about your 
unluckji acquaintance." 

" No, Simon ; you are not one to be so readily for- 
gotten," said Concannon, with half a smile. 

" Well, that's very complimentary, and it touches me 
to hear you say so. Listen, my child 1 This good hand- 
some gentleman has been thinking of us ; so we only did 
right,- you see, in thinking so much of him, and putting 
our trust in him." 

Concannon looked at the child, and became interested 
in her. The first impression she gave him was that of 
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her Utter unlikeness to Simon. But he soon saw there 
was a resemblance in the actual features, but that it was 
lost on casual observation through the great difference of 
expression on the two faces. Hers was as soft, gentle, 
and sensitive, in a kind of dull way, as Simon's was hard 
and destitute of feeling. Her eyes, of a tenderer blue 
than Concannon had ever before seen in a human coun- 
tenance, seemed to look out on the world, and on all the 
men and women in it, with a kind of sad wonder ; as if 
she were apart from them, and had with them no common 
lot — could have none. 

Did Simon frighten her by his overbearing ways ? Was 
he unkind to her ? Or-neglectful ? All that Concannon 
now saw of their mutual relations appeared to contradict 
the behaviour implied in such questions. 

Nor did his belief in the power of Simon to play a part, 
enable him to satisfy himself the man was doing so now. 
For apart from the child's glances at him, full of quiet 
confidence and admiration, there was something in 
Simon's every look, and in each tone of his voicfe, when 
addressed to her, so different from aught Concannon had 
seen or heard before in connection with him, that he 
almost began to credit the sexton with a heart ; and to 
accept mentally to the latter's advantage some of the 
consequences that are apt to flow from the possession of 
such an organ. 

" But you see, sir, it was to be ! " resumed Simon, 
looking a little flushed, as if proud of the attention Con- 
cannon had paid his little girl ; or, perhaps, simply proud 
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of the girl herself— as his child "And if I had thought 
of that when my trouble come upon me, maybe I should 
have been spared much that it depresses me even now to 
think of." 

And so saying he began to take off his hat, and to wipe 
his brow, as if the mere recollection of all he had gone 
through was enough to turn the cold night into a hot 
one, and to upset generally for him many of the usual 
ordinances of Nature. 

" What was your trouble ? " asked Concannon. 
" Losing my situation ! " said the sexton, with a solem- 
nity that might have befitted his words if he had said, 
" Losing my life ! " supposing the conjunction possible. 

" Losing your situation ! That is bad indeed. How 
did it happen?" 

" Well, I wish anybody but myself might tell you. But 
don't let it hurt your feelings. Pray don't ! IVe not 
come here to make you miserable. God forbid ! I hope 
for something very much the reverse. Well, sir, as we 
can't change truth to please ourselves, it stands to sense 
we can't change it to please anybody else, not even pne*s 
best friends. It was that night that did it I Our rector 
got to know all about it through my being so long away 
from duty, and through my rascally substitute seeing a 
chance to get into my nest So down one day the rector 
comes upon me with a letter, that was as bad as a thunder- 
clap when you're poorly, and expecting nothing of the kind. 
You wouldn't think it, sir, after the number of years I've 
been there ; the many people IVe buried, and so made 

14 
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acquaintance-like with their survivors; and the fame I 
brought to the shabby little hole of a place by my skill 
in bell-ringing, and by bringing together all the top saw- 
yers of the profession once a year, that the rector — God 
forgive him, for I can't — actually discharged me ; and 
wouldn't see either me or my little girl, but in a most dis- 
graceful hurry brought another man in — not my substitute, 
thank goodness ! — even before I could get away. Think 
of it, sir I — the very time I and my child were loading the 
donkey, who seemed possessed with the evil one, and 
wpuld not stand quiet, and broke no end of things, while 
Polly and I were shedding tears to think we should soon 
see our little cottage no more — ^that heartless ruffian, the 
new sexton and bell-ringer, was ringing one merry chime 
aifter another as hard and fast as he could. It was heart* 
breaking, sir ! and my little girl, though she laughed at 
£rst, came to understand the matter better before we got 
quite away, and then her heart really did seem quite 
broken. But then, sir, all at once we thought of you. 
We felt as if inspired, turned the donkey in the right 
direction, and, doing a few miles daily^ at last here we 
are!'' 

"And with what view ? " 

"To serve you; to stay with you. We want only 
lodging and victual and a small matter of wages, and 
these we will earn.. My girl can do all sorts of things 
about a house, and I don't mind doing anything that she 
can't I'll brush your shoes and clothes, go your errands, 
work in your garden, copy your manuscripts, and perhaps 
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occasionally make a note or suggestion on your composi- 
tions that you may find useful, and to the purpose ; but that 
you may just run your pen through if you don't like them. 
I am a philosopher, sir; I have had large experiences. of 
life, sir. And when such a man is willing to be a servant, 
I think the gain is hardly like to be all on his side. And 
the donkey will carry you on your long trips. He's a bit 
out of condition now with his arduous journey, but I'll 
make him handsome enough for a marquis to * ride on 
very soon, if only a marquis happened to have use for 
.such an animal" 

Concaimon listened to all this with a feeling of great 
amusement, which, however, it was hardly advisable to 
show. So he said, — 

" If I were in the habit of keeping a servant, your offer 
would be irresistible, and I might hope to rival the glory 
of the widow of the razor-strop maker, who kept a poet 
But I am not used to such luxuries. And I certainly do 
iiot intend to change." 

**Well, let us postpone the idea; at all events for 
further consideration. I must find another and similar 

post to that which I have lost through " Here 

Simon considerately stopped. 

" Through me, you were about to say. That is true. 
And I will do my best to aid you in your search." 

«' There, Polly I Foolish child ! Didn't I tell you it 
would be all right? We only want shelter for a few days, 
or, at the worst, a few weeks, while we look out; and 
this kind gentlemen says he will do his best." 
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" It can only be for a few days, really ! I dare not 
prohiise for weeks. There are various reasons, but one 
must be sufficient. I am too poor." 

" Too poor ! Well, sir, you do surprise me. I had hoped 
you were spared what Polly and I have to put up with." 

*' You see, then, your stay with me must be short." 

'* Yes, sir," said Simon, with an affectation of sadness, 
that was, however, belied by the joyous light of his eyes. 
To be permitted to stay at all was a great step achieved. 
Simon had his own notion about the possible length of 
the stay. And as to the plea of poverty, if benefactors 
like to dispense their bounty as if they couldn't afford it, 
why should they not be indulged with the belief that their 
plea was believed? But, for all that, Simon made a note 
of it in his mind that he would carefully inquire into the 
state of Mr. Concannon's purse and prospects now that 
he was on the spot 

Where were they all to be lodged — Simon, his girl, and 
the donkey? Circumstances happened to be favourable 
to a simple and immediate solution. Concannon had 
nitherto lived at the vicarage; but within the last fortnight 
notice had been given to the widow, through a kindly 
message from Mr. Joseph Wade, that having first delayed, 
as she knew, as long as he conscientiously could the nomi- 
nation of a new vicar, and then having also arranged a 
further postponement of the vicar's actual coming to reside, 
he had no alternative now but to fix an early day for her 
and her daughter's removal, so that the house might be 
repaired before being again occupied. He then, in the 
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handsomest manner, placed at their disposal a very pretty 
cottage close by, the occupier of which he had bought 
out. As to his nephew, he must no longer trespass on 
their hospitality ; nay, he could not do so with propriety, 
since his official connection with them ceased, and wa$ 
transferred to the new vicar; who did not favour Con- 
cannon's residence in the house, on account of his own 
family. 

The latter, therefore, had sought for a lodging, had 
found one, and had only now to see whether the new 
arrivals could be accommodated for a " few days '* in the 
same cottage. They all went together to the place ; and 
presently Simon and his worldly goods were installed in a 
large garret smelling strongly of apples. Following the 
scent, he found a little room, hardly larger than a cup- 
board, shut off from the rest of the garret for the fruit. 
The apples were turned out, and disposed of in various 
ways, and there was then left a tiny bedroom for Polly. 

Concannon, full of alarm lest Ethel might learn the nature 

* 

of his past life from Simon, was not sorry thus to have 
him under constant observation while they remained per- 
force together. He determined not to trust to Simon's 
energy in seeking a new situation, but initiate inquiries 
himself in many channels, so as to get rid of him as soon 
as possible, but handsomely rid. 

But days soon became weeks, without success; for 
Simon became critical as to such openings as did occur ; 
and although he went wherever Concannon directed him 
to go (and paid the expenses of going), he found so many 
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and seemingly reasonable objections to every one that 
Concannon, who was much occupied with his labours, 
with Ethel, and with his ever-increasing fear he was not 
destined to live, allowed things to slide, and so Simon 
became a fixture. 

He made himself useful ; and without assuming the 
name of servant, he really did in many respects fulfil the 
office, which became grateful to Concannon in his in- 
creasing physical weakness. 

A grotesque servant, Simon managed often to become 
a hard master ; and to talk to Concannon as though they 
had really exchanged positions. Concannon half en- 
joyed, half resented this, but all the while submitted 

Surely Simon was happy at last ! Far from it His 
child, instead of gaining strength, as he had hoped she 
would from a southern climate, seemed to pine away, with- 
out any visible cause. And when Simon realised that fact 
the man's nature seemed to undergo a change. He drank 
still, and drank harder than before, but the taste seemed 
taken out of the pot The one bit of real personal 
humanity he possessed, but which had been lying hidden 
away unknown even to himself, came uppermost now; 
and Concannon saw with interest and emotion that the 
philosopher was no longer a philosopher where his child 
was concerned, but a man and a father. Nay — incredu- 
lous as at first he felt when the thought struck him — 
Simon appeared to be tender, anxious, self-sacrificing ! 

From that moment Concannon, however much and 
often repelled by the baser elements of the sexton's 
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character, found himself drawn towards him by the com- 
mon tie of present suffering, and the common fear of 
what lay in the future. Often did he ask himself, — 

" Is this poor child running a race with me, wher« the 
goal is — death ? " 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

IS IT EVER *'T00 late" FOR FRIENDSHIP, LOVE, 

OR DUTY? 

ONCANNON had some consolations j and among 
them, a letter from his uncle : — 

'* My dear Boy, — I can no longer imitate your silence, 
but must write to tell you something of what I feel, to 
hear on all sides of the good, the admirable work you are 
doing. A poor widow has just been with me. Her story 
is most touching. But your part in it moved me even 
more than all the rest God bless you I Forgive my 
every angry word Once more life revives for me with 
love for and pride in my nephew. 

" But how much longer do you intend to stay away ? 
I honour your motive, and feel how true and deep is the 
wisdom that prompted it. You wish when we do meet 
that both of us shall feel sure the past can never return. 
My dear boy, I have myself no doubt whatever on the 
subject. Neither has your inestimable friend, the doctor ; 
who, however, for reasons I do not quite understand. 
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does not take the same rose-colour view that I do of your 
future. Why ? Pray tell me. He won't, if he can ; of 
which I know nothing. At times I fancy you are ill, but 
the doctor points to your labours ; and then I wonder 
whether he means that you work too hard. 

•* Must I end this with reproach ? Why did you not 
tell me of your engagement with the late vicar's daughter? 
Did you not know what a pleasure the news would give 
me ? It has been a long waking dream with me to bring 
this about ; but in the uncertainties of the past I dared 
do no more than I did — put you in her way. Give my love 
to her, and say that next to seeing you I want to see her. 

" Ever yours affectionately, 

"Joseph Wade." 

If the receipt of this letter was like a blessing coming 
down suddenly from heaven to Concannon, it at the 
same time quickened all his already too keen sense of his 
danger. What was the use of making life so sweet to one 
who was doomed so soon to lose it ? 

This was the fear that had kept him from going or 
writing to his uncle. He felt sure that Mr. Wade's first 
sight of him would reveal his state. And if he \iTOte he 
knew not how to steer between the suggestive falsehood 
that would be comforting, and the bitter truth that would 
be so full of despair. 

Contenting himself, therefore, with a few grateful lines 
in answer, and with the statement that there was work to 
be done before he dared indulge in the happiness of an 
early interview with the uncle whose person and kindness 
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were ever present to the hearts of himself and his affianced, 
he strove once more to forget all things but those three 
that now became more and more precious — friendship, 
love (the dearer because so overshadowed by fear), and 
duty, his great safeguard against temptation, and against 
the ever-recurring impulse to depressing reveries of specu- 
lative thought concerning his early death. 

A second letter from Mr. Wade not only gave new in- 
centive to this idea of duty, but greatly stirred him by its 
attractive nature : — 

" Mt dear Boy, — If we cannot yet have communion, 
in the personal sense of the word, let our hearts and minds 
at least be in active s)rmpathy. I want naw, again, to 
invite you, but in a very different spirit from all former 
invitations of the kind, to enter the ministry. In pre- 
paring yourself for ordination, you will in any case draw 
nearer to the end desired — that is, to a state in harmony 
with the grand and solemn duties imposed on all ministers 
of God. And while doing this you will have the best 
possible means of final' judgment whether you can or 
cannot become one of these. Understand me well. The 
living I had in my gifl is, as you know, given ; and there- 
fore altogether passed away from you. No worldly 
temptation can now prompt my advice, or your acceptance 
of it And, again, the final decision shall be absolutely, 
exclusively your owa I will in no respect interfere. Tell 

me what you think. 

" Your affectionate unde, 

''Joseph Wade." 
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The Answer. 



"My dear Uncle, — I think I see the dawn of a day 
when there shall be no secrets between loving hearts, no 
veil between those who live but to do good and those 
whom they have benefited In that day I hope to find 
compensation for whatever else of sorrow I may have to 
endure. Meantime I kiss the hand of God, whether it 
deals upon me joy or grief. 

"If you will kindly not dwell too much on the future, I 
think I may venture to say I have already gone so far as to 
consult with Ethel, whose desire is scarcely less fervent 
than your own, as to the ministry. Unhappily neither of 
you know much that should be known, before placing you 
under the responsibilities of advisers. My courage has 
not yet reached the point of full confidence to the two 
beings who of all others in the world have the right to 
demand it from me. That much you now both know. 
And I suppose I may assume that your answer will be 
what Ethel's was, in effect, * Do what you think right in 
the eyes of God, and be sure of me \^ 

" I shall then, but with no sanguine hopes to flow from 
that or any other fresh step I can take, begin at once my 
studies and discipline, with a view to a possible ordination. 

" Your grateful nephew, 

"Wade Concannon." 

To this came a third letter from Mr. Wade, which 
ended the correspondence: Concannon not daring to 
make any further reply, for the reasons already given. 
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" My dear Boy, — You delight and sadden me at the 
same time. You do that which of all other possible 
things is the one dearest and most full of solace for me ; 
but you do so not in the spirit of the missionary, rejoicing 
beforehand in the conquests he hopes to make for Christ, 
but in that of the martyr who may be about to shed glory 
on his faith and kin, but feels none of its glow himself. 
Come, come, pluck up fresh spirit I Give fair play to the 
animal life. Take pleasure in innocent things. Believe 
me, they only give new zest to the fulfilment of great 
duties. Above all listen to the advice of your friend ! 

" Doctor Goodge says in a letter of reproof to me for 
my neglect of bodily exercises, * Never yield to that un- 
conscious blasphemy that treats the frame of man as if it 
were not good for its own ends and purposes ; as if indeed 
somebody else, not God, had made it When He resolved 
to place a spark of His own Being in an earthly receptacle, 
do you think He loved it so little, esteemed it so little, as 
to make its preservation, its beauty, its capacity for en- 
joyment, a matter of no account ? No, no, my friend ! 
the shrine is worthy of the soul, if only men will under- 
stand truly the differing but inestimable value of both.' 

" After these wise words, let me not attempt to weaken 
their effect by any of my own. Farewell 

" Yours ever, 

"Joseph Wade." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
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LOVE'S CONSOLATIONS. 

HE buoyant temperament which Ethel possessed 
did not by any means blind her to the depression 
of spirit endured by her lover. 

It is true he always changed the moment he came 
into her presence, and sometimes even responded to her 
bright spirits by manifestations that were not purely arti- 
ficial, or solely prompted by the desire to nourish (not 
destroy) whatever sources of happiness God had given 
her. 

But the change itself became by degrees plainly visible. 
And then she could not but ask herself from what he 
changed ? And the answer alarmed her. First, because 
it suggested so many doubts : whether for instance, he 
loved as she did, and whether he was as satisfied with 
regard to her as she was regarding him. And, secondly, 
because when she put aside these doubts, there arose in 
their place for the first time, distinctly before her, a 
glimpse of the actual truth. He was ill ; and instead of 
being, as he had constantly supposed, on the way to full 
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recovery, was perhaps, on the contrary, suffering from 
some insidious disease, and becoming more and more 
hopeless of the issue. 

From that moment it was Ethel's turn to become fre- 
quently artificial— the result of effort and fixed resolve to 
conceal her discovery from Concannon ; and so to lighten 
for him the dark hours he was passing through ; and to 
stimulate and keep to the highest possible point whatever 
of hope might come to illuminate them, and reveal un- 
expected pathways to a happier future. 

But that change could not possibly escape the eye of 
one who loved so truly and deeply as Concannon loved 
Ethel, and to whom love was of such special, such infinite 
yalue. And then, instead of attributing it to its true cause 
— his own depression and feverish attempts to conceal 
and throw it off in her presence — he assumed at once 
that she had discovered for herself the doom that awaited 
him : and that her love and devotion made her anxious 
to conceal the fact by any Jtnd every kind of demon- 
stration likely to be of service. 

So Love and Sorrow went on hand in hand, through an 
ever- deepening gloom; each hour of exaltation inspired 
by the one, followed by an hour of corresponding depres- 
sion to the very abyss of despair, prompted by the other. 

At such times Simon's behaviour — ^which under different 
circumstances might have called forth as much of indig- 
nation as amusement — ^became a relief to both the lovers ; 
and often gave them a hearty and wholesome fit of 
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laughter, during vhich many an overhanging cloud passed 
away. 

Concannon had given up the hope of finding any em- 
ployment for Simon other than his present one, for he 
was always so hard to please. Then, too, he was ap- 
parently so attached to the place and person of his bene- 
factor, that the latter began unconsciously to feel touched 
as he reflected on his own past estimate of the man, and 
his consequent ingratitude to him. 

He was enlightened somewhat suddenly after breakfast 
one morning : — 

" I'm going away this afternoon, sir. Can I do any- 
thing first ? " asked Simon, looking the while as if he 
were bottUng up and making safe all the resentment he 
felt because Concannon had given him no salary, promised 
him none, and therefore that he could now ask for none, 
when so much might have been due. 

" Going away, and so soon I How is that ? " 

" Why you see, sir, a man can't live on meat and drink, 
and house — or garret — room alone; and as nothing turns 
up out of the many things you were so kind as to try 
for " 

" ' And obtain, but which you always rejected ! " 

Interposed Concannon, with a smile of wonder at Simon's 
oblivious memory. 

"All's well that ends well, sir," said Simon with a 
grand sweep of his arm, as if he thus dismissed all un- 
necessary obstructions to what he was about to say. " A 
man goes wrong when he puts his iate into other men's 
hands " 
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" Unasked ! " again interposed Concannon, \\ ith a 

growing sense of amusement in his renewal of the study 
of character. 

"So I decided the other day to see to things myself: 
and the consequence is I am the new sexton of this 
parish, and the bells will begin again to ring to-morrow ; 
and I hope you and Miss Ethel won't find them too 
noisy, for they need use, and I mean to give it them." 

" Is the other sexton dead, or run away ? " asked 
Concannon. 

" No, sir, he has discharged himself." 

" How happened that ? " 

" Merely that he was a very inefficient person. 
Couldn't touch a bell except to raise a hideous roar 
at his own expense; and naturally, when an efficient 
man came before the vicar's eye, he was taken, and the 
other left." 

And that was all the explanation Simon thought proper 
to give. But Concannon learned next day that whatever 
might be thought of Simon's delicacy, there could be no 
sort of doubt about his diplomatic skill 

The aged and deceased vicar, Mr. Gillow, had not been 
able to bear the sound of the bells so near the church, 
whereas the new vicar was quite grieved to find they were, 
and so long had been, unrung. 

What, then, was his delight to hear them chiming one 
day so sweetly, that he could hardly help thinking music, 
like corn-fields, must be benefited by lying fallow, and so 
he had now all the accumulated store of the silent past. 
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Inquiring of the sexton, he found that worthy man as 
much pleased as himself with the sounds given forth from 
'the old steeple; and who told him how he had met Simon 
at the village ale-house ; how they had talked about all 
gorts of things, and at last, but quite accidentally, of the 
bells ; how he had then discovered that Simon must be 
an accomplished musician in the art ; and had at last per- 
suaded him before he left the neighbourhood, as Simon 
intended to do presently — though that was a secret — to 
give the neighbourhood a taste of his quality. 

And there, seemingly, the incident ended. The vicar 
expressed his satisfaction with the sexton's behaviour, and 
said no more. But next day, on his usual rounds, he met 
Simon, stopped and thanked him, and regretted he 
could not often have a repetition of the treat he had 
given them. 

That very night Simon came at a most untimely hour 
to the vicarage, to say he had already officiated as sexton 
and bell-ringer, and was now able to offer his services in 
both capacities. Mr. Concannon would speak, if neces- 
sary, as to his capabilities; while as to the present 
occupant of the post, he was willing to resign, and take 
another situation — in fact, had decided so to do. 

The sexton was sent for, but could not be found, so 
Simon was accepted, and at once set to work. He had, 
in fact, so frightened the sexton by the reflection that the 
vicar would never be content without some one who could 
ring ; — and so tempted him by the offer of all his savings 
amounting to twenty-six pounds, for his furniture and 

J5 
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goodwill, that when the only question became how he should 
get quickly away with his clothes and other movables, as 
Simon insisted he should, the bargain was clinched by 
the unexpected offer of the donkey ! 

All which Concannon duly reported to Ethel. And 
thus once more were they able to enjoy a brief forgetful- 
ness of the ever-growing, ever-darkening, ever-overhanging 
cloud 





CHAPTER XXV. 

THE ANGEL OF THE ORGAN LOFT. 

ET while the shadow thus deepened over Concan- 
non, there still came athwart it gleams of sweet 
consolation. An incident that deeply affected him 
must here be mentioned 

The new vicar was one of those men who like to feel 
that everything is directly in their own hands within the 
sphere of their legitimate duties. In consequence, 
Ethel soon found it necessary to make even a greater 
change than she had contemplated through his coming. 
She knew that power had passed from her; and although 
that quality is always dear to the feminine heart when once 
it has been thoroughly enjoyed, she had no disposition 
to treat its loss as a sacrifice ; and was sincerely glad to 
hear from Mr. Wade that Mr. Roberts was not only a 
scholar and a gentlemen, but an active worker, an earnest 
believer, and a most able executant alike in spiritual and 
temporal matters. 

Put she was deeply grieved to find that Mr. Roberts 
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ignored her visits to those humble firesides of which she 
had given him a list at his first coming, and concerning 
which he had then thanked her warmly. " Why did he 
now do this?" she asked; and answered harself, ** It was 
because he wished to make every one's acquaintance.*' 
But having made their acquaintance, he went on so to 
improve it, that Ethel with some humiliation saw at last 
he wished her to cease her visits, so far at least as they 
were supposed to form a part of his administration of 
the parish. 

Cruelly hurt, for she loved these poor people, and was 
loved by them, she at once desisted ; and said nothing to 
Concannon, lest he should in anger throw up his own 
position — an act which she sometimes fancied would not 
be unacceptable to the vicar. 

Thrown back on herself, and receiving little aid from 
her mother, who, aged and infirm, needed much, her 
instinct told her she must occupy herself somehow ; and 
so the very next day after she ceased to act as a visitor 
she went to the church ; and there in the silence and 
solitude that were inexpressibly sweet to her, began to 
play on the fine organ that Mr. Wade had given. 

TTiinking she was alone, she played for some time 
without definite purpose, trying to recall some of the 
many fine things once so familiar, while inwardly re- 
solving this should be her daily recreation thenceforth. 

And if only that one element of voice had been pre- 
sent, which music ever lacks, the power to express in 
definite thought th^ soul within it, a musical hej^rer 
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would have listened that day to some of the sweetest 
outpourings of love, fancy, and imagination he had ever 
vaguely dreamed of. Sinking now to pathetic depths, 
rising now to sublime heights, she seemed to be sweep- 
ing the whole compass from earth to heaven, and back 
again to earth. 

Yet she had come to the instrument with the doubt 
whether she could now play at all Since her father's 
death she had never once touched the keys except on 
Sundays, when the solemnity and the inevitable formality 
in a technical sense of the music chosen forbad in- 
dividual attempt or desire. 

But if the voice that could explain was missing from 
the music itself, there was one who listened who could 
do much to supply the deficiency. . The new vicar did 
not merely like church bells ; he was a devotee in church 
music generally, and therefore a great enjoyer of its only 
worthy, because fully adequate, instrument, the organ. 

He had come into the vestry to-day to examine some 
entries in 'the register, and was spell-bound to hear the 
organ, which had been silent for some little while, sud- 
denly burst forth with sounds that seemed enough to 
rouse the sleeping dead of the church vaults, so full of 
abrupt grandeur and summons were they. 

The grandeur was in the touch, and the summons 
was to the player's own soul ; love, the theme. 

It began, after the first burst, timidly and doubtfully, 
then sparkled as with thought-sunshine, then became 
agitated, tender, strangely sweet' The new vicar knew 
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of the relations between Ethel and Concannon, and was 
thus able to catch the mental key-note of the theme ; 
and so could guess with tolerable accuracy how she was 
guiding the coursers of her soul in this music march. 

Love to the one, expanding with love for the many, 
soon came to that love from which all other love 
descends — ^love to God ; and the impressionable vicar 
could fancy he heard her at the close, kneeling in fact, 
as she made the music seemed to kneel in soul — lost in 
devout ecstacy. 

Leaving the organ loft, her eyes filled with an almost 
unearthly light, she met the vicar at the foot of the 
stairs. - 

What she might have felt at the idea of exposure to 
another of her own (supposed) secret communings with 
herself; whether she would have blushed with modesty, 
or paled with resentment (remembering what had brought 
her there) need not be spoken of. Enough to say she 
saw the honest admiration in the vicar's face ; she saw 
tears in his eyes ; and she heard his kindly voice, — 

" My dear, I have been thinking this last hour an 
angel had somehow strayed into my church, and been 
so pleased with it that she must express herself in the 
noblest and sweetest of all languages — music. Nor am 
I quite sure even now whether I am far wrong,*' 

Confused, pleased, happy — ^happy to feel even her own 
injustice to him — Ethel murmured a few hardly intelligible 
words, while he took her hand, pressed it and said, — 

" At all events, my dear child, you can and dp open 
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heaven to us blinder fellow-mortals; and what .power, 
what privilege can be greater?" Then, as !hey moved 
up the aisle, he added, — 

" Go where you please in the parish, so long as you 
come here often ; and I beg you to let me steal in when 
I like, unobserved, to listen." 

He said no more about the visiting ; but Ethel thought 
he too felt he had been practically unjust as to their 
relations, and she needed no more. And from that 
moment they became excellent friends. But there was 
another surprise for Ethel — and, in a lesser degree, for 
the vicar. In the porch entrance, who should they see 
coming down the gallery stairs but Concannon. 

He could not speak for emotion, but simply took first 
the hand of one and then the other ; and in his bewilder- 
ment took the vicar's first, and pressed it, but exactly as 
if he thought it was Ethel's. 

He explained he had been to the vicarage, and thence 
followed the vicar to the church ; but, hearing unwonted 
sounds from the organ, he had crept in noiselessly and 
gone up the gallery stairs, that he might not meet the 
vicar till he had listened to the player. 

The vicar left them at the gate ; and then Ethel said 
in low tones that trembled with hope and joy, — 

"Do you feel music so much?" 

" Yours — yes." 

" Would you like me to play to you often ?" 

"No!" 

"Why?'*' 
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" It wouUi make me too happy for the time, tod 
wretched afterwards." 

" There ! See how disingenuous you are ! For if you 
loved music — and me — (the low sweetness of these last 
two words literally thrilled through Concannon) — you 
would not only be glad at the time present, but glad, sir, 
to look forward to the time future." 

" Am I to be condemned then as having neither love 
nor harmony in my soul unless I ask you to play to 
me?" 

"Certainly I" 

"Often?" 

" Very often !" 

"Daily?" 

" Yes, if you have no grace to wish it more frequently." 

" Is it to be a solemn appointment?" 

" Of course I On no occasion to be broken." 

" Not if my mood be quite unfit?" 

" Why, that is when my vaulting ambition desires to 
try the effect on you." 

There was something in tone and significance under- 
lying the simple playfulness of the words that told Con- 
cannon a truth that Ethel herself had only indirectly 
been unconscious of. 

She had, of all earthly things, most desired of late to 
find some way other than words to appeal to her lover's 
heart and mind, so that she might induce him to throw 
off his constant depression, which had at last so affected 
her that she could no longer even hope thus to do good 
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To-day's experiment was to make the day for both one 
of the few life affords of fresh and vital experience cal- 
culated to effect changes of infinite value. 

Some consciousness of this moved the lovers, as Con- 
cannon let out all the deep emotions that filled his soul 
in saying, — 

" I think I know now why God not only permits me 
so long to live, but even to hope I yet shall live." 

"And will you tell me?" asked Ethel, breathlessly, 
hardly knowing what her question what might call forth. 

" It seems to be the only way to reveal you ! " 

They were alone, no one in sight, and, passing under 
the shade of trees, Ethel stopped, turned to look at him, 
then threw her arms round his neck and kissed him ; 
and then, relapsing into herself, needed all Concannon's 
pleading and eloquence to satisfy her she had not done 
an unmaidenly thing, but probably had achieved the 
greatest of earthly tasks — the saving a human souL 
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THE FIRST DROPS OF THE DELUGE. 

N that pure kiss, the first which had passed between 
them, Concannon seemed to feel so sweet and 
perfect a union was established that thenceforward 
he might venture once more to hope for health, peace, 
and happiness. God might give to her what He would 
justly refuse to the " secret drunkard " alone, the " social 
hypocrite " of so many years — health for both. 

Such was the reasoning brought forth by love and 
remorse in Concannon's soul. Such were the epithets 
he lavished on himself, even while dreaming all would 
thenceforward go well with him. 

As the lovers passed on they heard a loud and pecu- 
liar cough behind them, as if some one desired to call 
their attention. They turned, and beheld a short but 
pompous man, who. was breathing hard, and wiping the 
sweat from his brow, evidently distressed by the speed 
he had made to catch them. 

" Good day, Miss Gillow," he gasped, as he came up 
to them. 
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" Good day, Mr. Woodhead," responded Ethel, won- 
dering why he should stop them in this abrupt manner. 
Then, turning to Concannon, she added, with a smile, 
" A zealous Churchman of the good old school — who 
hates Gothic architecture, hates Ritualistic ways, and 
stands grandly in the breach — the last of the forlorn 
hope, crying aloud, * Thus far — and no farther ! ' Am 
I not right, Mr. Woodhead ? " 

" Perfectly, miss," was the reply, and in a tone that 
seemed to ask, " Did anybody doubt it ? " while he 
looked dubiously and severely at Concannon. 

As the two men bowed to each other, Concannon 
thought he had never seen a face so full of conscious 
wisdom, or of the accompanying belief that it would be 
too absurd even to attempt to explain its wisdom to 
others. The light in the eye, the half-smile ever on the 
features as he looked down upon his fellow-creatures, or, 
as he called it, studied them, were delicious in their 
sublime egotism, and often said so plainly to the unfortu- 
nate object, — 

" What an ass you are ! " 

But though Concannon for the moment fancied this 
sort of look was specially addressed to him, he found, as 
Woodhead and Ethel walked on side by side, talking 
together of Church matters, that the same look lighted 
upon other persons whom they met and spoke to ; and 
so satisfied him he was not alone in the world in the 
class to which he supposed himself to be delegated by 
Ethel's acquaintance. 
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Listening to their conversation, Concannon was able 
to take the man's measure (at least, so he thought) pretty 
accurately. A just, hard, commonplace person, utterly 
unimaginative (unless in his notions of his own ability, 
position, and duties in the world) ; a man who would 
never doubt himself, but compensate by doubting every- 
body else ; yet who could — no doubt did — ^play the part 
of a very useful and respectable personage ; and obtain 
a character besides, not for what he did, but for what he 
obviously could do if he chose — sl grotesque sort of 
apostle with a mission of wisdom in silence. 

Concannon was greatly surprised when he found that 
the intended visit to Miss Gillow, at her mother's cottage, 
was on business specially concerning and honourable to 
him ; the cautious visitor, however, desiring first to open 
the matter to Ethel, which he did, when Concannon, 
wondering that no reason was given for the visit, began 
to fancy it was his own presence that hindered free com- 
munication. So he fell back a little, just out of ear-shot 

But when he saw them stop and wait for him, and saw 
Ethers face lighted up with enthusiasm and joy, he 
quickly rejoined them ; and was then addressed by Mr. 
Woodhead, who paused just for a moment before speak- 
ing, as if giving extra and somewhat peculiar attention 
to Concannon's face, which the latter noticed without in 
the least understanding, — 

" Ahem !. Hem ! Hem ! " After these preliminary 
coughs, and with a wave of the arm, as if warning off 
all idle and indifferent people, he began in a voice loud 
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enough for a considerable auditory : " Mr. Concannon, I 
have heard of you from your uncle. I have heard of 
you from Miss Gillow. I have heard of you from people 
of your parish who come over occasionally into our 
parish, and on the whole I am bound to say what I have 
heard pleased me — satisfied me, sir ! " 

"You are very good to say so," said Concannon, 
scarcely able to conceal his sense of amusement. 

"Yes, sir. And I want to tell you, as I have just 
told Miss Gillow, that I have been casting about a long 
while to find some one who can put our parish in a right 
position regarding the new movement, of which I dare 
say you have heard." 

"What movement do you refer to?" asked Con- 
cannon. 

" The temperance movement, sir. I don't mean the 
ordinary teetotal affair. I hope, sir, in our parish we 
shall always be above that kind of thing. No, this is 
grand, and at the top Of it is the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and a mighty host of dignitaries. It will do you 
good to read the list of names. Here is the programme, 
which I brought expressly for you." 

Concannon bowed, and the speaker continued, — 

" Now we want — I mean we all want, from the arch- 
bishop downwards — we want to find a man who is 
eloquent — a scholar — so that he can tackle the great 
ones of the earth, as well as the little ones — a man who 
will devote himself to the cause, and so bring honour ^ 
alike to the Church of England, and this by no means 
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contemptible portion of it — the parish of Sunny Brow." 
Here there was a pause ; and the orator appeared as if, 
beside all this, he were giving the young man a lesson in 
oratory into the bargain, so suddenly sank his voice, and 
looking hard at Concannon, said, " May I not say with 
the prophet, * Thou art the man * ? " 

Deeply moved by the substance of this address, which 
speedily took away all sense of the absurdity of its 
clothing, Concannon answered, — 

" Really, sir, this is so unexpected ! I feel so utterly 
unable even to think what I ought to do, much less to 
speak of it, in answer now, that ** 

" Take time, young man ! Take time !~- 1 always do ! " 

"Thank you, sir, I will. Let me again thank you, 
which I do with real sincerity, for the honour you do me 
in such an offer." 

He at once began to read the paper given to him, and 
became so deeply interested in its spirit and details that 
he was quite unaware he was all the time being watched 
by Woodhead. 

Perhaps the opportunity afforded for observation by 
Concannon's ceasing to observe in return (for even the 
most perfect of egotists cannot look on the eye of another 
as if it were a blank) brought back the thought that had, 
for a moment only, entered Woodhead*s mind, in the 
first moments of their meeting, and set him to work 
inquisitively studying the face. 

His thought was that he had somewhere seen this 
young man before, but could not recollect where or when, 
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It was certain he had never met Mr. Wade's nephew as 
such. That made the matter more strange. 

After a little time Concannon finished the perusal of 
the paper, and, looking up, saw Ethel and Woodhead 
obviously speaking about him, and as if fresh matter were 
involved. Ethel looked puzzled. Woodhead might be 
puzzled also, but he acknowledged nothing of the kind. 
Moving towards Concannon, he said, — 

* Have we ever met before ? " 

" Not that I know of," said Concannon, with a smile. 
" Mr, Woodhead is not a man to be readily forgotten." 

Receiving this with a certain satisfaction, just as royalty 
receives the assurance of loyalty — not necessary, perhaps, 
but always pleasant — he said, — 

" I am not often mistaken. You don't recognise my 
face ? " 

" No." 

" Nor voice ? " 

"No." 

" Nor name ? John Woodhead, or as people generally 
call me — Mr. Churchwarden Woodhead." 

" Certainly not," said Concannon. 

" Then tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets 
of Askelon ! — but John Woodhead is mistaken ! Yes, 
mistaken ! And for the first time in his life. All right ! " 

And then after some little talk about arrangements for 
an early meeting, during which Concannon found it im- 
possible to resist the idea the talk was purposely prolonged 
in order to watch his face, and listen to the tone of his 
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voice, and so on, they shook hands and parted; and 
Ethel and Concannon were left to continue their stroll 
together. Presently Concannon, looking very ill, abruptly 
stopped, and the lovers separated for the day. 




CHAPTER XXVII. 

TRYING BACK. 

F course the reader has recognised in EthePs ac- 
quaintance of the last chapter the man who had 
seen Concannon among the bell-ringers, and given 
him so stern a warning. 

True to the assertion he had then made, that he never 
forgot a person yrhom he had once noticed, Mr. Woodhead 
no sooner met Concannon again but he remembered him 
in a vague kind of way. 

It was hardly possible he could do more, for Concannon 
was greatly changed. He was paler, thinner, feebler. 
But these changes were still less baffling than the change 
of mood, personal behaviour, and character. In the one 
aspect, so prominent, self-assertive, combative, reckless, 
and drunk ; in the other, so gentle, unassuming, so seem- 
ingly temperate in all things, and pursuing a career 
dignified in itself and of unqualified benefit for those 
among whom he laboured. 

But how about Concannon's part in this second meet- 
ing? Was he untruthful in his professed ignorance of the 

i6 
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first ? Was he capable not only of a direct lie, but of 
delivering it so boldly as to avert for the moment even the 
churchwarden^s suspicions ? 

Such questions carry with them, we hope, their own 
answer. Up to these last few minutes, Concannon had 
not the remotest idea of ever having seen Woodhead 
before'; and the reason is plain — his mental and physical 
condition at the time of the meeting. This just enabled 
him to play his part amid the influences of the hour, and 
to recognise and understand with sufficient clearness for 
his own display the men and the movements about him, 
but could do little more. 

And when the whole came to an end, through his 
violence, in Simon's fall, that one event, so dangerous in 
its consequences, may be supposed to have absorbed 
whatever of retentiveness his brain then possessed, so that 
in after days all but that became in effect a blank. The 
extreme physical prostration that followed the night would 
still farther tend to the same result. 

Such were the influences that prevented Concannon 
from recognising Woodhead in this, their second meeting. 

But when Woodhead, after the attempt to verify his 
suspicion, had lefl him and Ethel alone together, Con- 
cannon, while saying nothing to his companion, could not 
help wondering over the persistency of the churchwarden's 
questions. 

Yet even in doing this he could not but turn away every 
now and then to consider the more attractive and yet re- 
pelling theme that had been opened to him. 
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Ethel, whose presence he had almost forgotten, inter- 
rupted him presently to say, — 

"Mr. Woodhead is very inquisitive about you. I 
suppose he thinks the post he offers you demands such 
very high qualifications that he cannot be too careful." 

" Yes, that is right But what did he §ay ? " . 

" He can't get rid of the idea he has seen you some- 
where or other.". 

" Oh, that's all 1 Do you know I could scarcely help 
a laugh when he owned his mistake, but added it was the 
first thing of the kind in a lifetime. I wish I could say 
as much. Good-bye." And so they parted. 

• * • • •■ ^ .• -■.« .1--.. . 

And then concentrating his mind on the churchwardenfs 

behaviour, and setting his thoughts fr^e to wander how 

.they- liked in search, there arose in a little, while a dim 

vision of the room of the Yorkshire inn, filled with stifling 

, smoke, through which emerged here and there the, faces 

, of the bell-ringers. 

Vainly for some time did he question this vision, and 

painfully tax his memory as to the incidents or possible 

. . • » ... -.,•■/ 

incidents of the night, about which seemed to hang the 
blood-stained wrappings which Simon had offered to show 
him when they next met 

He wanted to be sure that the churchwarden's menaory, 

it correct, had no connection with that horrible place ; 

that he had no knowledge of the doings of that night; 

that it was absolutely certain that he could not have been 

. present, an eye-witness. 
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Recalling as vividly as possible the churchwarden's 
figure and face, as he had seen them but a few minutes 
ago, he tried mentally if he could in any way connect 
them with the bell-ringers* meeting. 

Some link which did its work, but was lost to consci- 
ousness and recollection in the same moment that it was 
found, caused him suddenly to murmur with emotion, — 

" Merciful God I I do begin to hear and to see only 
too much. The storm outside, the knocking at the door, 
the entrance of some one dripping surely with wet, some 
unpleasantness — ^what, I know not — between him and me, 
and then all becomes once more a blank ! 

** Could this Woodhead have been the man who came 
in there and went away, so that I never heard a word 
more about him? 

" Simon ? Would Woodhead, if he was there, know 
htm again, supposing them to meet in this neighbour- 
hood? Or would Simoh recognise Woodhead as the 
visitor of that dreadful night ? I must be satisfied some 
way. The doubt is too horrible to be endured ! " 

Unwilling as he was to risk the creation of new danger 
through Simon's cunning, suspiciousness, and want of 
principle, he found it impossible to rest till he had been 
to the sexton's cottage. 

He found the philosopher in a very unphilosophic 
moody troubled about many things, which, when in- 
vestigated, all came to the same one thing — the increasing 
weakness of his only child. 

With true feeling for Simon, and heroic patience for 
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himself, he discussed the subject of treatment, remedies, 
etc, and when that was exhausted, talked with Simon on 
all sorts of subjects, and so managed to get through two 
miserable hours, in the vain hope that some mention of 
Woodhead might be made by Simon which would enable 
him safely to satisfy himself. But at last he was driven 
to take the initiative, and say in the quietest and most 
indifferent tone he could command,—* 

** Have you met Mr. Woodhead, one of the church- 
wardens of Sunny Brow ? " 

" Yes," responded Simon. " He came to talk to me 
about bell-ringing, which some of his folk want to go 
into.*' 

" Oh, then, you knew him before ? " 

** Not a bit of it Quite a stranger ; but as he didn*t 
mind that, of course I didn't But being strangers, I 
had to give him a hint that I don't advise professionally 
without a fee.'* 

" And how did he take it ? ** asked Concannon, im- 
mensely relieved ; for Simon surely would have recognised 
Woodhead in the course of a long talk, if the latter had 
been the man Concannon feared. 

" * How much ? ' he asked me ; looking as if it were 
* much,' I should get nothing at alL * Half a crown each 
visit, or half a sovereign for six,' I said/' 

" Well, and then ? " 

" He put down his half-sovereign like a man ; and I'm 
ready to do my best for him, not only in that way, but in 
any other that may offer, as I told him." 
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All this Was so satisfying that the moment Concannon 
left Simon his mind naturally and quietly reverted to the 
churchwarden's offer ; though even then the first thought 
was mixed up with the late fear. 

"Woodhead's making the offer, and maintaining it 
without sign of any kind implying a wish to withdraw, 
tells ihe the same as my visit to Simon, that I have been 
once more fighting with shadows ; and, Heaven knows, 
very iigly ones they were 1 But they're gone* It was 
well, indeed, that I went to Simon ! " 

And then the more he weighed the offer the more 
important did it grow ; the more did it startle him with 
the various aspects in which it placed him. 

The connection between the work to be done and the 
secret sin of his late life was too significant to be over- 
looked for a moment 

He soon came to the conviction that he was either the 
very worst man for the purpose, or the very best 

The " worst*'! in this point of view: that while he 
might be illustrating the evils of intemperance there would 
be the fact ever staring him in the face that he too had 
been intemperate, and gone through innumerable vain 
attempts to reform, and therefore might become so 
again; and thus bring not only himself, but the cause, 
and all who trusted him, to dishonour and shame. 

The "best," because of his instantaneous conviction 
that if he only had the courage, the self-denial, to tell his 
own story, he would be armed with a weapon alike for 
defence and assault that ought to make him invincible. . 
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Could he do that ? Was it in human nature to come 
forth into the light of day, into the fierce blaze of pul> 
licity, with all his sensitiveness of" temperament and 
character, arid tell such a story? 

• And if he could do this, what about Ethel ? To a love 
full of poetry and passion, such as his own was, and as hie 
hoped and believed Ethel's to be, what a revelation for 
love 1 Could the love of either survive the knowledge ? 

But of course Ethel would have to be told beforehand 
— ^aye, even now — ^before he dared to move a step, or 
again to meet the churchwarden. 

Pondering over so momentous a scheme as he feels 
this to be, his thoughts revert to the- understanding with 
his uncle concerning the ministry ; and he asks himsdi 
what if, in accepting this offer, he did it with the full and 
final purpose to seek ordination ? 

Fortified as he would be on all sides : by Ethel's love ; 
by the doctor's sympathy (which he at once assumed) ; 
by the support and countenance of the great dignitaries 
of the Church j and by his own deep religious feelings 
and spiritual necessities, might he not now come to a 
decision, and seek an entrance to the Church, as one of 
its recognised ministers ; not simply as satisfaction to his 
uncle, precious as that would be — not as a vocation 
desirable in more than a worldly sense for himself, and 
for which he might hope just sufficiently to fit himself — 
but as a work demanding his whole heart and soul, and 
a work to which he felt at last he could give both ? 

Avoiding an interview with the churchwarden, but 
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having a most moving one with Ethel, whose delight was 
unbounded at finding he was about to do those two things 
which of all other possible ones she most desired for him 
he wrote to Woodhead, briefly accepting the offer, and 
the same day he became a candidate for Ordination ; 
leaving for the present undecided how he would deal 
with his own personal experiences in the temperance 
movement; and therefore putting off the, to him, still 
more difficult matter of the inevitable preliminary con- 
fession to Ethel 

As it happened, fate took these and other questions 
very speedily into its own hands; as it is wont to do 
when individuals and nations become "ripe for the 
sickle." And with as little of immediate warning. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE NEW TEMPERANCE ADVOCATE, 

MONG the possible positions of life it would be 
difficult to find one more absorbingly full of in- 
terest, and more inciting to speculations of the 
loftiest character, than that which would enable an unseen, 
unsuspected observer to watch a man who is about to be 
subjected to great trials ; involving, perhaps, not only life 
itself, but all that can make life dear ; yet who is perfectly 
unconscious of the impending destiny, and may be at the 
very time building his castles in the air with the utmost 
self-complacency. 

Would such an imagined observer wish to interfere and 
drop a word of warning, supposing he knew his word 
could have no power to affect the issue by one jot or 
little? Or would he think that yet a few moments or 
hours or days were in the doomed one's favour, and that 
he had better be left to their fullest relief or enjoyment ? 

Supposing Concannon to be in the position here sug- 
gested, the questions may be easier to answer in one re- 
spect. If the fulfilment of grave and noble duties be the 
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subject-matter of the relief or enjoyment that preceldes 
the blow, there can be no doubt the doer is, however 
ignoraiU of impending fate, preparing himself for it, what- 
ever it may be, in the best possible manner. 

Is Concannon thus engaged ? Let us watch his em- 
ployment, and see whether that will not give a true and 
clear answer. 

Quite unfamiliar with the literature 'of the temperance 
movement, having paid little or no attention to its politi- 
cal treatment, and alarmed rather than gratified atr the 
sight of the big Parliamentary Blue Books which the 
churchwarden promptly despatched to him, promising no 
.end of similar guides to the knowledge Sought, Concan- 
non soon saw he must in the main rely on himself, and 
delve deep down into his own nature for the true material 

He wanted, of course, certain groups of facts, broadly 
xepres^btirtg the extent of the mischief, so far as this was 
accurately known — national as distinct from individual 
illustrations; but these obtained he tossed Blue Books 
and all their like aside, and began to collect and roughly 
classify the crude suggestions of his own mind. These 
ultimately took the form of the following memoranda for 
guidance : — 

" If God has made you eloquent, you can desire no 
finer opportunity to show the world how precious a thing 
eloquence is, when turned to its right use — to move those 
who need to be moved to noble ends. 

'* If He has not given you such a gift, let earnestness. 
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passionate love for your kind (but ever under control), 
and faith, a glorious human trinity, take its place. These 
you certainly have. And it is equally certain they may 
be sufficient if you choose to make them so. 

"Leave the fact-loving men to seek their own appro- 
priate food. Much good may it do them ! But do you 
strive with all your heart to penetrate to the hearts of those 
before you, — with all your mind to open, fill, and satisfy 
their minds.. Seek neither applause, nor fame, nor wealth. 
Let your highest, proudest, and dearest aim and satisfac- 
tion be that, after addressing a crowd of people, they do 
not think so much of you as of that you have said to them; 
that they do not ask one another where does this man 
come from ? or, whither does he go ? — but looking into 
their consciences they do ask, and passionately desire to 
learn, whence the evil they recognise? Whither their 
downward course if not at once and for ever arrested ? 

" Leave to other and better informed men the business 
of assailing the organised forms of the evil, if direct as- 
sault be necessary. So, also, meddle not with the organi- 
sation of the forms of good that shall replace the forms 
of evil. These are tasks in which the statesman and the 
philanthropist must go hand in hand. But go you (in 
your intention at least) to the heart of the mystery and 
difficulty — i,e,^ to the heart of man, to its necessities, temp- 
tations, hopes, failures, joys ; for be sure these are the 
things that you must understand before you are entitled 
to speak ; but which, when understood, and rightly — ^that 
is to say, sympathetically — appealed to, will always re- 
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spond ! Do not doubt that However for the moment 
you may seem to fail, you will not fail if you fulfil the 
conditions. Once more, be sure — ever unwaveringly sure 
—of that ! " 

He stopped, when he had written thus far, to read what 
he had written, and then for a little while was silent 

" A nice programme ! " he said at last " Truly a most 
modest programme ! The only excuse I can offer for it 
is that I rather forgot in the setting it down who was to 
carry it out 1 

" Ought I, then, to have consciously weakened what I 
thought in order to fit it to my own case ? Or, rather, 
should I not say and feel that the having a true and 
high aim may be the best of apologies for the inevitable 
fallings short I must expect ? 

" A truce to this egotism, while I jot down what more 
occurs to me." 

" All I have yet written applies to those who are in 
themselves sufferers from the evil But I am inclined to 
believe that it is those who are temperate, and beyond 
reproach in their own lives, that most need to be influ- 
enced. It is the people who stand on their rights, that 
maintain so many other people in the habit of falling into 
wrongs. Now it is, I fear, useless to remind such persons 
of the saying of St Paul : * Wherefore if meat make my 
brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth, lest I make my brother to offend ' — for we have 
most of us got out of the habit of measuring our actual 
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daily lives by such vital spiritual truths, although that was 
the precise object with which they were given," 

Concannon suddenly ceased to write, rose, and began 
to question himself, — 

"Have I done that ? No, or at least only partially. Has 
not the time cOme to take the final step and abandon for 
ever the use of alcohol in any shape ?" 

He began to weigh the matter anxiously. Weak as he 
already was, might not entire abstinence, even if good in 
itself, as he was strongly inclined to believe, be fatal to 
him under exciting conditions ? And yet, on the contrary, 
might not the danger he ever feared of premature death 
be thus postponed or removed altogether? 

Balancing between the two, St PauVs words decided 
him to abstain at once and for ever. 

Resuming his memoranda, when the agitation caused 
by this unexpected mental incident had passed away, he 
wrote, after reperusing the preceding sentences : — 

" But there is a mode of appeal that ought to be tried, 
not once only, or twice, or thrice, but a thousand times ; 
nay, persisted in till answered and proved to be unsound 
— which I may crudely (for I have not yet half thought 
the matter out) set down thus : 

" In religion do martyrs die simply to and for them- 
selves, or because they believe the maintenance of the 
pure faith is vital to millions yet unborn ? 

" In patriotism do men simply look to what concerns 
their own individual state ? Or does not the word itself 
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imply that, setting the good of the whole community 
before their own particular welfare, men thus^ and thus 
only, become patriots? It was Curtius' * right' to live. 
He was possessed by a diviner right — to save — even at 
the utter sacrifice of himself. It was Sir Philip Sydney's 
'right' to drink the draught of water which had been ob- 
tained for him in his sore need ; but he made it his glo- 
rious privilege to put aside his right, and give the vessel 
to a poor soldier who was being carried past — ^stiil more 
badly wounded than himself. It was Margaret Douglas's 
'right' to keep herself in safety, when her sovereign James 
was flying from his murderers, and there was only a bar- 
less door between them. Yet what did she do? Thrust 
her tender arm into the socket, and there it was crushed 
presently in the rush that ensued. 

" Is not this the spirit in which the innocent part of 
ihe world should approach the question of dealing with 
the guilty part ; or the probably still larger class of those 
who fall simply through weakness, perhaps hereditarily 
induced ? " 

" At all events be it my task to show, if I can, the 
beauty, as well as the duty, and, alas 1 the necessity . of 
sacrificing some portion of our own tastes and habits for 
the benefit of others ; if, on careful survey of the fields 
.of labour and difficulty, we see no hope of other remedy 
sufficiently prompt and practicable to be worth taking 
into account 

"If only such persons could and would but place 
themselyes momentarily in the position of the others, 
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and then look back on themselves, it would wonder- 
fully shorten all controversy; for no instrument has 
ever been found in this world so effectual for moving 
the hearts and minds like the one that says, through 
human lips, *I do not, as you see, myself need to 
change or suffer in this particular respect. Your evil is 
not mine, except as my heart and conscience make it so. 
But I do gladly for you that which I would not need to 
do for myself alone. Come, then ! Follow my example 
— you will be saved — and I shall need no other thanks.' 
" To that complexion the Temperance tnovement must come 
at last! Whatever is of highest culture, or intelligence, 
or rank, or beneficence, must be got to feel that the 
motive that makes a man proud to lay down his life for 
his country in a time of war, equally demands that he 
shall lay down his taste or habit if there be no other 
plain solution to the dreadful social war raging in our 
midst, and affecting for evil countless future generations." 




CHAPTER XXIX. 




Simon's child. 

I HE day of ordination was fixed, and Concannon 
sufficiently prepared for it to be able to devote all 
his leisure time to the preparation of his opening 
temperance lecture, about which there was already much 
talk in the neighbourhood. 

An abrupt, almost uncivil, message from Simon stopped 
him in his work late one night, demanding rather than 
requesting his immediate attendance. 

Questioning the messenger, a boy, with some severity 
the latter said in a deprecating manner, — 

** Oh, please, sir, she's so bad 1 ** 

" His daughter ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

" Say I will come instantly." 

And before the boy had got away from Simon, after 
delivering the answer, Concannon arrived at the house, 
the one recently occupied by the displaced sexton. 

He found Simon sitting in an old lumbering armchair 
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by the side of his daughter's bed, and went to him and 
took his hand, which seemed grudgingly given, and 
pressed it 

"I didn't expect you'd come," said Simon after a 
strange silence, during which Concannon had time to 

him, quite as much with drink as with resentment. 

"Why?" 
notice his flushed, angry face — angry, however, it struck 

" Because we met once too often, and you can't forget 
it." 

" Excuse me, Simon. I have too often been obliged 
to see that it is you who can't forget that unfortunate 
meeting." 

"What do you mean by that?" demanded Simon, 
rising fiercely from his seat. 

" Father ! " murmured a plaintive voice from out the 
bedclothes. 

" My darling ! " ejaculated Simon, and went to her 
and kissed her. And Concannon heard him saying, — 

" Well, well, I won't ! Anything, my dear, you can 
think of I will do ; I reallj^ will, if only you will get well. 
You will try?" 

" Yes, father." 

" Simon," said Concannon, " your child is wiser than 
we can pretend to be. She suffers, yet is patient for 
herself, thoughtful for others ; while we " 

" God bless her ! " interrupted Simon. And then he 
went to a sideboard, poured out a tumbler full of beer 
from a bottle, and drank the whole at a draught. 

17 
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" There I '* said Simon, as he put down the empty 
glass, and pushed the bottle back against a row of empty 
bottles standing there, "I could drink nothing before. 
And IVe forgotten how to eat I shall be better 
soon." 

Words of advice, akin to words of reproof, were on 
Concannon's lips as his eye passed from those bottles — 
empty of everydiing but meaning — to Simon's features, 
but the dread of the possible retort kept him silent. 

"You sent for me, Simon, and I am glad you did. 
Tell me what I can do ? " 

" I want advice for my little one," replied Simon, in 
that dogged tone which with him was always so much 
more significant than the words themselves. 

"I have already sent to London with that object," 
said Concannon. 

Simon was so roused by this unexpected remark, 
which threatened to upset much cause of quarrel he had 
been drawing together and nursing, that he looked hard 
at Concannon, but with a visible softening of the expres- 
sion as he looked. 

Then, as if he needed a talisman to keep down 
dangerous thoughts, he went to the bedside, kissed the 
half-sleeping girl, and again sat down in the chair. And 
then Concannon, unasked, sought for another chair, and 
sat opposite him. 

" Hush ! " said Simon, as if warning Concannon 
against noise, which the latter mpy^d tpo gently tq 

i»ja6i . " She's asleep," 
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" That may be good for her," said Concannon. 

" Oh, I am tired of that kind of comfort ; IVe been 
through no end of that in these last few days. What 
about this London doctor ? " 

" A very able man. A friend of mine and a friend of 
yours." 

" I*m not going to be put off with Dr. Goodge, if it's 
he you mean. I tell you once for all he won*t do. I want 
a first-rate man, one of the top sawyers of the profession, 
and I mean to have him." 

"How can that be? The cost would be frightful; 
you could not pay it, nor can I." 

" You must ! '' thundered Simon, letting his clenched 
fist come down upon the cushioned arm of his chair, 
which sent forth a cloud of dust that almost stifled 
them. 

" Father ! father ! " came once more the feeble accents 
that alone now had power over Simon's moods. 

Full of remorse, Simon actually knelt down by the 
bedside and said, — 

" I beg my darling's pardon ! I do, indeed. It was 
all for her. If I seem hard, angry, bitter to other people, 
I can't help it ; it's all for her." 

Deeply moved as Concannon was by this scene, he 
found it impossible to avoid a half-suspicion that there 
was just an undercurrent of unreality and pretence about 
it intended to produce effect on himself. 

And yet, as he watched Simon more and more closely, 
|ie also was obliged to pwi) there was a terrible truthful- 
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ness in his behaviour ; he spoke, looked, and moved as 
if feeling the whole foundations of his nature were break- 
ing up, and that he must stand at bay and fight, no 
matter against whom or what. 

When he again spoke he was calmer, — 

** You say, Mr. Concannon, you can't afford to get me 
the advice of a man at the top of his profession ? " 

<* I cannot'' 

"Well, then, I suppose I must try elsewhere. Mr. 
Wade, your uncle and guardian, is a very benevolent 
pian. I shall try him.'' 

The look exchanged between the two men may be left 
tp the reader's own imagination, 

^- Now I don't want to do that,*' continued Simon, 
when he found Concannon did not speak, "for I'm a 
fruth^elling sort of person, and apt suddenly to blab 
things which I meant to be mum about. And I'm ter- 
ribly concerned to think that when he asks me how you 
and I first became acquainted, I may be hard put to it 
jto tell him just what I must tell for my poor daughter's 
^ke, and not tell what would be bad for your sake. 
However, I must do my best, only don't be hard on me 
afterw^d^ if all Qomes out.'" 

And still Concannon said nothing. 

But Simon saw from his face he was deeply moved as 
well as terribly angry. Well, he wanted to stir him, 
And why shoxild he care for his anger ? So he waited to 
Jearn by-andL-by th^ ^effect of w]hat he hs^d said, and hel4 
his tongue, 
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At last Concannon broke his deep silence and said, 
while he looked at his watch, — 

" Dr. Goodge may now be expected every minute. I 
begged him to come down to-night. Before he arrives 
let me, Simon, ask you a quiet question, to which I beg 
you, for your daughter*s sake, to give a quiet answer. 
Were you not satisfied with the doctor*s skill in curing 
you ? " 

" Yes,'' said Simon, after a pause, during which he felt 
obliged to remember how he had told everybody in the 
village what a wonderful cure his was, and how lucky he 
had been to meet with such a doctor. 

"Have you any reason to doubt his perfect honour 
and truthfulness ? " 

" N — o," said Simon, hesitatingly ; not because he had 
any doubt on the subject, but because he did not see 
whither he was being led, a position always objectionable 
to Simon in controversy. 

"Very well, then; if, after hearing what he himself 
thinks of your daughter's case, I ask him whether it 
would be advisable to obtain the aid you desire, and he 
says, *Yes,' I promise you to leave no stone unturned 
to find the means, and myself fetch the gentleman he 
recommends." 

" I am her father. It's my duty to put the question to 
him." 

" Then fulfil the duty ; but do it as a reasonable man, 
seeking help from other reasonable men, and not show- 
ing your suspicion of them at every step." 
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" Reasonable 1 " echoed Simon, in a not very pro- 
mising tone ; but before he could proceed farther there 
was a tap at the door, which was then opened from the 
outside, and Dr. Goodge came in. 

Shaking hands silently with Concannon, he sat down 
in the chair which the latter had vacated at his entrance, 
and barely glancing at Simon (who had risen, but sat 
down again in the easy chair), and taking the child's thiii 
quivering fingers, said to her,— 

" So the little one does riot approve of the medicines I 
prescribe for her, eh ? Made them too nice, perhaps ? 
Was trying to please her, when I should have thought 
only of curing her, eh ? " By this time he had got hold 
of her wrist, without seeming to intend to do so, as 
Concannon, who watched his every look and movement, 
saw ; and then again the doctor spoke : " Come, come, 
you have always given a laugh to my nonsense before. 
Try for one now I '* 

The feeble little creature did try, and something like 
the last gleam of cold wintry sunshine on late autumnal 
afternoons crossed her face in a spasmodic sort of way. 

" That's right ! That's right I I'm an old friend, you 
know. And old friends naturally expect to be welcomed. 
Well, IVe had a smile for the doctor, I want now a laugh 
for the friend." 

What then happened as the child strove to obey him 
neither Concannon nor Simon saw anything of. But it 
was with alarm that the former, who perfectly well under- 
stood what the doctor was doing (trying to remove what- 
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ever of depression or temporary or accidental influence 
might be affecting her, while he studied by her pulse the 
true state of things), saw him rather abruptly put down 
the bedclothes, and heard his words, — 

" There I There ! She shan't be troubled much more 
to-day. She wants rest ? Yes ? Want's sleep ? Yes ? 
Come, then ; take this, and you'll go off nicely." 

And he took from his pocket a phial, and managed 
with some difficulty to get her to drink the contents. 

" Now, lull yourself, while I think of what may do you 
good when you wake again." 

Watching her in silence till he saw she was asleep, even 
before the draught could have taken effect, he then turned 
to Simon, and stretched out his hand to Simon's hand, 
which lay on the arm of the chair ; took it within both 
his own, and looked all in his kindly face that he did not 
want to say. 

For a moment Simon, not much used to the study of 
how brotherly Christian feeling in moments of calamity 
may display itself, thought he was about to hear good 
news ; and that the doctor, after the fashion of selfish 
egotistical human nature, was simply making the most of 
the position professionally ; so he whispered, with a half- 
smile of hope dawning across his rugged features, — 

"Better?" 

" Good God ! '* thought the doctor, inexpressibly 
shocked at the mistake; but he merely said with a 
grave tender voice, — 

•* Can you bear to hear the truth ? " 
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• "Yes; only mind, I mean to have the truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help me God ! " 

" I trust God will help you—and her, for man cannot. 
She is, I fear, slowly dying ! " 






CHAPTER XXX. 
Simon's prayer. 

IMON seemed for a moment utterly overthrown, 
and as if he would bend his head and cover his 
face from all the world ; but fiercely resisting this 
we.akness, he rose unsteadily to his feet, saying, — 

" I must have better advice I She can't die ! Why 
should she? She has lacked nothing — milk and eggs — 
and. the best of meat — and medicines — and a glass of- 
good ale every day, till the poor thing couldn't take any 
more. Now, Mr. Concannon ; look you, I shall ask your 
friend the question we agreed on; but perhaps you'd 
better give him a hint beforehand as to how he answers." 

The doctor looked at Simon in amazement, then turned 
inquiringly to Concannon ; who, to his honour be it said, 
resisted the natural impulse to explain the threat veiled 
in the sexton's words, and merely said, — 

" I have promised to get him down here one of the 
most eminent London physicians, if you think it neces- 
sary or advisable." 

'* I say it is advisable I " exclaimed Simon. " It must 
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be ! It shall be ! I am her father. I say it is abso- 
lutely necessary, and there needn't be any more question 
about it 1 " 

" Then if you have yourself decided the matter, neither 
of you can have any occasion to put such a question to 
me," said the doctor, taking up his hat to go. 

" Simon," said Concannon, with extreme gentleness of 
tone, " do, I beseech you, fulfil our agreed purpose. Ask 
the doctor the plain question — Does he consider it 
advisable to have the opinion you seek ? " 

"I will," said Simon. *'Now, doctor!" And he 
moved towards the door, and stood between it and the 
doctor^ as if prepared to grapple with him, and not let 
him go till he had given him full satisfaction. 

" If — If ." Here the sexton's stem will began to 

break down, foreseeing what it was about to say, — "If, 
doctor, this was your child — your darling — your only one 
— your companion indoors and out of doors, morning, 
noon, and afternoon for years past — the one thing in the 
world, and the only one for which you cared, if the truth 
must be told ; if you loved her a thousand times better 
than you loved yourself, and only found it out at this 
last hour, would you then — ^tell me, doctor — would you 
not then think it advisable ? " ^ 

"As God is my Judge and hears me, I say to you, 
speaking with the best knowledge and light I can com- 
mand. No I But whether in such an hour the father 
might not forget, and be reckless about everything he ought 
to remember, and so answer differently, I cannot say." 
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Simon listened with intent ears, as if on the watch for 
some cunning loophole by which the doctor was helping 
his friend to escape the expense involved in his proposi- 
tion ; but finding none, he sighed heavily, went to the 
bedside, and there knelt, laying his face and head down 
upon the bedclothes. 

Too restless and miserable to stay long in any position 
or mood, he presently rose, and with looks and words 
cast at the doctor rather than addressed to him, said, as 
he dropped once more into the armchair, — 

" It's all my own fault. I ought to have secured good 
advice at once." 

The doctor, it cannot be denied, was a somewhat 
choleric person, if seriously provoked. Simon's behaviour 
— ^so contrasted with his own feeling of commiseration — 
filled him with indignation and sense of intolerable 
outrage. Speaking in low, suppressed tones, so as to 
avoid the danger of disturbing the poor sleeping girl, he 
said, — 

" Ungrateful man that you are ! Do you dare to say you 
have not had good advice ? Do you venture to hint that 
I am responsible for your daughter's state ? " 

Simon did not choose to answer ; but instead of doing 
so flung a similar missile at the doctor's friend, — 

" Yes, if I hadn't been an amiable fool I should hiave 
secured the means. And he knows very well I could." 

"Don't answer!" said the doctor passionately; "I 
guess now what he's driving at At all events stop till 
I have done with him. Now, Simon I you asked me a 
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little while ago why your daughter should die ? Shall I 
tell you?" 

" Please yourselt 1 '* said Simon, going once more to 
the black bottle, refilling his tumbler, and standing there 
against the table, with glass in his hand, which rested on 
the table. 

" What I have to say can no longer hurt your child, 
and may do you good," said the doctor. 

" Do me good ! " ejaculated Simon. " Idle stuff! If 
you can't cure her nothing in this world can do me 
good." And he put his lips to the glass, but some fresh 
impulse of emotion prevented his drinking. 

" I'll try that ! " said the doctor. " When I was in 
Yorkshire, and^ found your cure a much more lingering 
one than I anticipated, I made inquiries about you, and 
I learned some facts about you and your family." 

" Never mind my family, what about me?" demanded 
the sexton, fiercely. 

" You were a hard drinker, they told me.'* 

" They were not far wrong there. But I spent my own 
money. It did me no harm. I never got drunk, I 
never do get drunk." And he then took up the glass, 
and evidently intended, in bravado, to drink off the whole 
at once. He could not, so put it down partly finished. 

" Your father's habits, I was told, were just the same." 

" It^s very likely. Why not ? " 

" And your grandfather's. In short, yours was one of 
the families most notorious in the neighbourhood for 
hard drinking from time immemorial.'' 
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" Then perhaps," said Simon, with a bitter sneer, " if 
they didn't benefit themselves they hardened me, so that 
I'm safe and sound whatever I do. Ancestors, your 
health ! " cried Simon, aloud, and evidently getting into 
a state of excitement quite unusual for him. 

Concannon here whispered aside to the doctor, — 
' " I do believe he is getting drunk, perhaps half inten- 
tionally, to cover his wretchedness." 

" Drunk or sober, he shall have it now, before I have 
done with him, and while his daughter yet lives. Perhaps 
I could not tell him afterwards." 
Then turning to Simon he said, — 
" Now, I will tell you why your daughter must die." 
"Ay, that's what I want to know, and not all this 
rubbish," shouted Simon. 

" Well, then, it is because you, and your father, and 
your grandfather, and your ancestors for generations 
back have so soddened your constitutions by drink, that 
every child born has become less and less healthy ; and 
now — with pity do I say it, Simon, even for you — your 
daughter dies, as a natural and inevitable consequence." 
" Oh, you are going to make me out her murderer, are 
you ? " 

*' No, you are yourself in part victim, in part execu- 
tioner. The past you can no longer influence ; the future 
you may.** 

" A murderer is a dangerous character^" gasped Simon, 
as he opened the door. "Good-day, gentlemen; the 
advice I wanted you would not help me to; but the advice 
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I did not want you have given freely, generously. Pray 
go, lest I mistake the right method of showing gratitude." 

" Simon, when you are in a more Christian mood send 
for me. I shall remain here to-night with my friend; 
therefore, not far off." 

"Go to ** said Simon. 

And the two friends, watching him closely to the last 
moment of their separation, fearing his violence more for 
his sake than for their own, were scarcely outeide the 
door before he shut it with such wild fury as to shake the 
very walls and foundations of the building. 

When they had gone, and he was alone, no human 
heart could have helped pitying the unfortunate, if also 
erring, man. 

He went to look at his sleeping child, and bent close 
down, thinking he heard her muttering something in her 
dreams. 

Getting no satisfaction he kissed her lips. 

" How cold they are ! My God ! can it be true what 
that doctor says ? Have I helped to kill her ? — I who 
never get drunk? 1*11 soon follow, any way." 

Finding little beer left in the bottle he had last opened, 
he drank off what there was, then went to a cupboard, 
and, with strange quietude of outward manner, gathered 
and put away the empty bottles into it ; and took three 
others out — full ones — and set them on the table, and 
uncorked them ready. 

** I wonder, if I had long ago been able to get drunk, 
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like other men, whether that would have been better for 
her and me ? 

" What a wretch he must be to have told me this now 
— in these hours which, if he speaks true, may be her 
last ones ! " 

" And I Stop ! If I don't mind I shall be 

cutting my throat, or doing some other reprehensible 
deed, for which, no doubt, the doctor will pull me up 
sharply. I am glad he got away. The devil was whisper- 
ing me very hard just then. After all I am not obliged 
to believe him. I mean the doctor, not the devil.'* 

Again he drank; and again he went to the bed to 
watch and listen. After a while he dropped on his knees 
almost unconsciously, not as intending to pray, but as 
unsteady, and needing support near his child. 

What strange thoughts — half inspired by the drink, half 
by the gnawing despair that filled his soul — passed 
through his brain in the course of the next few minutes 
it would be difficult to reproduce — so mixed and muddled 
were they together, so full of abrupt breaks of continuity, 
of glimpses of light, and abysses of intellectual darkness. 

At one moment, while the head still bowed low, the 
quivering hands stole hesitatingly upwards, and there 
remained in mute appeal to God — for help, no doubt; 
perhaps also for forgiveness and guidance. 

And then, as if his own effort must mean something to 
Simon, must have some reward, he began insensibly to 
hope that the long sleep through which his daughter was 
passing might yet give her another chance of recovery, J 
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This was followed by the thought that possibly the 
doctor, after all, was making the most of things for his 
(Simon's) own good ; in fact, giving him a terrible but 
exaggerated warning as the only one likely to be effective 
in regard to his future. 

These thoughts in his present state so affected him 
that he did at last audibly pray in the following words : — 

** O God, this is my only child ! How can I spare 
her ? If I have been negligent, reckless, wicked, she — 
darling innocent ! — had no hand in my guilt Wilt Thou 
not, then, spare her, even if Thou must also then spare 
me ? If it shall do her good, if it will please Thee, I will 
never, after to-night, touch liquor again. If I do will 
this, I can do as I say, and I will Spare me, then, O 
God! — spare me for my child's sake, and I will lead a 
different life — make better use of all the opportunities 
Thou hast thrown into my path. Hear me — hear me, O 
God ! for Thou alone canst ! Thou alone knowest the 
anguish I endure, and which so confuses me, I hardly 
know now what I have said, or what I ought to say." 

Two or three hours after midnight, Concannon, who 
was restless and irritable, without exactly knowing why, 
and the doctor, who, on reflection, was less satisfied with 
himself concerning what had passed between him and 
Simon than he had been at the time, finding they were 
not called for, went to the house, and tried to gain ad- 
mittance. 

Vainly did they knock at the door, till Concannon, 
growing alarmed at the silence within, shouted,^ — 
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" Simon ! " And then, after a pause, a window was 
opened above, and Simon's head was dimly seen. 

"What do you want?" he asked; and there was 

« 

something in the tone which, added to the natural quality 
of the sexton's voice, gave it a most unearthly effect to 
the listeners. 

" To help you, if we can," said Concannon, earnestly. 

" Vou can't I " 

" To help your daughter, then," said the doctor, who 
was trying to frame an apology for his late plain speaking, 
without unsaying the truth. 

" She's dead !" said Simon ; and therewith he quietly 
shut the window, and went away. 

" Let us go," said the doctor. " 1 did not expect the 
end so soon, but I knew it must quickly come." 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE churchwarden's CALL. 

HE doctor put his arm in Concannon*s, and with 
some difficulty got him to move. There was a 
spell upon him, inexplicable to himself. The only 
definite idea he could frame was the wish to speak to 
Simon. Much seemed to hang upon that simple matter, 
and the opportunity was passing from him. The idea so 
over-mastered him, that he suddenly withdrew his arm, 
and ran back to the house, and again called to Simon 
several times ; but the sexton refused to answer, and 
Concannon was forced to reflect on the indelicacy of 
thus disturbing a father mourning over his dead child. 
And, so thinking, he turned and met the doctor, and 
went back with him to his lodging, not volunteering a 
single word by the way, and the doctor not attempting 
to invite or compel, him to speak. 

Sleep, or even bed, was out of the question, and dismal 
indeed were the hours till breakfast-time. Concannon 
remembered he was the host just so far as sufficed for 
the duties of hospitality ; but these performed, or in pro- 
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gress, he relapsed into himself, and his brooding, gloomy 
silence. 

The doctor, more used to death than he, and habitually 
compelled to make short work of the thought and 
emotions natural to such an event, took a book from 
Concannon's little but choice collection, and so buried 
himself in it, that he was surprised to be suddenly sum- 
moned to breakfast by the landlady ; and then only knew 
how long had been the time he had so spent, and which 
had been so sad for his companion, whose face seemed 
an index to unutterable woes. 

The doctor would have reasoned him out of this mood, 
but Concannon sternly silenced him, and he ceased 
the attempt, took. his breakfast hastily, caught up his hat 
and hand-bag, shook hands, and hurried off, saying he 
had an appointment in London at ten o'clock. 

Concannon's thought of his discourtesy to his friend, 
when that friend had gone, did not tend to lessen the 
heavy burden of his spirits. He had a kind of wish to 
go to -Ethel ; but while he hesitated at the prospect of 
the talk about Simon's calamity and behaviour, and 
which might lead him whither he was yet unprepared to 
go, he heard a knock at the door, which literally thrilled 
him through and through. 

He tried to reassure himself by saying it was only the 
frightful state of his nerves through being subjected in 
their weakness to such a trial as Simon's threat and the 
child's danger and death. 

But a something instinctive, which for hours had taken 
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full possession of him, said this day was Destiny's, and 
the summons at the door was the beginning. 

He did what he never remembered to have done 
before, looked furtively out to see who was at the door, 
keeping himself unseen. 

The back of the figure was turned to him ; but he 
knew the man, and the knowledge came like an electric 
shock ; it was the Churchwarden Woodhead. 

Concannon felt as if he would give all of the little 
world he possessed if he could only avoid meeting with 
this man now. 
Why should he not? There was yet time 1 
He snatched up his hat, hastily stepped into the 
kitchen behind, where the landlady was bustling to tidy 
herself before answering the double knock, and said, in 
the most indifferent tone he could summon, — 

" I feel ill through this calamity of Simon's, and unfit 
to see any one just now. Say I have gone out for a 
walk." 

Then, passing through the garden, he got into an 
adjoining lane, and there waited until his visitor should 
have gone away, intending to re-enter almost imme- 
diately. 

How breathlessly he listened, as if, notwithstanding 
the distance, he might possibly catch some sound indica- 
tive of what was passing at the door. 

The absurdity of this struck him, and so he began to 
stroll about and peer into the hedgerows, as was usual 
with him in his habitual love for flowers ; but where, for 
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the first time in his life, he saw nothing of what was 
there, his vision still engrossed by the short, thickset 
form he had just seen at the door. 

Some minutes having passed, he might return now and 
go in, he thought. And then it struck him that Wood- 
head might have said he would wait his return. If so, 
would his landlady give the explanation he had given ? 
And would that satisfy Woodhead to go away? Or 
would it satisfy him, on the other hand, that therefore he 
ought specially and determinately to stay where he was ? 
And then came the query that summed up all his thoughts 
and fears. Was Destiny pursuing him in so grotesque a 
shape ? 

He knew quite well that if the fear now growing on 
him proved to be true, he must meet the case manfully, 
and he would do so. But he yearned to be spared the 
conflict, and the increased danger of conflict in his 
present state. Even sleep would restore him, if he could 
but put off a meeting till to-morrow. He must do that, 
and then right himself. 

The lane where he was went off in one direction into 
the country, and in the other turned shortly round to the 
village, and so past his lodging, within the distance of a 
stone's throw. 

Now, the former was the way best calculated to secure 
his object ; but the latter was the only way to Ethel's 
residence, where he yearned to be. And that way he 
elected to take. 

Just as he reached the corner of the lane on the side 
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opposite to that by which he would go to his own lodg- 
ing, he was assailed by a loud voice, saying, — 

" Ahem ! Mr. Concannon ! *' 

The latter understood instantly that the churchwarden 
had waylaid him, guessed what he was doing, and 
whither he might be likely to go ; while quite sure that 
he had not yet passed on his way to the Gillows' cottage, 
for he had had the road under his eye ever since he had 
knocked at the door. 

Such blood as there might be in Concannon*s cheek 
fled back upon his heart ; but perhaps even that helped 
to rouse his courage — even if only the courage of a 
wounded stag at bay. 

" Well, sir I " he said ; but made no movement, and 
left the churchwarden to come across to him — which he 
promptly did. 

" Mr. Concannon," pursued the churchwarden, "when 
a man like me makes a mistake once, he doesn't care 
to do the same kind of thing twice. So, under certain 
circumstances, I have thought it best for me to seek 
you.'* 

" Under certain circumstances ? " repeated Concannon 
to himself, as if trying to find in the words any other 
possible explanation than the one he feared I'hen he 
said, aloud, — 

" Yes, sir?" but after a pause, and in a tone of inquiry. 

" I asked you if we had ever met before, and you said, 
* Decidedly not' Is that correct ? " 

" In effect, yes." 
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**I asked you if you didn't recollect my face, and you 
said, * No ! ' Is that correct ? " 

" I did say so," said Concannon. 

"Or my voice? And that, too, you denied all re- 
membrance of. I even repeated the very words that I 
half thought I had said to you in a certain place long 
ago: words making known my name and condition. 
John Woodhead — or, as people generally call me, Mr. 
Churchwarden Woodhead — and that, too, you denied all 
knowledge of. Is that correct ? " 

" It is," responded Concannon. 

" Well, sir, and then, like an honest man, I owned my 
mistake, and dismissed the matter as soon as possible 
from my mind." 

" Had you not better do the same now? Every word 
I then said was true. Pray excuse me. I am ill, and 
have been up all night about Simon's child, who, as you 
may not know, is dead." 

" I not only know that, but much more. I have seen 
Simon this very morning ; had occasion to call on him 
concerning this bell-ringing mania. He was in no con- 
dition to talk ; seemed muddled with drink and grief, 
but managed to refer me to you as an excellent authority 
on all that relates to bell -ringing. This led to a remark 
about your tastes in that way, which struck me very 
much. I was startled at this, because " 

Concannon hurriedly interrupted him, to say, — 

" Sir, I believe you to be an honest and truth-loving 
man, but I warn you to take nothing on trust from 
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Simon. I am too ill to stay now to listen. Be so good 
as to come to me at this time to-morrow, or let me then 
call on you. I shall try to give you full satisfaction that 
I am not undeserving of the trust you did me the honour 
to confide to me.*' 

The churchwarden looked at Concannon with a smile 
wonderful for its significance. It said, so pi linly, that 
everything past, present, and future were just what he 
had expected they would be ; and as to Concannon, that 
it was not worth while to say anything more to him. 

So Mr. Woodhead turned on his heel, vouchsafing no 
word of reply to Concannon's request, and walked away; 
his stick, every time it struck the pavement, testifying to 
its master's consciousness of his own decision of charac- 
ter, unerring judgment, and skill in the unmasking of 
imposture. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 




WHAT MUST HE DO? 

vjK^^HE moment he had separated from the church- 
warden, Concannon felt how unwisely, how weakly, 
he had acted ; that he had better at any cost have 
heard right out what Woodhead had to say ; and then, if 
his worst fears proved true, have made full confession — 
narrated his fearful struggle — shown why secrecy was dear 
to him, and at the close have offered the fullest possible 
proof that his present life was stainless; and so have 
striven to extricate himself from his fearful danger by the 
churchwarden^s help. Might he not thus have changed 
a friend to an enemy? 

Bitterly he rued his behaviour, almost forgetting that 
which in great part, if not entirely, excused him — the low 
physical state in which he was, and which scarcely left 
him master of his will, even in the routine of the day's 
proceedings. 

This was suddenly brought home to him, while he was 
rushing along like a maniac ; his limbs struggling to keep 
pace with the fearful hurry of his thoughts. Nature would 
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no longer be gainsaid, but brought him to so abrupt a stop 
that he had nearly fallen into a quickset hedge; and 
though he defended himself with his hands, and was able 
to drop into a sitting posture, he then fainted away, and 
was lost to himself for a space of time he knew not on 
waking how to measure. 

As his first wonder, on recovery, as to what had hap- 
pened to him moderated, and with it the sense of awe at 
the thought how near he might have been to death, a 
different sense — that of bodily pain — challenged attention 
to his hands, which he found torn, sore, and bleeding. 
Perhaps these superficial wounds had helped to bring 
back his senses more quickly. 

He tried to rise, but was so dizzy he dared not venture 
till he had allowed some half-hour or so to pass. Then 
he again essayed, and was able to stand, to move, and 
presently to walk. 

He must not alarm Ethel by a visit in his present con- 
dition. He must go back to his home. And then, on 
the way, began again the terrible chaos of thought and 
feeling, of heart and brain, which had been set going by 
his meeting with the churchwarden, though he was able 
to maintain some guidance and control. 

He was no longer in doubt as to the nature of the 
communication he haji arrested. He saw, indeed, almost 
as accurately as if he had been present, the successive 
steps by which Woodhead had come to his present know- 
ledge. He had gone, as he said, to have further com- 
munication with Simon on the bell-ringing project, and 
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had found him in too sad a condition to talk, but had 
been referred to him (Concannon) as an alternative 
authority under the circumstances. This much was 
known, the rest was easy to divine. Woodhead, having 
previously some suspicion concerning him, would naturally 
question Simon as to their acquaintance ; then, whether 
from malignity, or recklessness in his own despair, Simon 
would tell the whole story of the bell-ringers' meeting, and 
of the violence done him ; and then, perhaps, Woodhead 
would surprise Simon in turn by the statement he himself 
was there, and so be.recognised by Simon as the belated 
traveller of the storm. 

Well, well, well ! The job was done ! It was useless 
to trouble about the details. The sad secret of his life 
was discovered ; and by one whom his recent behaviour 
had made still more dangerous as an enemy, if he were 
so inclined. 

Then his thoughts taking, or trying to take, a less 
forlorn view, he asked himself, — 

**What if he is content to be silent and watch me? 
Or if not silent, speaking to me only? God send it may 
be so ! I will meet him — hand to hand, heart to heart — 
and win him if possible at any and every cost to my own 
tastes and habits." 

Trying to realise the future under this aspect, the first 
thing that occurred was the old idea of his narrating his 
own experience —of his beginning or ending his lecture 
against intemperance by a bold and manly confession of 
his own past complicity in the sin. 
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Alas ! the whole aspect of the idea was now changed 
For himself to tell the world of his own free will how he 
had sinned, suffered, repented, and achieved was one 
thing ; but it was quite an ither thing if he did so knowing 
that somebody else might expose him if he did not ! 

And then, his vivid imagination running away with him, 
he saw himself on the platform being publicly denounced 
as a hypocrite — as a drunkard of the worst class, the 
secret one — about to reform other drunkards, who at 
least added no second vice to the first ; as a wretch who 
dared to enter the sanctuary as a minister of God, and hold 
out the holy cup of Communion with the hands so often 
polluted with lifting the drunkard's pot to his own lips. 

What must he do ? What can he do ? He knows not 
Every passing minute might be precious if he could but 
tell how to use it rightly. Not so used, how many might 
pass before the end would come — and he be too late ? 

Resisting an intense loathing of life akin to despair j 
resisting an increasing need for rest and sleep to give the 
shaken nerves a chance of some recovery, the moment he 
reached his own little parlour he wrote the following 
letter ; giving himself no time to weigh deliberately what 
he set down, or to re-write in fairer copy ; but goaded 
ever more and more swiftly on by the fear of that dread 
<* too late ! " 

" To Mr, Churchwarden Woodhead. 
" Sir, — I pray you to believe that I spoke to you truth- 
fully in what I did say, for I had Up to the moment you 
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put your questions on the y^/j/ occasion not the remotest 
belief we had ever met before — nor am I now positively 
certain that such was the case. 

" But I do know — I cannot deceive myself in that — 
you have learned from Simon what happened betwixt him 
and me before he came here, and under what circum- 
stances. If you personally were present — and I have 
only the vaguest recollection of some traveller seeking 
shelter from the storm to guide me — you have seen me 
under an aspect that naturally must alarm you in connec- 
tion with the offer you made, and which I so gladly and 
thankfully accepted. 

" But in any case I am bound now to say that which 
1 was too ill to venture on this morning, but which it was 
my full intention to have told you to-morrow, had you 
accepted my proposal. 

" Yes, sir, I own with shame and grief and remorse 
that the dreadful scene at the bell-ringers' meeting was 
due to a habit I had fallen into of occasional outbreaks 
of license, which were only die more desperate in their 
excess, through the secrecy and the self-control I eVer 
maintained as to my indulgences, in my home, with my 
friends, wherever I went. 

" One person alone have I confided in — my doctor — 
who in fact knew from Simon, whom he attended for his 
wound, all that had passed. He did much to comfort 
me, and to strengthen the will which ever wished to do 
right, but had hitherto known only successive failures. 
Partly through him ; partly through the influence of one 
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very dear to me, and to whom vc^y character and position 
are necessarily of priceless consequence, her fate being 
wrapped up in mine; and partly, I might perhaps say 
chiefly, through my own abhorrence of the vice, an ab- 
horrence to which love and friendship gave new intensity 
— through these influences, and the religious ones belong- 
ing to my vocation, which have made me yearn to recon- 
cile myself to myself, so that I might kneel and seek for 
mercy at the footstool of God — I say, sir, through all 
these things I have at last conqtiered ; and stand now 
guiltless of a single lapse for many months ; and, as I 
hope and believe, incapable of such guilt again — through 
the sickness and disgust of my soul at the mere fancied 
possibility of such an occurrence. 

" Thus far I write in justice to you. But you will say 
I ought to do more. You are right. I will do more. 
By the time this reaches you, a copy of this letter shall 
also reach my guardian, Mr. Wade; the lady to whom 
I am affianced. Miss Gillow ; and the bishop to whom 
I have applied for ordination. I shall add nothing ad- 
ditional in addressing these persons severally. / cannot 
And, on the whole, I think it better that I should not 

" Believe me, sincerely yours, 

"Wade Concannon." 

The Churchwarden's Answer, 
" Sir, — On leaving you to-day, when you so obviously 
wished to silence me, I felt I had a solemn duty to per- 
form. 
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" Accordingly I wrote at once to the bishop and to 
Miss Gillow's mother, narrating what I had been a wit- 
ness to in Yorkshire, and the solemn warning I had then 
given ; also what had happened after my departure from 
the inn to a very useful and respectable member of the 
church, the bell-ringer and sexton, Simon Bott ; also your 
determined refusal to recognise me when I put the ques- 
tion to you as to our having met before, even though I 
was then inducting you to a post of signal honour and 
confidence ; and also, and lastly, our meeting to-day, 
when I gave you fresh opportunity to make the revela- 
tions you now make ; and which, just as I expected, you 
determinedly evaded — first, by escaping from the house 
after, as I believe, seeing me at the door ; and, second, 
by pleading illness at the moment I was about to inform 
you of Simon's statements. 

" I have carefully read your present letter, but I really 
do not see that it affects to any noticeable extent my 
judgment of the matter. However, the bishop and the 
ladies may not be of my opinion. If so, I shall, as regards 
the bishop, at all events, think it a duty to reconsider ; but, 
as he already knows, I am not a man to crouch even 
before episcopal authority when I believe I am right, as 
I certainly do now, in desiring to close the correspon- 
dence. 

" I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

"John Woodhead, 
" Churchwarden of All Saints', Sunny Brow." 
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As Concannon read this letter he felt that ruin was in 
every line ; but no word of exclamation escaped him till 
he had come to the signature at the end, when he laid it 
down on the table, and with one despairing look heaven- 
wards murmured, — 

" All, then, is finished for me ! " and he laid down on 
the couch, closed his eyes, and resigned himself to his 
misery and despair. 

The succeeding post roused him to new suffering, for 
it brought him — 

The Bishop's Acknowledgment, 
"I have received, and read with surprise and deep 
mortification, Ihe document you have sent to me. I must 
leave to God and your own conscience the value of such 
explanations or apologies as you offer, and confine myself 
simply to my own duties. 

" One of these is, as you must be well aware, to warn 
you to think no more of ordination. Wishing to spare 
you needless pain, I avoid entering into this matter any 
further. But I have yet another duty to perform, one that 
I cannot omit, for I am bound to say that it deals with 
a point which has affected greatly my judgment of your 
letter as a whole. I refer to the want of straightforward- 
ness in sending to me the confession of your previous life 
after concealing it up to the last moment ; and then only 
doing so when you saw that a man of Mr. Churchwarden 
Woodhead's probity would be sure to make it known if 
you did not" 
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With this, and his signature, ended the bishop's letter. 

" Yes," said Concannon to himself, as he finished its 
persual, " I expected no less.*' 

And once more he laid down, feeling dangerously ill, 
but finding comfort in the fact, for he knew of no possHble 
relief but to die. 

Of course he understood the absence of Ethel, and the 
silence of Mr. Wade. The case appeared to both so 
dreadful, they knew not how to see and speak to him, or 
how to write without inflicting fresh torture. 

Still, in the depth of his anguish, his heart could not 
help but cry aloud many, many times, — 

" Why does she not come ? " And then, finding no 
answer, he was again left to try to shut out all thought 
of her, all sense of hope, all desire for anything but 
death. 

But there was still one fresh drop of bitterness in his 
cup, surpassing all he had drained before, and which 
seemed an intense concentration of every previous form 
of anguish. It was the reflection, so hard for him to 
understand, that the discovery of his sin, and all the con- 
sequent ruin, had not come upon the commission of the 
offence; but after he had, through indescribable and 
almost unendurable conflict and suffering, purged himself, 
and begun to make some recompense to his fellow men. 
He could not but again cry aloud, — 

" Why, oh my God, is this, if Thou art just and lovest 
mercy, as I have been taught and believed from child- 
hood upwards ? " 

19 




CHAPTER XXXIIL 
HOW concannon's friends deserted him. 

HE first to reach of the copies of Concannon*s 
letter of confession to the churchwarden, was 
Ethers. Living in the same village, this was 
delivered to her by hand. 

Within two hours after, Mr. Joseph Wade, while read- 
ing in a local paper the particulars of some local event in 
which Concannon had been engaged and received with 
special honour — while his eyes were yet dim, and his 
heart yet swelled, to think how happily all things were 
coming round at last in regard to his nephew — a carriage 
was heard driving furiously across the gravel and into the 
porch ; and almost immediately there was a rapid, excit- 
able-sounding series of knocks. 

" It must be he ! He is come to me at last. He feels 
he has righted himself, and seeks his home once more ! 
God bless him ! " 

Such were Mr. Wade's very natural thoughts as he 
hurried into the hall, where he found Ethel Gillow, her 
face deeply veiled, who merely said, without uncovering 
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her face, while she leaned for support against the great 
square table of the hall, — 

"Please give me a few minutes' audience alone,' and 
instantly ! *' 

The tone — so full of distress — and the recollection of 
her position in regard to his nephew were a terrible com- 
mentary to him upon his late delusion. 

Taking her hand, and placing it within his arm, where 
he felt how it trembled, he pressed the cold fingers, and 
held them till they reached his study, where she dropped , 
into a chair ; and then the gathering anguish and passion 
of the last two hours could no longer be repressed ; and 
for some minutes Mr. Wade really feared she would 
break a blood-vessel, or bring on some other equally 
dreadful calamity to add to the present one, whatever 
that might be. 

Recovering herself at last, though even then unable for 
some time to speak, she took the letter she had received 
from Concannon from her pocket, and gave to him in 
silence. 

He read it slowly, perhaps feeling he might thus better 
prepare himself to bear what must be borne ; and then 
said to the pale but still lovely girl, who looked like an 
exquisite flower after a night of bitter storm and rain and 
cold, that still however had managed to exist, — 

" My dear child, this is truly dreadful ! But I know 
the man to whom this is written. Honest, but impractic- 
able; conceited to the last degree in the forming of 
opinions ; obstinate beyond all ordinary human obstinacy 
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in maintaining them when formed, however nature or 
fact may summon him to review his position. 

" But dismissing him for the moment, can you — will 
you — tell me candidly how this affects your own judg- 
ment and feeling as regards my nephew." 

" Oh, Mr. Wade, can you ask me ? Can you doubt 
me? I love, honour, and revere him more for all he 
has done and suffered than I have tongue to tell, or time 
to dwell on. But something must be done, and instantly ! 
The hope of that brought me to you so hurriedly and 
abruptly." 

" My dearest girl, had you the wisdom of Ulysses, and 
the devotion of his wife, you could not have chosen your 
part better. The only fear is whether I may be able to 
second you worthily. I will try, at all events." 

" But you ? I fear you do not — at least fully — share 
my feeling towards him." 

" Age is cautious, Miss Gillow ; has behind it always 
many disappointments. I find it easier to bear those I 
have than to trust myself to the danger of new ones. I am 
inclined to believe my nephew speaks here the truth, the 
whole essential truth, and nothing but the truth. If that be 
so— and we shall soon, I hope, be able to judge — no man 
can be prouder of him than I shall ; no man more willing 
to die when my time shall come with but one feeling in 
my heart, that of devout gratitude to God for vouchsafing 
to me such a miracle — for I hold it little less, that which 
he has done, if he has done it." 

'•'He has ! I am sure of it 1 Do not, do not doubt; 
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for in you is my chief hope, and unless we all strive in 
faith together we must fail.*' 

'* Come, come, give me time ! " 

" Oh, yes. Concannon has made me know you are 
goodness itself. All the love and devotion that he was 
prevented from giving to his parents he has stored in his 
heart for you. Day by day of late has he spoken to me 
how near the time was when he was going to you, to ren- 
der an account, as he called it, of his stewardship. And 
although he would give me no explanation of aught that 
had happened to divide you, he ever said the fault was 
his own, and that very soon I should know all." 

" This confession, then, shows of what he was thinking 
at the times you refer to." 

**Ah, yes. But I am miserable till we move. Ought 
we not to go to him ? " 

"I think not. Our action must lie elsewhere. We 
might delude him with false hopes." 

" But think how sweet, how precious to him in this 
hour, might be all that we — God be thanked for that !— 
may give him." 

** Yes, but we must measure our strength by the call 
upon it. I do not think either of us would gain anything 
serviceable just now by the sight of his suffering, which 
we might even enhance by our presence. It is impos- 
sible that any love and care can take their natural colour 
and effect with him in the state to which this exposure, 
and the knowledge of the inevitable effect on the bishop's 
mmd must have brought him." 
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**What shall we do? Oh, what shall we do, before 
help of any kind may be too late ? " 

" Supposing I do see a plan of action, but demanding 
the most absolute self-control and tact — a plan in which 
you can only play a fitting part by forgetting yourself, 
treading down determinedly all the emotions natural to a 
woman and a lover under such circumstances, and so 
concentrating your power of every kind intellectually on 
the one idea — how to do him the greatest possible good 
in the shortest possible space of time ; for that — the time 
— is our greatest danger ? Can you play such a part ? 
Things may now be written, said, or done, to make his 
present misfortime irrevocable in all that concerns the 
aim and business of his life." 

Ethel listened as though she were a Grecian maid of 
the antique days consulting an oracle. She grew more 
and more calm as she listened. The tears dried out of 
her eyes, and at last she said, — 

" I think I understand you ; I hope I can obey you. 
I almost feel as if God will give me for my dear one's 
sake that which would be impossible, even in hope, for 
my own. At least, try me ! Shame itself, to see you work 
and I fail, may serve when nobler influences lose effect" 

Her rising colour, the vivid light that played and shone 
in her eyes, the tones of her voice, all carried convictioa 
to Mr. Wade — he need no longer fear for her behaviour. 

"Well, now then, my dear, let me first ask you if,, 
apart from your coming here, any other probable help 
has occurred to you? " 
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"Yes; the doctor — ^his friend I do now believe — 
nay, I feel sure of it, as I recall many little things — he 
has known all along of this perilous, dreadful secret; and 
been his adviser, comforter, and helper in the struggle for 
redemption." 

"You interest me deeply. His testimony might be 
precious. Can you give me his address ? " 

" Oh yes ! '* She wrote it down. He rang the bell, 
and began to fill in a telegram paper. Jonathan, the 
butler, came. 

" Let the groom take this with the least possible delay 
to the telegraph office at the station. And there he is to 
wait, even if for hours, till an answer is received. Warn 
him the matter is important, and must engage his whole 
undivided attention." 

When Jonathan had gone out, he read her his rough 
copy of the telegram thus : — 

*** If you care to serve your friend C, in his greatest 
need, you will come here to meet other friends without 
one instant's delay. Please reply." y 

" Now then, my dear, I am going to test the value of 
your promises to play the part of a true heroine, by ask- 
ing you to partake with me a little refreshment We 
cannot aflford to break down like the mock heroines of 
many an old romance, in the most interesting phase of a 
catastrophe, simply because they hadn't the sense to 
understand that to the havoc grief and danger may be 
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making with the mind, we must not add the havoc to the 
body of unnecessary and avoidable privation." 

*' I will try to e^t— a little." 

" Of course you will." 

Refreshments were ordered and brought, and Mr. 
Wade managed with so much skill to keep up a strain of 
active thought, and to infuse such gentle kindlings of 
hope, that almost before she knew what she was about, 
she had fairly partaken of the meal, and felt better in 
every way. 

" Now, my dear, you have started us with one admir- 
able idea I Are there any others behind that may, on 
examination, also prove profitable ? " 

" I can only think of this — ^how the people all about 
him — to whom he has ministered for so many months — 
how they feel towards him, and how they would speak 
if the chance were offered." 

"Could you take me to some of these?" 

" Oh, it would be a blessed relief to me to be permitted 
to do so." 

" I wonder how long our answer is likely to be ? Can 
you still go on as you have begun ? " he asked, with a smile. 

" No, these are the only things I could discover, while 
I racked my brain all the while I was in the carriage." 

"Well, now for my proposition. Among the happy 
accidents of life, one greatly favours us. The bishop 
was, very many years ago, an acquaintance of mine, and 
although we have seldom met since, it has been a pleasant 
meeting when we did. He is making a round through 
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the diocese, and is at this precise time the guest of a 
gentleman of rank, to whom I am well known, and whose 
mansion is within a couple of hours* drive." 

" Surely, surely, that is a most fortunate combination 
of circumstances,'* said Ethel, earnestly and inquiringly. 

" Yes, but we must not think too much of it. The 
bishop, like many other great men with great duties to 
be responsible for, is one man in his office, another man 
in his private and personal relations. I often think he 
becomes more stern in the one capacity because of his 
amiability in the other; and then, again, because he has 
been severe in judgment of some offender, compensates 
to himself by increased kindness to everybody around 
him when he retires into the privacy of his own home. 
Hark 1 Yes, the groom returns. The telegram has 
caught the doctor at once — a good omen.*' 

The envelope was brought in and torn open, and Mr. 
Wade read aloud, without a moment's pause, — 

" * If I dared give way to all I feel and think, and so 
could leave undone my duty to a patient whose life is in 
my hands, I should be on my way to you, even while you 
are reading this ; but I will so make provision that I can 
leave, under any circumst?.nces, by the earliest train in the 
morning.' 

" Quite sufficient We have much to do before then. 
Come, we will start at once for your place, and see what 
sort of testimony may be forthcoming for the bishop early 
to-morrow." 




CHAPTER XXXIV. 

GOING AT LAST. 

EANWHILE let us see what sort of support 
Concannon*s own proceedings were likely to 
give to the labours of his friends whom he now 
more than ever believed to have deserted him. 

The evening and the morning post passed, but brought 
nothing for him. 

Of Ethel and his uncle there was no sign, except 
that which was to him only too significant — their silence. 

The doctor he had not told of his present state. He 
did not wonder, therefore, that he heard nothing from 
him. 

Why did he wait thus expecting those who would never 
more come? 

Why did he not hurry away from the place where . 
presently every boy and girl in the village would know 
what had happened, and stare at him as a monster ? 

Yes, he would go away and at once. But whither? 
Finding that question too hard to answer, and that its 
repetition threatened to dissolve whatever of manly 
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Strength and fortitude might be left, he summoned his 
landlady, and, to avoid a scene, said to her, — 

" I am going away for a time. I shall now pay you a 
week for the week's notice I was to give, and I will 
thank you to send my portmanteau to the railway sta- 
tion, and to keep whatever else belongs to me till I send 
for them." 

The landlady, a very matter-of-fact person, took this 
exactly as it was intended she should. And then Con- 
cannon hurriedly packed clothes, linen, and other neces- 
saries in the portmanteau; stopping often in the process 
to sit and stare at what he had done, as if wondering in 
the spirit of a mere bystander what it was all about 

The packing finished, he walked quietly out of the 
house, afraid to trust his aspect a second time even to 
such unapprehensive eyes as his landlady's. 

And then he was arrested by a sore trouble and doubt. 
His way — the only one to the railway-station — lay through 
the village street 

The mere thought of passing through it was awful; 
but he had no choice. He moved on. 

Would any one speak to him, in ignorance as yet of 
anything to affect the old deference and respect ; and if 
so, would he not feel as an impostor ? Ought he not to 
say something, however brief, to show he was aware of 
his present position, and too humble or too proud to 
seek to ignore it ? 

Strange to say, although the doors of many cottages 
were open, no one came forth, even accidentally, to see 
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him pass. He might be the very wretchedest person in 
all creation, as he thought, and in that point of view a 
subject for curiosity and gossip ; but he began to reproach 
himself with delusions about his own importance even 
under such circumstances, and so said, — 

" They have other and worthier things to think about 
than me ; and yet what a pother have I made at the 
prospect of any of them waylaying me I Others may 
desert me, they have only to forget 1" 

Two or three little shops were on the wayside, mingling 
in with the cottages. In these, Concannon, still unable 
to get rid of his dread of being met and spoken to, felt 
sure some of the folk would have gathered together to 
watch for him ; knowing he had to go in their direction 
about this hour, whether he were still fulfilling his duties, 
or intending to evade them by flight But the shops, 
like the cottages, were deserted, just as if some sudden 
terror had seized all the inhabitants ; and they had fled 
without even taking time to lock, bar, and bolt in safety 
their little home treasures. 

What did it mean? He knew not But as it in no 
way, except in a convenient one, concerned him, he was 
content to accept the problem as a problem, and think 
of it no more. 

On reaching the church, the nearest and the most 
solitary route lay through the churchyard ; and once 
fairly through that, and past a cluster of little cottages 
beyond, he was safe from intrusion, and might go freely 
on— whither? 
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He could not tell ; he could not at present think. He 
would look at the time-table in the station; and get 
some idea, perhaps, from that. 

He stops abruptly midway in the path. What is this be- 
fore him, just outside the farther gate of the church ? Do 
his eyes — does his heart deceive him into thinking that 
nearly the whole hamlet has turned out ? And for what, 
except to waylay him ? 

There is no marriage or burial to-day to call people to 
the church. Neither is there any vestry meeting, even 
supposing its subject could so alarm or so invite the 
people as to bring them here in such numbers. 

Can he go back ? That were cowardly. Can he go 
forward and pass through them ? And if so, how ? 

Already he sees there the adult scholars of his evening 
school, men and women who have found through him a 
kind of second and happier youth. 

He recognises the aged folk whom he has often fed, 
in a double sense, when their souls and their bodies 
were alike hungry, and for whom he has at times begged 
from others when his own means fell short 

And there, too, he beholds, mounted on father- 
shoulders, holding by mother-skirts, elevated on the 
churchyard wall, and hanging from the branches of its 
trees, the boys and girls whom he has taught in the 
Sunday-school; and to whom he has endeared himself 
by the habit borrowed from recollections of his own 
youth ; when a humble and costless gift, given at the 
right time and manner, carried with it a joy and thank- 
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fulness foreign to more expensive make-believes of 
kindly, sympathetic beneficence. 

Why were they thus assembled? No hostile faces 
were there ; none that did not seem as if they more than 
ever courted his smile of recognition, and, failing to get 
it, grew sad, and full of wonder and sympathy. 

Obliged to be the first to speak, though his heart 
seemed ready to burst if he found that all this did really 
mean what it appeared to mean, he singled out a grey- 
haired man, and said to him, — 

" Has anything happened, Martin, that I find you all 
assembled in this fashion?'' 

" Well, master, we be all afeared summut has hap- 
pened, and we want to know if it be true." 

" And do you look to me to give you an answer?" 

"Who else, master? Churchwarden Woodhead has 
been telling some on us a tale ** 

" Which is true," interrupted Concannon. - - 

" And what if it be ? " cried the shrill voice of a 
woman ; " I wonder how many on us can stand up and 
say we never did anything so bad ? " 

" How I should like to ask that meddlesome Wood- 
head, — burn him I " — began another woman, who held 
two babes in her arms, and about whom clung three or 
four older children. " Who is he to be thie first to pick up 
and cast a stone at better folk than himself? A pretty 
limb of a Christian Church he is, not to know, or to be 
so howdacious as to throw aside, what the Bible tells 
him j how there is more joy in heaven over a sinner who 
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repenteth than over ninety and nine just persons; and 
for my part I don't wonder at that, if all they just persons 
are like Churchwarden Woodhead !" 

" Neighbours," said a pale-faced, scholarly-lookingyouth 
of eighteen or twenty, who was almost forced forward into 
prominence and to speech by some of those around him, 
" do we not owe to Mr. Concannon something diflferent 
than what he has yet heard from us? Are we judges 
standing here for judgment; or are we people who know, 
love, and revere our benefactor? — Who feel indignant 
that any one should have dared to interfere between us 
and him? Who, so far from thanking God, with Mr. 
Churchwarden, that we are not as this man is, do from our 
very hearts pray He will make us like him, so far as that 
is possible?" 

No applause accompanied or followed this address, 
but only a low deep hum of approbation and sympathy 
which found voice through the first of the speakers, the 
grey-haired man, who said, — 

*'Ay, Mr. Concannon, that's about what we most 
on us feels, but ain't gifted to say like this clever 
youngster." 

Finding words impossible, Concannon held out his 
hand to the "youngster," one of his most cherished 
pupils; who, colouring deeply, advanced to take it; 
and then everybody strove to get nearer, and the end 
of it was Mr. Concannon had to shake hands with every 
one of the persons present, even down to the tiniest 
child, and to receive as he best could the — "God 
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bless you, sir ! " that sprang from every lip among the 
elders. 

After a little pause, -Concannon felt it necessary, though 
cruel, to say, — 

" Dear friends, how am I to part with you ? Yet go I 
must" 

No one liked to put the question. Why? It seemed 
too indelicate. But there was something in their looks, 
their attitudes, their getting into close groups, and the 
words they said to one another as if aside, but half meant 
for him to hear, that warned Concannon he would find 
his purpose one readier to decide on than to keep, unless 
he acted promptly. 

Remembering his own weakness, which forbad any 
attempts at impossible heroism, he said with tears in his 
eyes, — 

" Dear good people, do not stay me ; you know not 
what I know. This can be no home any longer for me ! 
Nightly will I remember and pray for every one of you, 
for do I not know you all ? but perhaps even I may come 
again at a future time. I cannot tell. We are all in God's 
hands. But believe me, I must go row ! " 

A sound of wheels on the further side of the church- 
yard, and the passage of a carriage drew all eyes for a few 
seconds away. 

The grey-haired Martin, who had been standing quite 
close to Concannon, as if waiting for such an opportunity 
to speak without being overheard, now whispered to 
him, — 
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" Go through my cottage ! " Then withdrawing to 
his doorstep, he there said aloud, — 

" Will Mr. Concannon, before he goes — if go he must 
— kindly step in here just for a minute ? " 

" Very well," said Concannon. And the crowd opened 
to let him through. 

Crossing the threshold with Martin, the latter closed 
the door against those who were trying to follow, and 
locked it. 

The room was filled with sunlight from the roof, and 
very small — had been, indeed, built out in front of a 
larger one beyond for some purpose long ago for- 
gotten, and was now used by Martin for little jobs in 
carpentry. 

With some emotion, that Concannon did not quite 
understand, Martin nodded towards another door, as much 
as to say, " That is your road," and held out his hand 
as if to part. 

Rather wondering Martin did not go with him to show 
the way, Concannon supposed the old man knew best 
how to deal with the crowd; so grasped the aged, trembling 
fingers warmly, saying, — 

" You know not what a relief you have secured me I 
Accept my best thanks." 

" Ay, ay, you say so now " There Martin checked 

himself, and seemed to think better of what he had been 
going to utter. He sat down on a bench, and began to 
light his pipe. 

'* Why should I not always say so? '' asked Concannon, 

20 
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half fancying Martin knew something which he had been 
disposed to tell, but changed his mind. 

"We*ll talk o' that some other time," said Martin. 
" You'd best be quick ! " 

" Good-bye, then, Martin," and they once more shook 
hands. " I shall find my way easily enough, I suppose ? '* 
said Concannon, glancing at the door of outlet 

" I trust in God you may ! " exclaimed Martin, 
fervently ; and with a look that showed Concannon the 
old man was thinking of a very different kind of route 
than the one to the railway station. 

" The way from earth to heaven, perhaps," thought 
Concannon. " So be it." 





CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE COUNCIL OF JUDGMENT. 

PEKING the door that had been pointed out to 
him, and removing a curtain that hung inside to 
keep old Martin safe from the "draughts and 
rheumatiz," he had scarcely time to free himself from the 
heavy folds before he saw with amazement he was in the 
presence of several persons standing round a table, as if 
they had just risen from their seats at his entrance. The 
room was so dimly lighted by a window opening upon a 
back-yard, with high walls, and he had come in so freshly 
from the sunlight, that for some seconds he recognised 
no one. 

Presently, however, to his unutterable astonishment, he 
found himself in the presence of all those persons with 
whom his heart, his brain, his past, present, and future — 
if he had any future — were most vitally connected for 
weal or woe. 

He no sooner caught sight of the face of his friend the 
doctor, beaming with a delight that he vainly tried to keep 
down, before he was obliged to see next to him his lale 
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enemy the churchwarden, who no longer smiled ; and 
then next to him, in that wonderful tour of his eye round 
the table, his guardian and uncle, Mr. Wade. 

Are his eyes mocking him with visions too dazzling for 
sense, or does he really see Ethel, her eyes fixed on his 
with such yearning, solemn, almost unearthly expression, 
that for a moment the dawn of some new and more 
glorious days than he had ever before known, which 
seemed opening upon him, became overcast by a doubt 
whether his eager thoughts, calling up a thousand wild 
hopes that he believed buried in their last grave, were not 
carrying him back to old delusions ? 

But he had no time to realise anything whatever be- 
yond the knowledge of those present, the feeling of the 
doctor's look, so full of happy meaning, and the bliss, 
absorbing all else, of Ethel's presence, her love un- 
changed 

It was altogether too much. He was physically in the 
very lowest stage a man could be, to be able to move 
about and take any part in the doings of humanity. 
Waiting as he was, in the deepest yet most hopeful 
anxiety that ever beset mortal man, to hear what it was 
they were about to say to him, he could bear no more. 
He had stood up against the whole adverse world, as he 
thought it ; now in the presence of so small a portion of 
that world, apparently friendly, he gave way ; and the 
first intimation any one had of his state was the doctor's 
exclamation, — 

" Support him I He is falling ! " and he was caught by 
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the arm of a gentleman in black, whom Concannon's 
eyes had passed over as a stranger. 

The incident, and the business of recovery, which took 
all the doctor's skill to accomplish, had its effect on the 
gentleman in question, and gave a new and warmer tone, 
though it could not alter the substance of what he had to 
say. 

" I think, reverend sir," said the doctor, interposing, as 
he saw Concannon was again able to listen, although he 
dared not let him rise from the couch where they had 
placed him ; " our friend will be better able to understand 
all we, his personal friends, would say to him at another 
time. Quiet, rest, absolute rest, are the very conditions 
of life to him. If, therefore, you will kindly say that 
which you are empowered to say, and which is all that is 
necessary for him just now to know, he will discover for 
himself without waiting to be told what we — that is to say, 
his future wife, his guardian, and his friend — must neces- 
sarily think and feel" 

" Who is he ? " feebly whispered Concannoa 

" The bishop's chaplain. Now don't be excited, or I'll 
break up the meeting, put a strait waistcoat on you, and 
you shall know nothing whatever." 

A kind smile repaid the worthy doctor, and all pre- 
pared to listen to the chaplain. 

'* It may not be known to any of you, except to the 
young gentleman himself, that the bishop was so moved 
with indignation on the receipt of the two letters — the 
churchwarden's, and Mr. Concannon's copy of his 
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own letter to that gentleman — that he at once 
answered Mr. Concannon, bidding him think no more 
of ordination, and severely reproving him for his want of 
straight-forwardness ; in other words, of want of honesty 
and good faith, in sending his confession to him, the 
bishop, when, and when only, he saw the moral certainty 
that another would expose him if he did not 

" That was the state of his lordship's mind till the day 
before yesterday, even while he could not but lament that 
it was the nephew of an old friend who was under such 
grievous condemnation. He was then called upon at the 
house where he was staying by Mr. Joseph Wade, Dr. John 
Goodge, and this young lady ; and he was so moved — 
not by the feeling they displayed, which they .kept under 
great control, but by Mr. Wade's brief, skilful, prelimi- 
nary statement of fact, that he consented to listen to 
whatever they had to say. 

"The doctor followed. Abandoning all professional 
reserve, he told the whole history of his acquaintance and 
slowly ripening friendship. He spoke of the private note- 
book he ha:d so accidentally got hold of, and so deter- 
minedly read ; and, in fine, described a character so noble, 

sweet, and unfortunate, that his lordship could not help 

< 

saying, * Sir, you go too far ! You describe an angel 
rather than a man.' 

" But when the young lady told from her own know- 
ledge, and with a pathetic eloquence which I have never 
before had experience of — for I was present at the 
bishop's desire; how he had, through constant depres- 
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sion of spirit, and still greater depression of all the bodily 
powers, given himself up to the care of the poor, the 
afflicted, and the aged ; how he had taught among the 
children, and with what gentle patience he had won them 
to the love of knowledge and of all goodness ; how he 
was never denied to those who needed him, whether by 
night or day — the bishop suddenly turned to me, even 
while she was still speaking, and said, * Go to some of 
these, and lose not a moment about it Bring me, on 
your responsibility, an accurate and trustworthy account' 
And then, with a few words to the young lady, by 
which she was for the first time overpowered, he dis- 
missed us all, making an early appointment for to-day. I 
visited not less than a score of people, and I made my 
report late last night, and wrote to your friends to prepare 
this meeting in or near the vestry. I have now the honour 
to hand you his lordship's letter." 

" I cannot read it Please read it for me,*' Concannon 
murmured to the doctor. " I am too ill, and too happy. 
It all seems like a dream." 

" May I read it aloud? " 

" You can best judge." 

The doctor began at once : — 

" Dear Sir, — Things done in a hurry are apt to be 
done badly. Still, I shall not regret my former letter to 
you (if you do not), for only through that have I come to 
make acquaintance with so estimable a man. I advise 
you, as a friend, to delay ordination for a year or two. 
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while the world learns through your labours what you are. 
Your strength and influence will more than gain by such 
delay. But of that you have the right to be sole judge. 
If you call upon me sooner I shall do my duty, and give 
with it my blessing. 

** I have had but little time to reflect about your future, 
for I had the chaplain's report scarcely an hour in my 
hands before I felt impelled to write to you. Mr. Wood- 
head has — I hope he will pardon me in saying so — made a 
great mistake in his hasty judgment of you, and still more 
in writing to me without taking time to reflect But I 
hope bygones will be bygones with all of you ; and in 
that hope I remind you of his admirable idea of your 
becoming the mouthpiece of our new temperance move- 
ment If only you could do one thing — which I own I 
hesitate to speak of — a thing which may well be thought 
too much for any man so constituted as yourself to con- 
template even for a single moment ; but I say, if you 
could at the very outset tell your own story, you not only, 
silence for ever all those who might otherwise attack you, 
but you enter the arena armed with a weapon so truly 
irresistible, that you must conquer, and win eternal glory. 

** Think of it, my young friend ; think of it ? And if 
you can so resolve, I will take care that your opening 
night shall see around you the flower of the Church 
hierarchy. If no better man is forthcoming, I will myself 
take the chair. Your friend the doctor, whose acquaint- 
ance I am glad to have made, will, of course, do his 
part in the same way with his Nonconformist friends. 
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This is the kind of rivalry of which I should be glad to 
see more. 

** Farewell — for the present. I shall hope to meet you 
before very long.'* 

When he had finished, the chaplain came to Con- 
cannon and took a cordial leave. Then, with one hand 
in Ethel's, the other in Mr. Wade's, and the doctor in 
front, Concannon again heard, with fresh details, from the 
doctor how the two persons who had been most silent 
during this meeting had been the life and soul of the 
entire movement 

" I am sure I could have done nothing effectual with- 
out both," said the doctor. 

Ethel remained silent ; but she turned to Concannon, 
and again there was that yearning in her eyes which told 
how she loved — and worshipped. 

" And now, please, leave him to me," said the doctor. 
" It is no use to disguise the fact from yourself, and you 
can't disguise it from him, for he believes he is dying, 
though I don't, while I own he is in great danger." 

" I cannot quit his side. Never, never more ! He 
needs me. I must be where he is — in life, in death ! " 
said Ethel 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



THE doctor's 



fHE doctor drew Mr. Wade aside, and said to him, — 
" The ghastly idea of death has taken such full 
possession of my patient, as to be in itself an 
obstacle to recovery. Would you object to a very strong 
measure?" 

" I should like to know its nature before I reply," said 
Mr. Wade. 

" Nothing else would give him so completely the idea 
of rest, peace, comfort, out of which hope must grow, if 
there be a chance for him at all " 

" Is it then so serious ? " 

" His life hangs but on a thread." 

" What do you propose ? " 

" Ask me first how the rest I speak of can be best given. 
' Best,' did I say ? How it only can be given, I ought to 
have said." 

"And that is " 

" You heard what the young lady said ? " 

" Yes ; but her wish is obviously out of the question." 
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" Pardon me ; she is the wisest person among us, and 
hits the mark exactly." 

" What can you mean ? " asked Mr. Wade. 

" They should be married — ^ay, and at the earliest pos- 
sible moment — to-morrow, if it can be managed. That, 
and that alone, can give her the right and privilege to be 
with him, from this time forward, till the final issue is made 
clear." 

" You startle me." 

"But you are convinced? There really is no other 
possible method of giving him the medicine his case 
requires," 

" It shall be done." 

" By to-morrow ? " 

" Yes." 

" Then I will stay with them till that is over, and you 
can then take my place. Get a woman as nurse for the 
nights. He must not be left a single hour, or hardly a 
single minute, without some one to whom Ethel can look 
for sudden help if required.*' 

" But will they both consent ? " 

" Ethel — yes. She must see that the course to which 
she commits herself carries with it its own inevitable 
consequences. But I am more fearful of him," said the 
doctor. 

" Tell him this. He is my heir, and, if he marries, she 
is to be his." 

The doctor found that Mr. Wade's recipe alone sufficed 
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to persuade Concannon to accept such a "mockery 
marriage," as he called it He said persistently, he would 
not do it, for Ethel's sake ! But when he found that it 
was for Ethel's sake he must do it, he yielded ; and they 
were married next day, and began to feel something of 
the peace promised by the doctor, in realising the fact 
that Ethel left him no more. 




CHAPTER XXXVII. 

DEATH AND tIFE, 

UT the Struggle between life and death was simply 
one of alternate hope and despair for many suc- 
ceeding days. 

Deeper and deeper grew the gloom on the Doctor's 
face after each morning's visit, even while he seemed to 
Ethel to bring Concannon some of the sunshine of town, 
which happened just then to be missing in the country. 

They had removed him to Mrs. Gillow's cottage, where 
Ethel could see at once to both invalids, and where 
Ethel persisted in assuring Concannon he looked better 
each day, and scolded him for not more promptly be- 
lieving her. 

On one day alone, for which he had prepared Con- 
cannon, was the doctor absent. And it was with quite a 
shiver the thought occurred to the doctor as he was taking 
his ticket early the next morning for the usual route, 
What if during, or in consequence of, his one day's 
absence, Concannon died ? 

The train stopped longer than usual at the station, and 
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went slower between them, at least so thought the now 
nervously irritable doctor. But the station was reached 
at last, a fly in waiting, and in another minute he was pn 
his way to the home of his friends. 

Nothing more awful in sound or sense had the doctor 
ever heard than the sound that greeted him as he passed 
near the church — the tolling of the bell for the dead. 

He stopped the vehicle, and went to the belfry, where 
a man unknown to him was pulling the rope, at slow 
measured intervals. 

" For whom do you ring?" the doctor asked. 

" For one who turned me out, and so now I'm a-going 
to turn him in." 

" You do not — ^you do not mean Mr. Concannon ? " 

" No, I'm told that's a job not like to come after all — 
leastways, in my time. He quite took a turn yesterday ; 
perhaps because the doctor was missing." 

" I am the doctor, and there's half-a-crown for the news 
you have given me to compensate for the fright through 
your bell." 

"Many thanks, sir, I'm sure. A queer fish was the 
man I'm ringing for. He came here only yesterday to 
ring his own knell, and then went home, and actually 
drank himself to death. He was found drunk, senseless, 
and dying this morning ; and so I toll his bell. They do 
say this is the only time he ever succeeded in making 
himself drunk." 

" You mean ? '* 

"Simon Bott." 

THE END. 
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SEASE. By J. J. Ridge, M.D., &c., Author of "The 
Temperance Primer." Limp cloth, is. 6d. 

CASKET OF TEMPERANCE READINGS IN PROSE. 

Second Edition. A choice selection suitable for young people. 
250 pages. Cloth boards, attractive gilt lettering, is. 6d. 

POCKET TEMPERANCE RECITER. Prose and Poetry 
selected from the best writers. 300 pages. Cloth, lettered, is. 



NATIONAL TEMPERANCE PUBLICATION DEP6t, 
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A NEW SERIES OF 

JUVENILE TEMPERANCE STORIES, 

COMPLETE IN NEAT BOX FOR SIX SHILLINGS, OR 

ONE SHILLING EACH : 

THE LITTLE CAPTAIN. By Lynde Palmer. 

** Written with considerable power and •ngowT.**— Dundee Advertiser, 

" The story is vigorously told." — Literary World. 

" This is a touching little story." — Sunday School Chronicle, 

FRANK WEST; OR, THE STRUGGLES OF A VIL- 
LAGE LAD. An admirable story, showing the possibility of 
overcoming the greatest obstacles by perseverance. 

KATIE'S COUNSEL, AND OTHER STORIES. By a 

Clergyman's Wife. Some of the most telling and well-written 
stories for children ever issued. 

WHEN THE SHIP CAME HOME, AND OTHER 

STORIES. By J. W. DuNGEY. A selection of exceptionally 
good Stories for children. 

** These volumes are nicely printed and attractively bound, and are very 
cheap." — House and Home, 

LITTLE BLUE JACKET. By M. A. Paull, Author of 
** Sought and Saved," "Tim's Troubles," &c. 

" This book is pleasantly written and will interest young and old alike." — 
Western Daily Mercury, 

UNA'S CRUSADE. By Adeline Sergeant. Author of 
** Dickey and his Friends," &c. 

*' Cannot be too widely circulated, nor too often read." — Sword and Trowel, 
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SMALL STORY BOOKS. 



BABY'S AMEN. A Story for Mothers. By Mrs. G. S. 

Reaney. 3d. 
CRIPPLE FOR LIFE, A. A Story of New Year's Day. By 

Ellen Lipscombe. 2d. 
DRUNKARD'S BIBLE, THE. A Temperance Tale. By 

Mrs. S. C. Hall. id. 
DRUNKEN THIEF, A. A Temperance Tale. By an 

Edinburgh Detective, id. 
FOR MY CHILDREN'S SAKE. A Story for Mothers. By 

Mrs. G. S. Reaney. 3d. 

FOR WILLIE'S SAKE. By Mrs. G. S. Reaney. 2d. 
HOW IT HAPPENED ; or, Lead us not into Temptation. By 
Alice Lee. 2d. 

HOW JEREMY CHISSELPENCE SOLVED THE 
BONA -FIDE TRAVELLER QUESTION. By 
"Freeman." Paper covers, 6d. 

LITTLE CAPTAIN, THE. A Touching Story of Domestic 
Life. By Lynde Palmer, id. 

LIN A ; or, Nobody's Darling. By Mrs. G. S. Reaney. 2d. 

ONLY FOR MY BABY'S SAKE. A Temperance Tract for 

Nursing Mothers. Price is. 4d. per 100; 25 post-free for 5 

stamps. 

ONLY ONE. A Temperance Story for Christian Workers. By 
Alice Price, id. 

POOR LITTLE ME ; or, a Little Help is worth a Great Deal 

of Pity. By Mrs. G. S. Reaney. 4d. 
SORRY FOR IT. A Temperance Story for Children. By 

Ursula Gardner. 3d. 

TEETOTAL TIM. A Temperance Story. By the Rev. C. 
Courtenay. 2d. 

TOM BOUNCE'S DREAM. A Temperance Story. By the 
Rev. C. Courtenay. id. 

UNSAFE ; or. Mother Crippled Me. A Temperance Story. By 
Alice Price, id. 

UNSTEADY HAND, THE. A Tale. By T. S. Arthur. 
2d. 

WHY SHE DID IT. A Stoty for Sunday School Teachers. 
By Mrs. G. S. Reaney. id. 
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BSSAVS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 



BETWEEN THE LIVING AND THE DEAD. A 

Sermon by the Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D. Large type, 
paper cover, 4d. ; cheap edition, id. 

BLEMISH OF GOVERNMENT, SHAME OP RELI- 
GION, DISGRACE OF MANKIND ; or, a Charge Drawn 
up against Drunkards, and presented to his Highness, the Lord 
Protector, in the name of all the Sober Partie in the Three 
Nations. A Facsimile of a Work issued in 1655. 3d. 

DR. HAYMAN, BIBLE WINES, AND THE TEM- 
PERANCE BIBLE COMMENTARY. A Dissection by the 
Rev. Dawson Burns, M.A. Paper covers, 3d. 

FATHER MATHEW: HIS LIFE AND ITS LES- 
SONS. A Lecture by Lawrence Gane. 3d. 

LADIES' NATIONAL TEMPERANCE CONVEN- 
TION of 1876. With Introduction by Mrs. W. HiND Smith. 
4d. 

LOOSE BRICKS FOR TEMPERANCE AND SOCIAL 
WORKERS. By Amos Scholfield. Paper covers, 6d. 

PLEAS FOR ABSTINENCE. A Series of Sermons and 
Addresses. By Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D., &c. Paper 
covers, 4d. 

RICHARD COBDEN, M.P. By Lawrence Gane. Uniform 
with " Father Mathew." 3d. 

VOW OF THE NAZARITE, THE. A Sermon by Canon 
Farrar. Large type, 4d. ; cheap edition, id. 

WHAT STOPS THE WAY ? By Mrs. Bayly, Author of 
"•Ragged Homes, and How to Mend them." Fifth Thousand. 
2d. 

BOWS AND ARROWS FOR THINKERS AND 
WORKERS. Compiled by Geo. W. McCree. 6d. 

UNFERMENTED WINE, A FACT. By Dr. Norman 
Kerr. 3d. 

MORTALITY FROM INTEMPERANCE. By Dr. 

Norman Kerr. 3d. 
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THE TEMPERANCE RECORD, 

The Organ of the National Temperance League. 



PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, 
Price One Penny. 



Contains : 



LEADERS, TALES, and SKETCHES by accomplished 

Writers. 
LETTERS FROM Special Correspondents. 
A PAGE FOR the young in each Number. 
CHRONICLE OF Work and Progress at Home and 

Abroad. 
REPORTS OF Speeches, Lectures, and Sermons. 
EXTRACTS FROM Books, Magazines, Newspapers, &c. 
VARIETIES, Interesting, Instructive, and Amusing. 



Rev. C. H. Spurgbon says : " The Record is such a temperance paper as all 
papers should be^^arnest, clever, temperate, and Christian — and filled with in- 
teresting reading, such as would catch the eye of the non-teetotaler, and con- 
strain him to hear the argument for total abstinence/' 



THE MEDICAL TEMPERANCE 

JOURNAL. 

The Organ of tlje British Medical Temperance 

Association 



PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. 
Price 6d. Free by Post, 2s. per Annum. 



" We would strongly recommend those of our readers who are interested in 
studying the relations of medicine to the use of or abstinence from alcohol to 
peruse the quarterly numbers of the Medical Temperance your?tal'^ — British 
Medical Joumal. 
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THE BOOK AND TRACT SALOON 

OF THE 

National Temperance Publication Depot, 

337, Strand, London, W.C., 
has on its tables a sample stock of nearly all the known 

BOOKS, TRACTS, &c., on TEMPERANCE, 

in addition to most of the 

CURRENT PURE LITERATURE 

of the various Societies and Private Publishing Firms. 

It is the only depdt for the works of The Religious Tract 
Society within upwards of a mile either way. 

gil^lje*, ^ratjcr gxrxrk«, attb 

ILLUMINATED TEXTS for decorations and for letters. 

SCRIPTURE, BIRTHDAY, and other Cards. 

MEDALS, STARS, BADGES, &c., for Societies, Bands of 
Hope, Schools, and Lodges. 

TRACTS, in packets, and loose, in almost endless variety. 

All ihe Publications of the CHURCH OF ENGLAND TEM- 
PERANCE SOCIETY kept in stock. 



Books, &c. , not in stock obtained for customers during the day. 
Visitors from a distance are invited to inspect the varied assort- 
ment on view, and thus save themselves much time and trouble. 
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